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GROUP OF ORNAMENTAL PHEASANT S.—Fnrom Lire, By Epwim Forses.—£ngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


We have often wondered that this strikingly 
beautiful class of poultry is not more frequent- 
ly bred by our amateur poultry fanciers. The 
pheasants breed readily in confinement, and are 
reported quite hardy. The common pheasant 
of Europe is said to have been originally (hund- 
reds of years ago) brought from Asia. It is a 
very beautiful. bird, though not so brilliant, 
from contrasts of color, as the golden and sil- 
ver species which come from China. The 
Common Pheasant is known in several varia- 
tions, one of which, the Ring-necked Pheasant, 





is seen with his mate at the right of the engray- J 





ing. The cock is a pugnacious fellow, armed 
with sharp spurs, and weighs about 37|, pounds. 
His plumage glows with all the colors of the 
rainbow. Above this pair is a pair of Albinos 
of the same species. The Silver Pheasant, seen 
in the foreground, with his hen, of more sober 
colors, behind him, is gay in his variagated 
plumage of black and white. This bird is a good 
deal larger than the common one; the markings 
are well shown in the engraving, and the head of 
the cock is adorned by remarkable crimson, 
velvety carunculations. The Golden Pheasant, 





seen above the last, is much smaller than the | 


others, The general cotor‘of the plumage of 
the cock is crimson ; the crest, which is erectile, 
is golden yellow, contrasting with the orange 
colored cape, barred with black. Other colors in 
the plumage are chestnut brown, black, blue, and 
green, with glossy iridescences. Pheasants do 
not sit well in confinement, but drop their eggs 
about, which are usually set under bantams or 
Silky fowls. The young are delicate, and require 
careful attention and a variety of food. No 
doubt some of the varieties of pheasants might 
be introduced, and if set at liberty in retired 
spots, below latitude 41°, become acclimated, 
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years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 
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:_Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last thirteen volumes make 
up a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
mumbers and volumes for thirteen years past, beginning 
with 1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 28, inclusive. Any of 
‘these volumes sent plete (in bers) at $1.75 each, 
post-paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
gent by mail. Any single numbers of the past thirteen 
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We einen the » ic with the passage of this 
month, when farmers must have their plans made, 
and know pretty well just what they purpose, and 
how they will carry it out. The lengthening days 
make farmers impatient for field work. It is high 
time that good farm hands were engaged for the 
summer. The best make the earliest engagements. 
As there has been quite a dearth of employment 
for laboring men, both in town and country, we 
anticipate engagements at lower rates than ruled 
last year. Money is “ tight,” in commercial phrase, 
and farmers have not been so well paid for their 
products as in the past few years. This should 
not influence us to decrease our operations ; to ex- 
tend them with discretion, and to employ still 
more labor, would be better policy. The prosperi- 
ty of the country depends directly upon large, 
good crops, of our staple productions. Labor 
well employed, and manure well applied, will 
surely pay in the long run. The price of produce 
is influenced greatly by the European markets, and, 
of course, by the harvests of the rest of the world. 
We are at peace, and the irregularities consequent 
upon a state of war have nearly passed away. Our 
population is rapidly increasing, land is growing 
in value, and the prosperity of our country and of 
the farming interest was never more certain. 


Hints About Work. 


Wintering Stock too often means feeding animals 
just enough to bring them through to spring, or 
to ‘grass,’ with life enough to recover in a few 
weeks from their run down, ‘‘spring-poor’’ condi- 
tion. Noclass of stock can be thus treated with- 
out loss. They are liable to take diseases, they 
become the prey to all sorts of vermin, and if the 
treatment goes a little too far, the crows and dogs 
pick the bones. Any kind of stock may be winter- 
ed well on good upland hay and corn-stalks, or bet- 
ter, corn fodder,which is a good variation or mixture 
for beef cattle and horses. They eat bright wheat 
and oat straw, and salt or marsh hay with a relish 
occasionally. Most horses will keep fat as seals on 
hay alone, if not worked. They should be fed 
moderately, three times 1 day. Cows and young 
cattle cannot eat too much, and should have all 
they will eat of coarse fodder. They ought not to 
be made very fat, and will not become so without 
grain. Sheep will do well on straw, corn fodder, 
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little bran or slops daily, if they have warm quarters. 


Beef Stock.—As beeves increase in flesh, their 
| feed should be improved in quality, and varied, so 
as.to tempt the appetite, especially if they are to 
| be marketed soon: 4f they are to be kept for graz- 
ing, they need not be fed highly, but kept gaining, 

Cows.—Should any “come in” thus early, give 
them warm quarters and abundant feed, which 
may well consist of four or five quarts of bran or 
| middlings, two quarts of oil-meal or corn-meal 
and half a bushel of roots for each one, with all 
the hay she will eat. This will keep up the flow 
of milk until grass comes. Grain fed to cows with 
calf is of great service, and it is perfectly safe to 
let a cow get almost beef fat; if she is a good 
milker, all will come back in milk and cream, 

Horses in steady use need only good feed and 
grooming, with care that their shoeing is suitable 
for the season. Those having little work should 
be exercised, that their legs do not become stiff 
and “stocky.” If they do, hand rubbing is an ex- 
cellent thing to reduce them. They get exercise 
enough usually by having an hour’s run daily, 

Brood Mares should have regular exercise also, 
and their feed may be increased in quantity or 
qualitf as their time approaches. Be careful about 
their slipping upon the ice, and see that they have 
feed and water regularly, and salt, either always ac- 
cessible,or given frequently—the former plan is best. 

Sheep.—Separate the weakly from those that 
crowd them, so that each shall get its full share of 
feed. Feed roots if you have them to all, but 
especially to fattening sheep, and ewes near yean- 
ing. Remove vermin and scab by carbolic soap. 


Early Lambs should be yeaned in very warm 
quarters, carefully attended during the criticat 
period of the first few days. Should they become 
chilled and set back, much of the profit is lost. 

Breeding Sows require a variety of nourishing: 
feed. Clover hay, milk, boiled potatoes, bran, etc. 
Do not expose to cold winds or to drifting snow. 

Sick and Disabled Animals, of all sorts, should be: 
separated from others of their kind, and placed 
where they can have extra care, better feed, warm, 
clean stalls, with plenty of bedding, and where they- 
can be watched and groomed. Never ‘ doctor” 
by guess work; if you do not know what is the 
matter, or what to do, do nothing but give good 
nursing, and trust to nature. If it is inconvenient 
to provide other accommodations, a sick horse: 
may be placed in a loose box in the cow stables, 
and a sick cow may be placed among the horses. 

Poultry,—It is time for all kinds of poultry to 
prepare for laying; this they do by accumulating 
flesh in the first instance, and by the time the hens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys are in good condition, 
they will, if good for anything, begin to lay. If 
we wait until they lay before we begin to feed them 
well, they will give us few eggs before they want 
to sit. The arrangements for a large clutch of eggs 
are made early, probably long before a single one 
is laid. Give fowls some meat or pounded bones, 
and oyster shells, and gravel if the ground is cov- 
ered with snow. Ducks need similar food. Geese 
should have green feed—cabbage leaves, and turnip: 
sprouts are good for them, and for all poultry. 
They will eat hay, which is best cut small, and 
pounded on a block after having been soaked. 

Grain Fields, if bare, should be looked to, to see 
that the water furrows are free, and that the soil. is 
not liable to be washed by spring rains. If the 
grain is much fieaved by the frost, it should be 
rolled as soon as the frost is out and the ground is- 
settled enough. If clover seeding is intended, the 
seed may be sowed before rolling. It will probably 
not start before settled warm weather. Top-dress- 
ings of bone-dust, ashes, fish guano, fine, rich com- 
post, Peruvian guano, or good superphosphate, will 
do much towards resuscitating grain which the win- 
ter has used roughly, and may be put on poor spots.. 

The Wood Lot will still furnish work. Fire-wood 
cut during the winter should be hauled in and piled: 
under cover of a roof, so that air shall circulate 








} freely through it, if it is desired to have it in per- 
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fection. Fallen or decaying trees should be cut. 
Crooked saplings, or those which have given up 
the effort to push through to the light, should be 
mercilessly removed. Among the young growth, 
encourage only timber,trees or those best for fuel. 

Maple Sugar.—Make preparations, betimes, and 
consult an article detailing the processes on p. 58. 

Manure.—Good sledding may well be employed 
to haul out manure, especially upon plowed 
ground. Work over manure that is liable to heat, 
and lay it in compact piles, over which water may 
be pumped, to check and equalize fermentation. 

Seeds, of all kinds, likely to be needed, both for 
the farm and garden, should be early provided, and 
tested in pots or boxes, to prevent disappointment. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
———— 

Much is gained in taking advantage of occasion- 
al mild spells to advance the spring work. The 
early part of the winter, contrary to general ex- 
pectation, afforded several such, and douWless 
others will occur in which preparation for planting 
may be made, odds and ends cleared up, and several 
days gained which must otherwise have been taken 
from the busy season. We repeat that it is a 
great advantage to the purchaser and a convenience 
to the vender to order trees, seeds, and similar 
matters, well in advance of the time at which they 
will be planted dnd sown. Seedsmen now have 
their catalogues ready and their stock in store. 
Most of the hints given in January are timely now. 

yan a 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting.—The time for setting trees will be gov- 
erned by the locality. In the Southern States, 
planting will be done this month, but at the North 
nothing is gained by planting too early, even if 
the ground happens to be open for awhile. The 
cold, drying winds are very injurious to trees that 
have not yet recovered the use of their roots. 

Varieties.—In planting for family use, the selec- 
tion should comprise varieties from the earliest to 
the latest. In orchards, for marketing, there should 
be but few varieties, and those of popular market 
kinds, known to succeed in the neighborhood. In 
making a selection, local experience is the only safe 
guide. Do not buy from the extravagantly colored 
pictures shown by traveling agents. If unfamiliar 
with the sorts found to do best, make it a business 
to go about among those who grow fruit, and learn. 

Young Trees, that are vigorous and healthy, are 
to be preferred to larger ones that have become 
checked in their growth by being crowded in nur- 
sery rows. Some planters prefer trees only one 
year old from the bud or graft. If trees are frozen 
in transportation, let them thaw very gradually. 


Old Trees, that have become established, may be 
treated, during a damp, foggy time, to a wash of 
strong soft-soap, thinned with water enough to 
work, or a lye of potash. This destroys moss, 
loosens old scales, and leaves the bark smooth. 

Injured Trees, such as have been broken by 
storms or otherwise, should have the ragged wound 
pared smooth. Those slightly injured by mice and 
rabbits will recover if earth be drawn up to cover 
the wound. If the bark is completely gone, the 
only way to save the tree is to connect the bark 
below and above the wound by cions, inserted 
in the bark so as to span over the injured part. 

Grafting should be done only when the swelling 
of the buds shows that vegetation is starting. 
Cions may be cut and preserved in moss or sawdust. 

Pruning is to be done before growth begins. In 
pruning neglected trees, the object should be to 
get an open and well-balanced head. Take care 
that a bad wound is not made by the falling of the 
limb when partly sawed off. Pare wounds smooth, 
and cover them with melted grafting wax or paint, 
which may be tinted, to be less conspicuous. 

Insects.—Those which need particular attention 
at this time are the Tent-caterpillar and the Canker- 
worm. The first named is still to be attacked in 


the eggs, which will be found attached in bands to ! 





the twigs, near their ends. The Canker worm is- 
sues from the ground in spring, and often im warm 
days this month. The females are wingless, and 
can only ascend the trees to deposit their eggs by 
climbing. Some obstacle must be presented to 
their ascent. The simplest is a band of stout paper 
tied around the tree; to which tar is applied. . This 
must be looked to every few days, and be renewed 
if the surface has become hard. There are a great 
many contrivances for surrounding trees with a 
gutter or barrier of oil or other liquid, impassable 
to insects, some of which are given in back volumes. 
The success of all these depends upon frequent in- 
spection and care. See back volumes for details. 

Manure may be spread upon the surface of the 
orchard. It should never be put in a heap around 
the trunks, where it does no good, but harm. 
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Fruit Garden. 


Trees, and there should be only dwarf ones in 
the fruit garden proper, will need pruning, wash- 
ing with soap or lye, protection against insects, 
ete., and such other care as has already been sug- 
gested for trees in the orchard. 

Grape- Vines may be pruned when not frozen. It 
frequently happens that, in the pressure of fall 
work, the vines are left until now. If the coldest 
of the winter is over, go over those trimmed 
last fall, and remove the extra buds that were left 
as a precaution against the severity of the winter. 

Blackberries and Maspberries should be set as 
early as the condition of the soil will allow. The 
underground shoots, which will form the canes of 
next season, start very early, and are likely to be 
injured if the setting is left until late. 

Strawberries may be planted in those localities 
where the frost is out of the ground. 


Kitchen Garden. 


Manure is the main question, and it will be 
needed in large quantities, not only to apply to the 
soil, but for hot-beds. The heaps should be so 
large that the generated heat will not allow them 
to freeze. When the heaps become heated, which 
is shown by the issuing of steam, or may be as- 
certained by thrusting a stake into them, they 
should be re-built; water if the interior is dry. 

Cold-Frames.—The plants will now bear full ex- 
posure during sunny days, but they must be cov- 
ered in the afternoon, even if the nights are mild, 
for fear of a sudden. change and snow storms. 

Hot-beds should be started six weeks in advance 
of the time for planting in the open air; hence 
they are now needed only in the warmer States, 
where Tomatoes, Egg Plants, etc., may be sown. 
Preparations should be made. The common size 
of sash is 3x6 feet, glazed with 8 x 10 glass. 

Straw Mats will also be needed to cover the sash, 
to protect plants from frost or too much sun. The 
mats should be 7 feet long, and 41¢ feet wide, so 
that two will cover three sashes. We have, in 
former volumes, given directions for making them. 
One of the simplest is to stretch five strands of 
strong twine or ‘“‘ marlin,” of the proper length, 
to form the mat, then lay on straw, with the but 
ends towards the edges of the mats, and about an 
inch in thickness; then put five other strings over 
the straw, and directly above the first ones, and 
take a large needle and twine and sew through the 
straw, taking care that the loop of the stitch 
catches bofh the upper and lower strings. The 
sewing should be done at each pair of strings. 

Brush, and Poles for peas and beans. Cut while 
there is leisure, and before the leaves start. 

Potatoes.—A few for very early planting may be 
kept in a warm room to start the sprouts, and then 
be planted in a warm place in the garden. A few 
days may be gained, as they may with 

Peas, by a little coaxing. Plant a row or two in 
a sheltered place, laying a board over the rows at 
night, and on very cold days. When the peas are 
up, raise the boards by means of bricks or some- 
thing else that will keep them clear of the plants. 
Two boards, nailed together like an eaves-trough, 











are sometimes used for a cover at night. ‘They 
may be placed, in the day, near the plants, to break 
off the wind and reflect the sun’s heat. 

Farsnips and Salsify.—Dig as soon as the ground 
is thawed, and before the plants start. 

Rhubarb.—Roots may be forced by placing them 
in earth at the bottom of a barrel in a warm room, 
or, where there are cold-frames or green-houses, 
they may be forwarded easily. 

Seeds. —Test their vitality as directed last month, 
Trust to none that are of doubtful identity. 

aa 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Plans for new improvements should be complet- 
ed before the working season begins. We give, on 
page 64, some suggestions about laying out flower 
beds, and shall probably have something to say on 
the subject next month. Whether the place be 
large or small, a considerable extent of unbroken 
turf should be secured, unless one’s taste for 
flowers is so strong as to require that all the avail- 
able land be appropriated to them. 

Shrubs should be taken into account in the plan. 
Many of them are beautiful in foliage all the sea- 
son, and some of them produce exquisite flowers. 
Prune established ones if they have become over- 
crowded and out of shape. Let the trimming con- 
form to the natural habit of the plant, and do not 
try to make one with naturally curving branches 
grow upright. Those which flower only on the new 
wood, like the Rose of Sharon, need to be cut 
back, to induce a strong new growth, while shrubs 
upon whick the buds for next year’s flowering, are 
ready formed, as the Lilac, need only to be thinned. 

Ornamental Trees, if they need pruning, should 
be treated with the same care as fruit trees. Sorhe- 
times it will be necessary to remove lower limbs 
which are in the way, but, as a general thing, it is 
better to leave the tree to take its natural form. 

Half Hardy Plants, which have been stored for 
winter in pits or in cellars, will need looking to, to 
guard against their being started into growth by 
the warmth of the sun. Give air, and keep as cool 
as possible, without severe freezing. Plants in cel- 
lars, if too dry, will need a little water. 

Dahlias, Cannas, and other roots, stored for the 
winter, should be examined occasionally. They 
are more apt to suffer from dampness than dryness, 
and should be removed to a drier place if there are 
any signs of decay. 

Wood-work, such as trellises, garden seats, rustic 
ornaments, etc., will need painting or oiling. 

At the South, where the climate permits it, trees 
and shrubs may be planted, perennials lifted and di- 
vided, lawns made, and other. spring work executed. 

Oo at 


Green-shouse and Window Garden. 


Air is to be given on mild Gays—a point much 
neglected by those who grow window plants. 

Dust should be removed from the leaves of win- 
dow plants by washing or showering. 

Insects.—Those which most commonly infest 
house plants are treated of on page 638. 

Bulbs should have the flower stalk cut away as 
soon as out of flower. If in pots or boxes, the 
leaves may be kept growing until they can be 
turned out in the open ground. Bulbs that have 
flowered in glasses are not worth saving. 

Plants in Bloom will need shading during the 
middle of the day. Bring those about to flower 
near the glass. 

Propagation of bedding and other plants for sum- 
mer use may now be commenced. Verbenas, Ge- 
raniums, Heliotropes, and such plants, are often 
needed in large quantities, and by beginning early 
the stock may be multiplied extensively. The tem- 
perature of the air of the house should always be 
lower than that of the cutting bench. 

Seeds of annuals, for summer blooming, may be 
sown in shallow boxes; the seedlings, when large 
enough to handle, may be pricked out into other 
boxes. Many of the herbaceous perennials, if 
started early in this way, will bloom the first year, 
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HOW tris DONE. 


As previously explained, the Publishers of the 
American Agriculturist employ no Agents, and pay 
But they 





no direct commissions on subscriptions. 





prepare a list of choice articles, very valuable for 


use, or for sale by those not needing them; which 


they offer to all desiring them, as rewards or Premi- 
ums to those who gather and forward clubs of sub- 
seribers. These Premiums are paid out of adver- 
tising receipts; all the money received from 
subscriptions, and much more, is expended upon 
the paper itself. The Premium Articles are pur- 
chased at the lowest wholesale cash prices, usually 
direct from the manufacturers, and by this.means, 
and by favorable advertising arrangements, large 
premiums can be offered. No article is offered 
which is not believed to be of a superior character, 
ang cheap at the prices named. The list is given 
in another column, and a full descriptive list is sent 
to all desiring it. Fully tem thousand people 
have obtained these premiums in the past, and a 
great number are now receiving them daily. 
While thousands have written expressing their 
great satisfaction at their reception, not a dozen 
persons have ever expressed the slightest disap- 
pointment. The Publishers aim to deal honestly, 


fairly, and liberally with all, and they have every 


be another 


they could obtain in any other way—ranging all the way 
from $30 to $400 amonth. The Publishers have letters 
and figures to show these facts. Any person, of the right 
tact and enterprise, can do the same. Those who have 
not the tact can cultivate it, if they have the enterprise. 


THE PASTOR OF A SMALL VILLAGE 
CHURCH, says: “...... I needed a Cyclopedia for 
my Library, but my small salary would never leave 
enough to buy it. ....I started out Monday morning 
among my parishioners, and, stating my object to my 
people, they soon helped me toa list of 96 subscribers, 
and I am sure I could have got 125 names, if you had re- 
quired it, for the Cyclopedia. lam grandly paid for my 
effort, which has really cost nothing, for in gathering the 
names I made nearly a hundred Parish calls that I ought 
to have made any way. I shall repay my people in infor- 
mation these books are furnishing me; the reading of 
your paper in ninety-six families will awaken thought and 
enterprise, and thus they will be doubly paid. Further, 
I know of at least $200 lost by the humbug swindlers last 
year, which your paper would have saved. So here will 
gain. Your premiums are a public benefit.” 


AN ACADEMY STUDENT, paying his own 
way, spent vacation in canvassing among his friends, and 
for the subscribers obtained he selected premiums he 
could sell; and, as the result, he cleared $5.27 for each 
day of vacation, over all traveling and other expenses. 


EIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS obtained 10 sub- 
scribers cach, and received for the Club a premium Me- 
lodeon for their Sunday School Room. Some people who 
at first thought they ‘* didn’t want the paper,”’ subscribed 
on account of the object aimed at, but they will doubt- 
less find the investment really a double paying one. 


A CLERK IN A COUNTRY STORE, says: 
OV as vane My friend S got an ‘American Watch” last 
year, and it was so good that I thought I would try for 
one this year. So Topened my list four weeks ago, and 
as opportunity occurred, without interfering with my 
regular duties, I have gathered and forwarded 55 sub- 
scriptions. I have found plenty of people willing to 
subscribe if I would take and forward the money. The 
enclosed list makes up 55 names—or enough for the 
Watch Premium, No. 56, and five names more towards a 
Sewing Machine for a widowed Aunt, which I shall get be- 
fore spring, and I guess before this month closes 





SEVERAL FARMERS’ CLUBS have divided 


| the collection of names among a few active members, 


reason to be gratified with the result...... Thou- 
sands of illustrations could be given had we room, 


but the following will suffice as recent examples 


FIVE LADIES obtained 12 subscribers each, 
received a Sewing Machine,and presented it toa Soldier's 
widow, who is thus placed in a condition to earn a living 
for herself and children. This is done in many places. 


POSTMASTERS, and their CLERKS in large 
numbers, are making up many Clubs, and calling largely 
for almost every article in the whole premium list. 


A SCHOOL BOY, (one of many similar cases) in 
five evenings, gathered 19 subscribers, and now owns the 
Great Dictionary, with its immense store of information. 


TWO FARMERS united their efforts, and in 
three weeks (using only part of the evenings and stormy 
days) they secured 150 subscribers in their own and an ad- 
joining neighborhood, and asa reward they own together 
@ Buckeye Mowing Machine, with no cost except freight. 


A SCHOOL TEACHER, during afew evenings, 
made up a Sewing Machine Premium Club, and sold the 
machine for $55, (equal to his net wages for two months). 


MANY GENTLEMEN of various occupations 
have made up Clubs of 6 to 66 subscribers, and have 
thus been able to surprise their “‘ better halves” with one 
#r more of the premiums Nos. 40 to 55. (See Table.) 


“LADIES, IN GREAT NUMBERS, and 
many MEN, are canvassing for our Premiums as a busi- i 
ness. They receive the articles and sell them, for they | 
are all very salable, and thus secure larger salarics than | 





five to a dozen each, and secured the valuable premiums 
Nos. 100 to 111—so that they have the books for general 
use, besides the paper for the individual subscribers. 


IN THE SAME WAY the valuable Live-Stock 
offered in the premiums are being secured for neighbor- 
hood use. One of these breeding animals, introduced 
in a neighborhood, will soon bring increased value 
to the stock, to the amount of thousands of dollars. 


BUT space fails us to note a hundredth part of what 
is being done all over the country, and easily done, too. 
The paper itself shall be so valuable as to repay all sub- 
scribers. The premiums are all so much extra gain, or 
pay, to those who simply take the trouble to explain its 
character and collect and forward names of subscribers. 


THIS MONTH 


IS A CAPITAL TIME to fill Clubs under way, 
and start and complete new ones. The supply of Premi- 
ums is abundant (except in animals) and almost any one 
who has enterprise and courage can gather a list of sub- 
scribers large enough fo get some of the premiums. 
There is hardly a Post Office in the whole country where 
there are not still subscribers enough left to form 
YOU READER, may se- 


TRY IT. 


quite a large premium Club. 


cure the premiums if you will. 


SEE “Special Notes” on next Page. 










































{In the following table is given the price of each arti- 
cle, andthe number of subscribers required to get it free, at 
$1.50 year, or at the lowest club rate ef $1 a year. For full 
descriptions of the articles send for our Special Sheet.) 
Table of Premiums and Terms, si Wumber 

S}| of s 
For Volume 29—(1870). 33 seribery 
8 | |requir 

Open to all--No Competition. & : tae 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. pans: $1.50! $1. $1. 

1—Shorthorn Bul’...........2005+ bebe Ssnaece $500 00'| 495 119 

2—Shorthorn Bull... *238600 00)| 560 {1308 
3—Shorthorn Buil... « +8700 00! | 80/1709 
4—Ayr shire Bull.... .......00008 --.$100 00)! 190) 350 
H—Ayrshive Bril.....ccce0.-- cee .. $150 00)! 165) 500 
G—Ayrshire Bull...........0005 . «8200 00; | 210! 650 
7—Alder ney Bull............ - 8200 00 210} 650 
S—Alder ney Buller... cccccecceeee £200 00 | op 
O—Alderney Bull.......0-.000.+- -$400 00: : 265 /1050 
WO— Devon Bill. 10... ccccecceees $100 00, 190° 35 
W1 —Devon Bull........6 ceeceeee $150 00 165) 509 
12—Devor Bull... ic... cccceeceees 9209 0 210! 659 
13—Cotswold RAM... ...ceceeeeees $100 00.) 120 36 
14—Cotswold Ram.........- #200 09-210 ABQ 
15 —Cotawold Ewe.... ..csesceecsecees $100 09, 1290 250 
16—Cotswold Ewe........ $159 00 185 Arg 
17—South down RaM,.......6-.00e eee $100 00,, 120 259 
18—South down Ram.........6++ sees BIH OM 165 BNO 
19 —South down Ewe.......ceceeeevvevees $75 00 100 295 
20 —Southdown Ewe...........+ $100 00 190 Bap 
21—Chester White Pig....... $3000 46 150 
22— “¥. | Re 350 00 66 295 
23-— Fleche Fowls. one Pair R10 00 5D 15H 
34H udan Fowls, one Pair... 31000 «50 150 
| 25—Creve Cour Forwls, one Pair..........6. $410 00 BN 159 
| 26—Black Spanish Fowls, one Pair. ..... 2 $2000, 30. 9 
| 27—Brahmas, Light, one Pdi7.........00005. S15 00) 99 Fx 
| 28—Gold Laced Sebright Bantams.one Pair $1500 2 % 
29—Bresee's King of the Earlies, (2 1b. pare.)%2 00 5, 2 
30—Norway Oats, (1 peck, Ramsdell & Co.) $25 7 
| 31—@arden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) $500) 13> 37 
32—Flower Seeds for « Family (100 kinds). $500)! 18) gt 
| 33—Garden Seeds & Flower Bulbs (Selection) #2 00 5; ® 
| 34—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)..... $2000,, 30) & 
Bs - By od ON EE ERR ire $800) 1 52 
| 36—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)......355 00) 60) 240 
ig 7 Sewing Machine (Florence). .$63 00) 70) 27 
| 38—Sewing Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) . 855 00)! 60 240 
|39—Lamb Knitting Machine.........0.0000+- $60 00) 67) 270 
| 40— Washing Machine (Doty’s)..........0.4. $14 00)| 21) 7 
| 4 1—Clothes” Wringer (Best— Universal) $1000! 18, § 
| 42—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)......$50 00) 66) 2% 
14 3—Caster and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....%30 00' 44) 140 
| 44—Cake Basket (do. 200; 19° 6 
| 45—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. 8 00,/' 16; 52 
| 46—Ice or Water Pitcher (do. $18 00)! 27) 9 
| 47—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. *600)) 15) 45 
| 48—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. £12 00)| 19) @& 
| 49—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.)....$12 00)| 19) 6 
50— Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.)....$14 00, 21, 7 
51 —Knives and rorks (do. do.)....818 50)! 27! 9 
5°2—HKnives and For™ (do, do.)....$22 00); 33) 110 
53--Hnives and Forks. (do. do.)....325 50}; 39) 124 
| 54—Carver and Fork (do, do.).... $5 00|; 13) 87 
| 55—Fluted Steel (do. do.).... $2 6) B 
| 5— Pocket Knife (J. P. Swain) $ | 4 
57 — Pocket Knife (do. do.).... ¥ 8) 29 
5S— Pocket Knife (do. do.). | 6) & 
59—Ladies' Pocket Knife (do, do. = $200|)) 5) 2 
60—WVelodeon, 4-octave(G. A.Prince & Co.'s) $67 00)| 78) 295 
| 6%3—Melodeon, 5-octave (do. do.). $112 00); 188) 400 
| 62—Piano, Splendid ‘oct. Steinieay & Sons) $030 00|| 540 1600 
|6@3—Colibri Piano (Mathusheck P. F. Co.) .$450 00\| 380 |1150 
| G4—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)... a0 00)! 50) 10 
| 65—Ladies’ Fine Gola Watch( Am. Watch Co. )$100 00}! 110) 850 
| 66—Preech-londing Pocket Rifle. -. 0... ....000+ $16 00); 24) 80 
| 67%—Double Bol. Gun, (Cooper, Harris & 4.5$30 00|| 46) 150 
| G8—Reneating Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co.)$i5 00); 92) $12 
1G@9—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.).........0+ $14 50|| 60) 190 
70—Case of Mathematical Instruments...... $9 00) 18) 55 
| '78—Case of Mathematical Instruments, 15 = 22) % 
| '7:2—GoldPen, Sil. Case, E. \( Warren &Spadone) R45 11’ 3 
| 73— Rola Pen ana Silt er Case, F. (do. do.), 5! ° 14| @ 
| 74—Ladies' Gold Pen and Rubber Case (do.) $6 00'| 15! 45 
| '25—Charles Pratt's Astral Oil (1can,5 Gal.) P+ a 9) 8 
76—Barometer (Woodr u's Mercurial)......$ 18| 58 
| 77—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial).... 33 00 22; 8 
| 7R3—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2. $12 125 00 150 | 450 
| 79—Patent Cylinder Plow,(R. H. Allen & Co.)$i8 po 27; 9 
| S0— Collins & Co.'s Cast ‘Cast-Steel Plow. $25 88 120 
ol Hand Cultivator and Weeder (Comstock) $9 00 17; 54 
| —Pump and Sprinkler (Page's) state sate ath 5 $500) 18° $ 
| 53 Family Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co.)...... $14 00)} 21; 7 
| 3 —Bullaing Blocks (Crvandall).....cccceees $2 00) 6; 2 
| §$5—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... ccc. c. cece $9 00|| 17 
| 86— New American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) $80 00 96 $25 
| 87— Wor cester’s Great Illustrated Dictionary $10 00|| 18) 58 
| 88—Any Back Volume Agriculturist ating $1 | 20 
| 89—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. | SS $3 50 | 29 
90—Any Three do. do. do. 35 $5 25); 13) 38 
91—Any Four ae. do. do. Ss $7 00)) 15) 2 
| 92—Any Five do. do. 2S $8 %5/| 17; & 
| _—(Kach neat Vou. at samerate) {Se | | 
93—Thirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII. —_ $22 75)| 33) 108 
94—Any Back Volume Agriculturist . $2 50) | 24 
95—Any Two Back Volumes do. -S $5 00 | 36 
96--Any Threedo. do. do. SS $7 50|| 16; 8 
y—Any Four do. do. do. = 2810 00|| 18) 60 
os—Any Five do. do, 8S s12 50|| 21) @ 
Each add'l Vou. at same rate) & | 
99— Thirteen Vols. XVI.to XXVIII. J $32 50|| 45) 187 
100—A $10 Librar y (Four Choice. $10 00)) 18) 38 
1014 15 Library do, Ss 15 00}| 24) 8 
102—A $20 Library do. 52 $20 00)| 31) 106 
103—A $25 Library do. 58825 00) 38) 125 
104—A $30 Library do. m3 $30 00)! 44) 144 
105—A $35 JLibrar do. 3S. $35 00) 50 162 
106—A $40 Library do. SS$40 00|| 56) 17 
107—A 845 Library do. S345 00|| 62) 192 
108—A 35 Library do. = S850 00)| 68) 207 
109—A $60 Library do. $5360 00/} 80) 237 
110 —A 875 Library = m3 »$75 00) | 100) 282 
111—A $100 Libr qe | - 360 
112—A Choice of ‘Good Books (See Terms below).!! ave 








(e Kvery Premium article is New and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or bowing 
any article inour Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
Nos. 29 to 33, 56 40 59, 70 t0 74, and 88 to 
112 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express (at the Post-office or express @ffice ne@rest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
~The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 
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SPECIAL NOTES, 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing Items : (a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though coming from a dozen different Post-offices. 
But....(0) State: with each name or list of names sent, 
that itis for a premium....(¢) Send the names as fast as 
obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper a once. You can have any time, from one to 
four months, to fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that there may be 





no confusion of money accounts.... (e—) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers, N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 


mium articles are cafled for....(/) Specimen Numbers, 


Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, as they are very costly....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is atour risk. 


Description of Premiums, 
Every Premium is described in the October Agricul- 
turist, and alsoina Special Sheet, which will 


be sent free toevery one desiring it. We have room 


here for the following only : 


No. 84.— Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. They are very simple in construction, 
will stand years of children’s handling without breaking, 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellings, 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, ctc., in almost endless 
variety, can be built with them,and the structures re- 
main so firmas tobe carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large hand-bill giving various designsof buildings, This 
is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


Nos. 88 to 93.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
ifsent by mail,as they must be post-paid.——They are 
profusely Illustrated, the Engravings used in them having 
alone cost about $35,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than twelve volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXVIII., inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 88 
to 93 above, but are neatly“Sound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to 111.—Good Libraries. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books 
published monthly, (see another page), to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. (3 Let 
the Farmers of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general use, 


No. 112.—General Book Premium. 
Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our published list to the amount of 10 cents for 
each subscriber sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name 
sent at $1.20 each; or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. 
This offer is only "for clubs of %5 or more. The books 
will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—-—_e——_ 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Jan, 14, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year ; 
also for the year ending Dec. 31. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT TLE NEW YORK MARKETS. 


<ECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs, 
24 days tis m1°th.247,500 | 185,000 141,000 ———._ 178,000 237,000 
24 dayslastin’ th.519,000 8, 173, 000 120, 000 56,500 1 558,000 2,147,000 
SALES. Fiour. won Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days this m’th.214,000 1,7 995,000 $2,000 138,000 768,000 
24 days ast m1’th.336,000 3, jie ‘N00 1,609,000 47,000 783000 1,656, 500 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. —_ n. Skye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1870..... 247,500 185,000 1 —— 178,000 237,000 
20 days 1869..... 179,000 324,090 3 500 3,999 27,009 36,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Cor a Rye. Bar a Oats. 


24 days 1870.. 214,000 1,756,000 995,000 32,000 135,000 768,000 
20 days 1869, .. 21, 000 1,052,500 1,497, 000 163, 000 185, 000 910,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
oo ee 1,582,211, 18,240,586 1,637,586 142,542 49,393 
TBE. .cccces 11,020,522" 5,775,109 6,002,825 153,098 —— 94,340 
4. poeta Jrom New York, Jan. 1 to Jan. 14; 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats. 















1870...... 61,497 419,228 16,616 880 
1869, .....36,914 131,992 214.250 — — 7,900 
+ «29,860 59,570 300,987 — — 1,044 


Stock of grain in store at New York; 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
meneecaxa 4,423,028 591,908 38,289 34,900 Ms 310,935 85,405 

tate elated 810,562 833,909 50,043 ——* 1386, 594 77,097 


1,616,030 693,085 $1,700 31,58. 281,581 6s, 782 
O66 1t.5...0.3. 978,272 445,068 34,467 f 120,950 7,094 
« 14,121 127,736 56,081 — 13520 18 870 


634,262 253,155 75,797 361 50,21 105,458 
. 531,657 $28,613 71,418 2,966 230° 97.177 
. & 3E 546 555,993 109,746 
1,056,048 394,156 107,502 17,684 613,166 77,677 
1,684,633 1,080,769 165,008 48,281 1,178,740 66,664 
x 4 1,301,167 211,880 81 616 2, 000.457 50,095 
° 12,708,609 1,407,646 225,182 91,884 2'890,529 58.034 
Jan. 13. 3,524, 172 1,509,233 263,260 54,740 3 364,354 236,001 
1868. 

Dec. 1 -...,..3,475,544 2,005,819 287 101 342,921 3,044,591 99,526 


6. Receipts of Breadstuffs in New York in each of 
the last seven years : 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
869..... a 716 23,813,652 11,666,784 357,8''8 3,007,958 8,747,322 
3 2,860,726 12,988 147 19,058,615 773,351 2,853,043 10,221,590 
892 9,640, y131 14, 979; 277 765,376 2,669,724 8,030,807 
835 5,29, 912 22 "189,582 1,314,943 5,695,485 8,811,¢ 
3,628,526 Ay 68,929 15,935,277 899,679 3,239,054 9,85 
967 e717 13,453,136 7, 16 4,895 491,915 2,544,891 12, 
4,059 19,987,856 14, 234,599 439,567 2,143,485 11,076, 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 






























































Dec. 14. Jan, 14. 

Prick OF GOLD . 12214 12134 
FLour—Super to Extra State 440 @615 $450 @600 
Super to Extra Southern.. 560 @1000 540 @1000 
Extra Wetter ......ccccccccccs §00 @950 500 @950 
Extra GeNeSeC.........ccceces 623 @750 610 @750 
Superfine Western 40 @49 450 @48 
ag . 450 @58 42383 @53 
Corn ME 450 @515 450 @510 
WHEAT— AL kinds of White. 1 40 @16 13 @180 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 105 @1% 100 @128 
Corn— Yellow ............ seaiga 92 @114 9 @110 
MOINGO. Sasa cite nde vives ets 10 @112% 8 @1068 
Oats— Western ...........0... 6 @ 68% 57 @ 6 
SORES aids vececcseses R¥@ 4% 808 @ & 
ye. Se 102 @115 100 @112 
PORE Gta asicinei bers ccs 10 @130 100 @123 
Hay Bale # 100 6 @18 80 @ 1 20 
Straw, #100 b 7% @110 7 @110 
Corrox— on B4E@ 2K 5 @ 2% 
Hops—Crop of 5b @ B® 6b @ B 
FEATHERS P five Geese, %S& @ & 8 @ & 
Srep—Clover, #® . RK@ 18% 13 @ 14 
Timothy, ® bushel. . 8% @40 400 @48 
Flax, ® bushel...... 23 @24 22 @2390 
Suear—Brown, # b 10K%@ 12X¥ 9¥@ 12% 
MoLassxs, Cuba, gal. 3 @ 48 32 @ 45 
CorFrer— Rio, (Gold, in bond) 8%@ 12% 8%@ 12% 
‘TOBACCO, Kentucky, &e., 8D. 9@ ii 9@ ii 
Seed Leaf, #D......... ...... 2 @ % 2@ 7% 
Wout. ieenenie Fleece,#?®. 44 @ 60 2@ 6 
Domestic, pulled, ® B® 32 @ 4 30 @ 47 
California, unwashed, @ 8 0 @ 8 
(OT * ) eae @ 10% 9%¥@ 10% 
OrL-CakE—® ton tee @48 00 4150 @47 50 
PorK—Mess, # barrel @33 2% 2725 @28 00 
Prime, # warrel.. @27 00 —- @ — 
BreFr—Plain me 00 @1800 800 @14 00 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, # D. 8 @ 2W %@ 17 
Bove 6 estern, # P...... 0@ 20 @ 3 
—, og paieuaie: Sree wetie beine’s fe 2 8 @ 45 
ee ER a are ‘ 10 @ 17% 10 @ 18 
BEANS —® Saree 210 @340 20 @3% 
Pras—Canada, in bond, Rbu. 106 @110 10 @110 
Eeas—Fresh, # dozen. . @ 6 0 @ 4£ 
PouULTRY —Fowls & Chickens 2@ lf 5 @ 2B 
Turkeys, lg AR AG ay. 4@ w@ 18 @ 2% 
Geese, # P: «we. 18 @830 1385 @358 
POTATOES, New ¥ BwDEccsas 160 @223 12 @200 
APPLES—# barrel............. 250 @450 8300 @4%5 
SwEeET PoTATOEs, # bbl...... 300 @5 00 —-@ — 
TURNIPS—#® Dbl..... 13 @1%8 15 @1% 
CABBAGES—#@ 100.. 450 @ 6 50 —- @ - 
OnIons—# bbl 430 @653 40 @7%7% 
CRANBERRIES—® bD! — @ — 100 @12 0 
BROOM-CORN—#® DB... 122 @ 16 122 @ 19% 





Gold has been unsettled and lower, having fallen to 
11914, but it subsequently rallied to 12344, and closed at 
1213g....Breadstuffs have been offered freely, and have 
been depressed in price,on a moderate trade. At the 
close, holders of Flour, Wheat, Oats, and Barley, mani- 
fested unusual eagerness to realize, in view of the liberal 











supplies available,and prices closed in favor of pur- 
chasers....Provisions have been in better supply,.and 
hog products have been muchcheaper. The demand has 
been somewhat brisker, at the reduced figures....Cotton _ 
has been less active, and irregular....Wool has been 
slow of sale, and weak in price....There has been much 
less movement in Hay, Hops, Seeds, and Tobacco, which 
have been held with comparative firmness....We give 
monthly and annual statistics of the breadstuff trade of 
this port, carefully made up, from our own records. 


New York Live-Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot’l. 


Dec.....20th.....00. - 5,821 126 640 27,925 a 1163 47,275 
do. 28th........ .- 5,569 124 483 20,882 1,610 38,868 
a ap rrrere - 4,788 98 370 20,100 ian 25 34,076 


do. Po eee aoe Mo 128 582 37,487 10,552 55,827 
Total in 4 Weeks, 23,256 471 2,075 106,894 43,650 176,046 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks 29,588° 564 5,077 169,145 81, 408 236,092 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week..... 
do. do. last Month.....5, 
do. do. prev’s Month... .7/990 115 23020 43,054 20,741 
Average per Week,1869. 6,2 92 1,752 15,348 
do. 0. do, 1868. 733 «6105 «41,588 27,182 18,809 
do. do. do. 1867. 5544 64 1,320 22154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866. 5,748 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865. 5,255 118 1,500 16,001 11,028 





Total in 1909..........++-326,280 43 91,083 1,499,509 798,199 
Total in 1868.........+++.-298,128 5,460 82.571 1,413,479 978,061 
Total in W0loci.ccasees $ 369 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866........... 298,880 4,885 62,420 1,010,000 672,000 
Total in 1965. .....2022. 970,271 6,161 77,991 896,733 573,190 
Total in 1864............ 267,609 7,608 75,621 782,462 660,277 


In summing up the yearly supply of stock coming to 
the New York market for the year ending Dec, 3ist, 1869, 
we find a large increase in some departments over the 
receipts given for former years, while in others the sup- 
ply has not quite equaled that of last year. In the num- 
ber of beeves there is an increase of 28,152 over the total 
for 1868, making the weekly average 6,275, or 542 more 
than the weekly average for 1868. The largest increase 
is among sheep, where the sum total exceeds that of last. 
year by over 86,000. These figures are a pleasing feature 
to all interested in the growth of New York City. The 
markets have been much enlarged, improved, and they 
are undoubtedly at present second to none in comfort. 
and regularity, care and attention given to the stock, or 
in the general courtesy to both buyer and seller... 
Beef Cattle.—The weather, since our last report, has: 
not been favorable for the beef trade. There have been 
several rains, followed by close, unseasonably warm 
days, which depressed the price somewhat. We quote 
some high figures, but they are only for fancy “* Holiday 
Beef;” the prices of fair to medium grades change but 
little. The market has not been active since the new 
year began, but the yards are pretty well cleaned out. 
each day. Butchers will not look at any animal that is 
not fat, and the price paid for such, over poor ones, is: 
quite marked. Poultry has been abundant and cheap 
this year, and much of the high priced holiday beef, after 
hanging on the hooks for a few days, was finally sold 
at a loss to the butcher. There were many fin® bullocks 
for sale, as is always the case in New York at Christmas 
time, but there is no space to give them special men- 
tion. The display (and the markets are a real show im 
the holidays) was fully equal to that of former years. We 
have seen heavier cattle in market, but a drove of fifty 
head, warranted to run 64 Ibs. to the cwt., is pleasant to 
look at, and such were in market, and sold as high as 22c. 
per pound. The following is the list of prices, average 
price, and figures at which the largest lots were sold: 
Dee. St ranged 11 @2c. Av. 15c. Large sales 14 @ E 

do. 114%@18c. do. a do. do. 14@ 
i “ith do. 10 @18c. do. do. do. 13 $ ie 
do. 1ith do. 10 @17%c. do. laze. do. do. 13@1 

By comparing the averages of this month with those 
for Jast month, it will be seen that the advance in price 
is really very little. We place it at about 4%c.@c. per 
pound for fair beef. Of course the high price paid for 
very extra steers is not taken into the calculation.... 
Miileh Cows have been more plentiful, and the 
market steady. There being a good demand, prices 
keep about the same. Fresh cows sell quickly for from 
$80@$100, but they must be good, and not half milked 
cows, with borrowed calves. A few, very fine, have sold 
for a few dollars over $100. Medium cows may be 
bought for from $70@$80, and sell slow at lower prices. ... 
Calves.—The supply is small in this department, and 
sales rather slow. Butchers prefer in good weather to 
buy ‘ Hog-dressed,” which come in quite freely this 
season. Live calves sell, if fat, from 12c.@13c. With 
poor ones, 10c., and lower, per pound. ‘‘ Hog-dressed,”” 
best quality, are worth 14c.@18c. . Medium to poor, 
8c.@10c. per pound. Sheep are in fair demand, and 
prices a little better. The quality also has improved, 
and buyers seem a little more ready to take them. Sheep 
that average over 100 Ibs. bring from 74c.@8c. ; those of 
less weight from 44%c@5%c. and 6c. per pound. Fat: 
sheep always sell quickest and best, and we urge upom 
farmers to send only such to market. ...Swine.—. 
The advance noticed in our last report has been more 
than lost this month. The supply has not been large, 
but the great number of ‘ Western-dressed” offered, 
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“prought down the price. Fat hogs are now selling 
‘for from 10c.@10%c. per lb. City-dressed bring 13c., or 
a fraction more, and western-dressed 12c.@12c. per Ib. 

“The Chicago Live-stock Reporter gives the following 
packing returns of Hogs packed at the various points the 
‘present season, compared with the number last season: 











Present am Present Last 

"Chicago 508403 5 307.948 Keokuk... S000" 6°. 500 
U. le see n *. Ds 
Cincinnati... 253,000 a ncy.. ae ed 29,111 
St. Louis... 145,000 224, "341 ‘ekin, in:. 2,200 5,310 
Louisville .. 165,000 167,209 Burli Jew Ta. od 12,300 
Milw : %,081 129,094) Musea’ 8,000 5,100 
Peoria...... B+ 33,08 Springfi'd, Tn. 10,000 12,000 
Lafayette... 

f Ly TTT tere «1,045,887 887 1,647,144 


At the points indicated above, thines appears to have 
been 601,257 hogs packed to the present time less than 
the entire number last season. The deficiency will 


scarcely be made good at the close of the present season. 











containing a great man 
good (fits and Suggestions Brack pg Raves 4 smeller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage 12 Cents a Year in Ad- 
wance.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


How to Remit :—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the orderof Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many, of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letier is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 

Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each a@dition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 

Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1869) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous twelve volumes 
(16 to 28) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at 75 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





LARGE PAY for LITTLE 
WORK, is really offered in the Publisher's Premium 
‘Table, (page 44), and there is, in all the year, no better 
time than during February, to gather new and old sub- 
scribers, and obtain these premiums. There is no Post- 
office of a population so small, that there are not enough 
persons to make upa smaller or larger premium club. 
These clubs can, if necessary, be gathered from several 
neighborhoods, and from different Post-offices, if all are 
forwarded by the same person. In some localities, half a 
dozen premium clubs, more or less, can be gathered from 
the same Post-office. A large preminm can be obtained 
by little outlay of time. It has been done thousands of 
times, and as human wants are about the same every- 
where, what has been done in one case, can be done in 
another. Reader, YOU can get a premium, if you wish. 

Good Advertisements, by 1 large num- 
ber of dealers, will be found in the proper pages, and 
they furnish useful information, Looking through these 
will often suggest new ideas and profitable investments. 
Those writing for circulars, or sending orders to our ad- 
vertisers, will confer a double favor by stating in their 
letters, where they saw the advertisement responded to. 





Letters and Letters.—Each issue bears 
witness that we devote several pages of space, and a 
great amonnt of timc, to answering the questions of our 
eorrespondents. We wonld say to our new subscribers, 











and remind our oldvones, that this is one of the most 
time-consuming portions of our editorial duties, and in- 
form them that they can save us much time, and insure 
for themselyes a more prompt attention, if they will 
state their case in brief, and stop when they are done. 
letter like this,—‘* Dear Sir.—Being a great lover of that 
noble animal, the horse, I presume that you take an in- 
terest in him also, This is the first question that I have 
ever asked you, and I hope your well-known good na- 
ture,” etc., etc., for two mortal pages, at the very end of 
which comes the question. A letter like this is laid aside 
until we have time to study it, and find out what the 
writer wants. If he had written ‘‘Dear Sir.—My horse 
finds it dificult to open his left eye in the morning. The 
lids appear to be glued together. Whatis the remedy ?”— 
his case would have becn comprehended at a glance. We 
have many letters which we can not answer, because 
life is too short. Twelve to twenty or more questions on 
a subject would require a treatise, and a book upon the 
subject should be procured. Where letters are received by 
the thousand, it will be seen that directness and brevity 
are desirable. Persons writing should always give their 
name, though they can use any signature they choose for 
matter intended for publication. Do not inclose, as is 
frequently done, 25 or 50 cents “for information,’”’—we 
have none to sell upon such terms. Send $5,000, or 
nothing but a postage stamp, which, by the way, too 
many forget when they ask an answer by mail. 

Our Annuals for 1870, viz., the ‘ Agri- 
cultural *’ and “ Horticultural,”’ are beautiful and valuable 
volumes, which should go into every household. They 
cost but 50c. each, in fancy paper covers, or 75 in cloth. 





Six-and-a-Half Subscribers a Mi- 
mute !— With the hard times among our western 
grain growing readers, we hardly expected the circula- 
tion of the American Agriculturist would hold its own 
this year. Weare agreeably disappointed in the result. 
Instead of losing old readers, they are renewing gen- 
erally, and bringing along many of their friends and 
neighbors. Our largest receipts for any single day in 
any preceding year were 3,365. This year we have 
received 3,944 names in a single day! This, for ten 
working hours, is equivalent to OVER SIX SUBSCRIBERS A 
MINUTE !...... We tender our thanks to all the kind 
friends who have helped to secure this advance in our list 
of readers. We shall be thankful for a continuance of the 
same favors. Now is the time to lay in the year’s stock 
of plans, hints, and suggestions for the summer work 
on the farm, in the Garden, and in the Household, ete. 
apa It will be seen on another page that the Publishers 
continue their offers of fine Premiums, which are very 
desirable, and may be secured by a large number of our 
friends during this and the succeeding month. 





West and South.—A long article froma 
special Western correspondent came too late for this 
month. We solicit communications on practical local 
topics from all our readers at the West and far South. 





New York State Poultry Society. 
—The annual meeting and election of officers of this 
society was held on the 1ith of January, at which time 


A | 








notable changes were made in the administration. Those 
elected for the current year are T. B. Kingsland, of New 
York City, President, M. C. Weld, of New York, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, G. H. Leavitt, of Flushing, L. I., Re- 
cording Secretary, Wm. Simpson, Jr., of West Farms, 
Treasurer. Some changes were also made in the list of 
Vice-Presidents, and in the Executive Committee. Votes 
of thanks were passed. <A very great degree of harmony 
appeared to prevail among members at the close of the 
meeting. A!l communications with reference to the So- 
ciety should be addressed to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Col. M. C. Weld, 245 Broadway, New York City. 


os 





Pennsylvania State Poultry So- 
ciety.—A more satisfactory exhibition than the second 
annual one of this Society, which closed in Philadelphia 
on the 25th of Dec., has probably never been held in this 
country. The number of fowls was not large, but their 


quality was excellent, Light Brahmas, as usual, being 
largely represented. The successful exhibitor in this 


class at the first exhibition again received the highest + 
honors, a result mainly due to the system of feeding he 
pursues. Dark Brahmas, and Buff and Partridze Cochins 
were shown, but the display of French fowls was meagre, 
no Creveceurs being exhibited. Mrs. Sherlock, of 
New York, was awarded first premium for Houdans. 
Fine Hamburgs, of all the varieties, were shown in pro- 
fusion. There were several coops of cross-bred fowls,— 
first-class birds for the table. Cross-breeding should re- 
ceive more attention from breeders than has hitherto 
been given. The collection of water fowls was of great 
excellence. A pair of pet Rocky Mountain goats, a cage 





of different varieties of diminutive African birds, and 


| the dishonest senders. 
| Bank, Nassau St., Cor. Pine, is one of our best city Banks.] 





trout in different stacés of Growth, attracted much 
attention. The most extensive collection of fowls was 
exhibited ‘by the President, Mr. Herstine. They were 
entered for exhibition only, which is commendable, 
and worthy of imitation by officers of other societies, 

Farm Wages.-—M. D. Miller reports from 
Atchison Co., Kansas, the following average farm wages: 


WHEAT.—1865.-3 bush. per week w ith board, 38% without. 
1867.-234 314 


1869. 61 “ce “ee “ vat % “ 
Corn.—1865.--5 bush. per week w ith board, %% without. 

1867.--8% 9% 6 

1869. 15° “ “ 18 6 


Is not the additional allowance for ‘ without board” 
far too small? Let us have many correct reports, 


How to Import Stock.—‘J. WV. H.” 
Breeders who have trustworthy foreign correspondents, 
that will select and purchase and ship stock for them, 
may import with little trouble, provided the animals 
come consigned to careful parties, who wil! look after 
them on landing ; otherwise stock importation is trouble- 
some as well as expensive. Mr. W. H.T. Hughes has 
established a depot at the port of New York, is prepared 
to learn the wants of American breeders, and import for 
them, selecting the stock through responsible parties in 
England and elsewhere, each shipment being accompan- 
ied by an especial attendant. The animals we have seen 
of his importation arrived in fine condition, and were 
good specimens of their breeds. 





Enormous Cattle.—Mr. George Ayrault, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has raised and fattened fonr bul- 
locks, which are now ripe for market, and have been sold 
to Wm. Laylor, butcher, of Centre Market. They are 6 
years old—the lightest one is said to weigh 3,300 pounds. 
They will be on exhibition the first of February in 
New York City, and butchered before Washington's 
birthday. We shall take pains to investigate their merits. 


Sundry Humbugs.—If there could bea 
satisfactory feature in this whole swindling business, it 
would be found in the fact that so large a part of the ef- 
forts of the present operators are aimed at those who are 
themselves dishonest. For example, many hundreds of 
thousands of circulars have recently been sent out, offer- 
ing counterfeit money. Of course no one bites at the 
tempting bait but those who are willing to circulate the 
‘* stuff,” and it is no pity that they loose all the money 
they send; it is only changing genuine money from the 
pocket of one rogue to that of another. Of this charac- 
ter is the new scheme of the “‘ Fourrn (st.) NATIONAL 
Bankine Company oF NEW YORK The operators 
claiming to be president, cashier, etc., propose to send 
out a few hundred thousand dollars of their bills, all over 
the country, and then ‘fail’? about next May. They 
offer half the profits ‘to those who circulate the bills. 
They want a deposit of $10 as security from those who 
order a package of the bills. The ‘* Banking House” we 
found to be a basement room, with a cheap desk, two 
rickety chairs, and a boy, who said the “* President” and 
‘‘Cashier” had gone down to Wall street, and “ didn’t 
say when they would be back.’’ We believe not many 
of the letters to this concern have got beyond the ‘* dead 
Ictter office."” The money ought not to be returned to 
[The genuine Fourth National 


. The counterfeit money circulars of J. P. Waters & 
Co., H. Lotz & Co., Porter & Co., Clement & Co., ete., 
have come to us during January from a great number of 
our readers, some of whom inquire why these fellows 
are not stopped. If any one will carefully examine these 
circulars, they will see that they try to avoid offering 
counterfeit money. They really send only fac-similes, 
which are merely little photographs of the currency, 
worth nothing to pass as money of any kind. The 
operators are very careful never to get caught with a 
single dollar of counterfeit money in their hands...... 
For other names see our last month’s humbug column. 
As fast as these swindling firms are detected, their letters 
at the Post-office are stopped, and go to Washington. 
i aeeee Even among the twelve Disciples of our Saviour, 
there was one Judas,—rather a consolation to christian 
people, when a supposed good man turns out to be a vil- 
lain. There are Judases even among ‘our Postmastes, 
and the counterfeit money swindles have helped bring 
some of them to light. Several have been detected in 
trying to obtain counterfeit money for circulation. Of 
course they were beheaded in short meter. The Post- 
office Department has an eye on several not yet removed. 

.. Watson, Graff & Co., Importers, etc., (new names,) 
and also G. W. Harris & Co., ‘‘ Bankers and Receivers for 
the Shareholders,” appear to be still stealing simple peo- 
ple’s money by pretending to have $200 watches for them 
from Riverside Enterprises, and Prize Concerts, which ° 
will be forwarded on receipt of $10 to $13 cash for ex- 
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penses. They are nothing else than mean thieves, who 
steal from the ignorant and foolish, and usually from the 
poorest class of persons. -..- The Humbug-complained 
of by “‘ Anonymous,” of Lawrence, Kansas, does not be- 
long to the class discussed in these columns...... Costly 
advertising is that of one Taylor, who. offers to send a 
lottery ticket, sure to draw & first-class prize, worth ever 
so many thousands of dollars, to each of a million or 
less people who will send him $1, and tell their neigh- 
bors who bought their tickets for them. As thirty-one 
of these offers went to one small Post-office, he proposes 
to give some $60,000 for advertising his business in a 
small country place—otherwise he would keep the tickets 
and draw the money for himself! Whew! How liberal 
some of these lottery dealers are! Lloyd, Semmes & 
€o. are nearly as liberal, for they propose to give $10,000 
to the fools who remit them $10 for tickets...... To 
many inquirers. The ‘** Children’s Aid Society ”’ of this 
city, of which Chas. L. Brace, 19 E. 4th street, is Secre- 
tary, Wm. A. Booth, 100 Wall street, President, and J. E. 
Williams, Metropolitan Bank, 108 Broadway, Treasurer, 
is not a humbug, but an efficient, valuable Society, doing 
a world of good, and worthy of the support of all good 
people. The circulars of this Society returned to us for 
inspection, with the above names and addresses on them, 
are genuine...... Beware of cheap oils, and don’t invest 
your money in “‘ rights” for selling until you know just 
what and whom you are dealing with. We have several 
ingenious circulars, filled with great pretensions, and 
making prodigious offers to ‘‘agents.”’....../ A Salem, 
Mass., gentleman sent $1 to Nassau street, New York, 
for a *‘ Parlor Steam Engine,” and after long waiting and 
writing, got a circular stating that the thing had “ bust- 
ed,” and was dangerous, and that a book would be sent 
for the dollar. It finally came—‘‘a mean, low, paper 
covered book, worth (or costing) about 10 cents.” The 
Boston Magazine should be careful what and for whom 
they advertise...... Harris, or any other man, who offers 
to send for $1 ‘a Silver Cased Watch, patent lever move- 
ment, hunting cased, full jeweled, and warranted a cor- 
rect time-keeper,” is a swindler. So of the ‘ Ladies 
Watches,” etc......A New York concern offers pay for 
lists of names of persons afflicted with certain diseases. 
Pray don’t furnish them as a guide for hurling at the un- 
fortunates a lot of circulars of ‘‘ Patent’? or ‘‘ Quack” 
medicines. These circulars beget anxieties, and false 
hopes, and medicine gulping, of ten thousand times 
more damage tothe patients than the medicines will 
ever be beneficial. One of these ‘‘agency’’ circulars is 
afraud—nobody at the place advertised......To C. M. 
W., and other inquirers. The ‘‘ great Doctors” you in- 
quire about, and all other advertising Doctors, are hum- 
bugs. We don’t know of a single advertising doctor in 
whose hands we would place a cent of money, or entrust 
the life of a friend, on any account. Wedon't speak at 
random. The religious papers publishing their adver- 
tisements ought to be sent to purgatory—for a season. 





Fresh Manure for Corn.—‘Had I 
better apply fresh livery-stahle manure broadcast or in 
the furrow for corn ?”’—Spread it over the whole surface 
and plow it under. If the soil is poor, put a little well 
rotted manure in the furrow or hill, to give the plants a 
good start. In the mild climate of Tennessee, by draw- 
ing out your stable manure now, and piling it in a heap 
in the field, covering it with three or four inches of soil, 
and turning it once or twice, it will ferment rapidly, and 
be ready to apply to corn in the hill. 

A Ton of Manure.—Several have asked 
what Mr. Henderson, in his ‘‘Gardening for Profit,” 
means bya tonof manure. He means 2,000 Ibs. He 
nsed this term as being more definite than load. 

Value of a Yardful of Manure.— 
Mr. J. Townley, Jr., of Elizabeth, N. J., calculates to 
have 300 loads of manure in his yard this spring. He 
feeds 18 head of neat stock, and 3 horses. They eat 100 
bushels of ‘‘ beer grains” in winter, and 50 bushels in 
summer, per week, besides about 118 bushels of corn- 
meal in the course of the year. The meal and grains are 
fed upon hay and corn-stalks, cut up and soaked. He 
wants to know how much his 300 loads of manure 
will be worth.—We estimate from the figures. given 
in the tables in the Agricultural Annual for 1868, 
and repeated in 1869, and from those in John- 
son’s ‘‘How Crops Grow,” that the manure made 
from feeding 3,900 bushels of brewer’s grains is worth 
$590.28 ; that from the 24!; tons of meal, $18.62; while 
(allowing only one ton and a half of hay and stalks to 
each animal,) that from the coarse fodder will be worth 
$222.05,"making in all $830.95, based upon the price of 
Peruvian guano, when it was $60 gold, per ton. We 
have not estimated the value of the litter, forming a good 
part of the bulk of the manure. This would, at a low 
estimate, add $170 to the value above stated, making 
"$1000 for the 300 loads. If the hay consists largely of 





clover, it would materially add to this valuation. In 
adding froely litter of swamp grasses, leaves, dry muck, 
etc., the bulk will be increased more rapidly than the 
value per load, but the aggregate increase of value 
would be very great—thus, instead: of 300 loads, worth 
$1,000, with these 21 head of stock 600 loads, worth 
$1,500, might easily be made. 

Proceedings of the Am. Pomo- 
logical Society.—With commendable promptness 
the proceedings of the 12th session of the society, held 
in Sept. last, came to us early in January, in a well 
printed volume of about 240 pages. The discussions at 
the meeting are given, reports of various committees, 
and the Catalogue of Fruits. Every fruit grower should 
have these biennial volumes, which he can only obtain 
by remitting $2 to Thomas P. James, Treasurer, Phila., 
which will constitute him a member of the society for two 
years, The payment of $10 makes one a life member. 

Geological Report of the Exploration 
of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, by Dr. F. V. 
Hayden. This is the geologist’s account of a survey 
made under the direction of Capt. (now Col.) Reynolds, 
and the U. S. Engineers, and gives the geological features 
of the mineral resources of a region of which we have 


“hitherto had but an imperfect history. An admirable 


map accompanies the report, and gives at a glance the 
geological formations of the different portions of the 
country. The government explorations have been of 
great value to the early settlers in the far West, and we 
always welcome reports like the present as evidences 
of government money well spent.—We suppose copies 
may be obtained from members of Congress. 

Ferrets.— F. R. E.,”’ Cleveland, O., writes : 
‘The article in January number relative to Ferrets 
should be read by every farmer. My good friend, Pro- 
fessor J. P. Kirtland, keeps a ferret, and has no trouble 
from mice or rats. He makes a pet of it, as he does of 
all useful animals which he has around him. He keeps 
it in a box, takes it out, and gives it a chance to work 
among the rats from time to time, then plays with it 
awhile, and puts it away in its nest again. There is only 
one trouble in keeping ferrets, and that is, they are cross 
towards children, and disposed to bite; but when pro- 
vided with a box or pen, and there kept, except when 
wanted for use, no trouble ensues. 

Lilacs.—Mrs. A.C. McCarter. There are two 
or three varieties of Lilac that are near enough to red to 
be called so in common language. A poet often calls a 
flower by any color that suits his rhyme or meter best. 





Special Premium.—The Elegant 
Picture ** Dandelion Time.” By Mrs. Litty 
M. Spencer.—The name of Mrs. Spencer has become 
familiar throughout the country. Though of a poetic 
imagination, and the author of many paintings, which 
comprise classical and allegorical subjects, she is best 
known for her pictures of domestic life. The publishers 
of the American Agriculturist have purchased of her the 
beautiful painting called ‘‘ Dandelion Time,” and having 
issued it as a chromo, it is now offered by them for sale. 
But in response to requests from many who desite to se- 
cure the picture without paying money for it, we have 
consented to offer itas aspecial premium for subscribers. 

In this elegant picture, are three children, of whom the 
youngest is a plump, rosy babe, and a huge Newfoundland 
dog, which they have decked with a dandelion wreath, 
and are represented out at play upon the green grass. 
The scene is full of happy life, and cannot fail to delight 
both old and young. The picture would prove an orna- 
ment in any home, and be a most beautiful and accept- 
able present to make toa friend. It is 13 by 18 inches in 
size, mounted on linen, and will be sent by mail, in a tube 
with all materials and directions for stretching. Price, 
post-paid, $6.00. We will send it in this form,—for 10 
subscribers at $1.50 each, or 30 at $1 each. The price of 
this picture in a neat black-walnut frame, gilt band, is 
$9. For 15 subscribers at $1.50 each, or 45 at $1 each, 
we will send it in this style by express, carefully boxed, 
the receiver to pay express charges. 





Flower Questions.—Mrs. “W. G. B.,” 
Fort Howard (State?). You do not say whether the 
Fuchsia dropped its buds in the house or out-doors. If 
the latter, it probably had too much sun. But few kinds 
will bloom in winter. ... Probably your season is not long 
enough for the Madcira vine, or it may have had too 
much shade....The Gladiolus formed one new bulb— 
sometimes they form several. The old one always 
perishes. The little bulbs, the size of a pea, and smaller, 
will grow, and in time produce flowering bulbs. ...The 
Petunia is probably an exhausted plant. When taken 
up in the fall, it should have been cut back severely. The 
best way is to start new plants from cuttings for winter 





, + Terese © a 
blooming in summer. Old plants seldom do well.... The 
reason some Tuberoses bloomed and some did not, may 
be owing to the manner in which the bulbs were képt 
the winter before. If kept too cold, they fail. 


Nest Eggs.—c. A. Davis, Berkley, Mass., 
makes nest eggs from real ones as follows: A sufficiently 
large opening is made to allow the shell to be emptied of 
its contents. Plaster of Parisis then mixed with water 
to the consistency of cream, and the shells filled with the 
mixture, which hardens in a short time. The result is a 
nest egg, perfect in shape and color, and still serviceable 
if the shell gets broken off. 





Oats.—E. J. Dobrel, Ill. Oats do well on sod 
land plowed in the spring. Barley seldom does. 





A Green-leaf in Trouble. — “ Mary 
Greenleaf” writes such a pleasant letter that we are sorry 
not to be able to print it and an answer, which would be, 
of necessity, much longer than the letter. If she will 
get Gray’s Lessons in Botany, and read them apprecia- 
tively, she will understand more about plant structure. 
We can only say now that we call plants by other names 
than those she first learned for them, for reasons, to ex- 
plain which, would require an essay on nomenclature, 
We acknowledge to being one of the “‘ dreadful reform- 
ers,”’ if a desire to be correct makes us one. 


Special Premium.—The Eumelan 
Grape.—tThis remarkable grape is now attracting much 
attention, being a beautiful black grape of the first 
quality, and ripening some time before the Delaware. It 
has already been planted in many different sections of 
the country, from the Atlantic to west of the Mississippi 
and the promises of its success are most flattering. It 
has proved, generally, vigorous and hardy. The quality 
of the fruit is, in our judgment, as good as any variety 
with which we are familiar, except it be the Iona. It has 
taken the highest premium for quality at many exhibi- 
tions this fall. We are convinced that this grape is 
worthy of general trial, and we shall take much interest 
in seeing its true merits:developed. We have made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Hasbrouck & Bushnell, of Iona, 
near Peekskill, N. Y., who have the original stock of the 
vines, and a very superior stock of the young plants, to 
furnish us a limited number of No. 1, and extra vines 
for the purpose of offering them as premiums, and we give 
our subscribers the benefit of our large purchase by fur- 
nishing the vines as premiums at the ‘lowest rate per 
thousand. We furnish the American Agriculturist, with 
Eumelan vines, as follows ; 


1 copy for one year and 1 No. 1. Eumelan vine for $2.50 
4 copies “ “ “ “ 4 “ “ “ “ 9.00 
10 se se “ 10 ay “ “ “ 22.00 


20 “ “ “ “ wo % “ “ “ “ 40.00 
We will furnish an Extra ¢ of Vine, as follows : 

1 copy for one year and 1 Extra elan vine for Po 

4 copies “ “ “ “ “ “ ve w“ 2.00 

10 “ “ “ “ “ 10 “ “ “ “ 29 50 


20 “ “ “ “ “ 20 “ “ i) “ 55.00 
Or we will give 

One No. 1 Eumelan vine for 4 subscribers at $1.50 each. 

Or one Extra ‘“ er - £° go See 


These vines will be of really No. 1 and extra quality, 
and will be sent by mail, postage paid, or boxed, by ex- 
press, the receiver paying express charges only. Orders 
received too late for sending this fall will be entered, 
and the vines forwarded as soon as it is safe in the spring. 





** Ex-eSquire.°’—Please send your address, 





Kerosene.—The annual report of the N. Y. 
Fire Marshal for 1869 shows that one-tenth of the fires 
last year resulted from the use of Kerosene. Ten per- 
sons were burned to death, and thirty-five more or less 
injured. The wonder is that the fires and casualities 
were so few when we consider the great amount of dan- 
gerous kerosene in use. Insist upon having good ke 
sene, and the dealers will provide it. Pratt’s Astral Oil 
is so good that we have placed it on our premium list. 





Weeds.—A. C. Cook, Iowa. We calla plant 
a weed, without reference toits utility when cultivated. 
Pine-apples would be weeds if they persisted in growing 
where we wished to raise cabbages. The fibre of the 
‘“*weed” sent seems strong—we are unable to give any 
opinion as to its comparative value. 





Twin Steers.—tThe central engraving upon 
the cover is from a photograph of a pair of Durham twin 
steers, owned by Mr. Daniel W. Barnes, of Munson, 
Geauga Co.,O. They are one year old, weigh 2,100 Iba., 
and took the first premium at the Ohio State Fair. 


Cranberries.—‘“ J. C.,’’ Quincey, Ill.  Cran- 


berries cannot. be raised with success unless the land can 
be drained, and we doubt the practicability of your plan. 
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“Whe Eumelan Grape.—The venerable 
‘Dr. Kirtland, of Cleveland, O., hada vine of the Eumelan 
‘on trial among the first of those sent out. On Nov. 27th 
Jast, he wrote as follows: ‘The experience of the past 
season with the Eumelan grape has, with me, been very 
favorable. While many other varieties suffered from 
mildew, scorching of the foliage, and impairment of the 
fruit, this variety seemed to escape from any unfavorable 
impression of the unusual season. Its growth was 
strong and healthy, and it ripened its three bunches of 
fruit in high perfection by the side of Delaware vines, 
whose fruit failed to attain maturity. I now consider the 
Eumelan a variety of much promise.”’—These vines are 
offered singly in connection with the Am. Agriculturist at 
the thousand price,and as a premium for a few subscribers. 





Pyles’ Seedling.—An apple with this name 
was sent from Delaware Co., Pa. It appears like a good 
keeper, but we have many of its season of better quality. 

Fruit Garden.— Ex.,” Lunenberg, Mass. 
Cross plow the piece where clover sod was turned under in 
the fall, and put on a good dressing of manure and plow 
again, and it will be in proper condition for small fruits. 

Cedar Apples is the name of the fungus 
found on the Red Cedar, and sent by “Eureka” from 
Lansing, Iowa. See account in Agriculturist, Aug., 1866. 





Root Pruning. — ‘J. A.,” Sunderland, 
Vt. -Root pruning is done when vegetation is at rest, 
either in the autumn or very early in spring. Probably 
the curculio caused the failure of your cherry crop. 





Freezing Seeds.—A correspondent asks 
us, what is the use of exposing peach and plum seeds to 
the action of frost. The shells of these seeds are com- 
posed of two thick and woody halves or valves; the germ 
can only force its way out by separating these halves of 
the stone. When the stones have been allowed to be- 
come dry, they cohere with such firmness, that the germ- 
inating seed is not able to part them, but if they are ex- 
posed to alternate freezing and thawing the halves usu- 
ally separate with great readiness. Should any escape 
the action of frost, they are carefully cracked. By cover- 
ing the seeds with earth, tan or other material, and al- 
lowing them to remain exposed through the winter, we 
imitate that which happens to the seed when the fruit 
propagates itself in the state of nature. 





. Peas and Strawberries. — 8. Payne, 
Jacksonville, Fia.,tries to make us discontented with our 
lot by sending peas and strawberries picked at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Dec, 16. We shall be even with him next June, 





Lemon Tree.—S. Reynolds, Kane Co., Ill. 
Your seedling Lemon will bear sooner and give better 
fruit if budded. The operation is done the same as on 
the peach or other fruit, at a time when the bark will lift. 
You must have buds of animproved kind. If thereis any 
florist near, better send the plant to him to be budded. 





Strawberries Mixing.—‘B. 8. B.,” 
Concord, Pa. Varieties of strawberries “‘mix” only by 
the runners of one sort reaching over among and becom- 
ing established in the bed of another varicty. Two and 
a half feet apart, as you propose, should be wide enough 
to prevent mixing if a little care be taken. If neglected, 
and the runners of both kinds be allowed to root in the 
intermediate space, there will soon be confusion, 





Sanford Corn.—Reports from several cor- 
respondents in various parts of the country show that 
this is an early and productive variety. 





Opium.—Mr. James Brittain, Prospect Plains, 
N. J., writes that he made an experiment in opium cul- 
ture, following the proper plan of gathering the exuda- 
fion from the wounded capsules. Judging from a small 
experiment, he thinks it must bring $20 per Ib. to pay. 
As the wholesale price is $12, Mr. B’s first attempt at 
opium culture does not look encouraging. Let us hear 
from those who have tried it farther South. 


Biack Knot.—‘J.L.H.” The finding of 
insects ina black knot no more prove them to be the 
cause of it, than finding rats ina corn-crib prove that 
they are the origin of the corn. It may be a “‘ philosoph- 
cal solution,” but not in accordance with facts. It is 
just as well settled that the black knot is caused bya fun- 
gus, as that a plum tree grows from aseed. The remedy 

them out with a knife when first form- 
ing, is the true one. They are usually left too late. 





The “Grape Culturist.°°—We regret 
to notice that Mr. Husmann finds the support of this 
journal irsufficient to warrant him in continuing it, un- 





less the subscription is largely increased. There should 
be enough engaged in grape culture to support a journal 
devoted to their specialty. The journal has been ably 
conducted, and the price, $1 a year, very low. 





Many Apples.—‘ R.,”’ Centre Co., Pa., in- 
forms as that ‘‘ Henry Garver, of Mifflin Co., Pa., raised 
this year on a branch 26 inches long, and 4% of an inch 
thick, 20 Pennock apples, the aggregate weight of which 
was (after thorough drying in the house) 7% pounds.” 





White Grass,—“ J. L. H.,” Tuftonborough, 
N. H., writes that ‘‘ White-grass” is taking possession of 
fields and pastures, and asks if salt or ashes will prevent 
it.—We suppose the grass referred to to be Holcus lanatus, 
the Velvet-grass, which prefers poor soils and is nearly 
worthless. Enriching the land and encouraging the growth 
of better grasses will probably drive it out. We should 
look for no good result from any specific application to 


destroy the grass, except so far as it acted as a fertilizer; | 


hence ashes would be of much use, and salt but very little. 





‘*The Best Thing in the World.”’ 
—Many recipes for remedies come to us, with the as- 
surance that they are the “best thing in the world,” for 
this or that disease. It is astonishing, the number of 
people who have tried everything in the world and found 
out the best. We very rarely publish any remedies, and 
these only of the most simple kind. There is altogether 
enough “dosing” with drugs on the slightest provoca- 
tion without our encouraging it. When we see the dan- 
gerous remedies published by some of our cotemporaries, 
we pity those who try them. Every intelligent house- 
keeper has a few things at hand to use in such indispo- 
sitions as will not yield to good nursing and dieting, as 
well as in sudden emergencies. Doctoring, as such, 
had better be left to those who understand it. 


Pears.—“B. 8. B.” The Bloodgood and Bart- 
lett will doubtless suit you for very early and later. 
Strawberries and raspberries may be cultivated between 
the rows of trees in a young pear orchard. 





Papasiculteur.—A Frenchman calls him- 
self a Papasiculteur. He is nota cultivator of Papaws, but 
only a potato grower. Papas is the Spanish for potatoes. 


Arbor Vitz and other Trees.— 
**A Young Housekeeper.” The turning of the foliage 
of the Arbor Vite is not due to any want of pruning or 
other matter within control. It isthe great fault of the 
tree. This and other evergreens are best transplanted in 
spring and pruned inautumn. The questions about other 
trees and shrubs can only be answered on knowing 
whether the writer lives in Maine or Texas, a bit of in- 
formation not imparted. 





Creaky Boots.—“ W. L. D.”’ finds his en- 
trance into church attracts too much attention on ac- 
count of his creaky boots, and asks us foraremedy. The 
noise is caused by the rubbing together of two surfaces 
of leather in the soles. It usually disappears when the 
boots are somewhat worn. Soak the soles thoroughly 
with warm water, ‘and while wet apply a liberal coating 
of oil or grease and dryitin. This will add considerably 
to the wear of the boots, and cure all but the most 
inveterate cases of creaking. 





Plowing Under Clover on Heavy 
Land.—Where hay and pasturage are cheap, the prac- 
tice of plowing under clover to ameliorate and enrich 
heavy land is undoubtedly a good one. The only question 
to be considered is, whether the soil cannet be rendered 
as mellow by the repeated use of the plow and cultivator 
at a less cost, and destroy the weeds at the same time, 
The answer depends very much on circumstances. 





Not Norway Oats.—The sample of oats 
sent by John Butler, of New Lisbon (State not given), 
are not Norway oats, in our opinion. 





Steaming Corn for Food.—"P. W. 
F.,” of Phillipsburg, N. J., asks the best and cheapest 
way to steam corn for a limited number of pigs. The 
question is rather indefinite: The best, when a barrelful 
is wanted at a time, is to put the corn (on the ear) into a 
pork barrel, and cover it with water, putting ona layer 
of roots to keep the corn down. Then run the flexible 
nozzle of the steamer into the barrel, nearly to the bot- 
tom, and turn on the steam. If there is no steamer on 
the place, and a less quantity is wanted at a time, it will 
answer to take a wash boiler, or other large vessel, and 
fill it with corn (on the ear), that has been soaked in wa- 
ter for 36 hours, pouring in 3 inches of water and stand- 
ing the vessel on the fire. Cover the top tightly, and 
boil for half an hour or more; before the water is all 
evaporated, remove from the fire and cover it closely with 





a blanket to keep it warm. After a couple of hours, ft 
will have cooked itself by means of its accumulated heat, 





Buckthorn and Gophers.—B H.," 
Glenroy, Iowa, says that he never knew a Buckthorn 
hedge to be injured by gophers; also, that insects do not 
trouble it, and cattle will not browse upon it. 





Brewer’s Grains for Poultry Feed, 
—‘I. D. R.”’ We have never used them, but think they 
could do no harm fed with moderation. If the experi-, 
ence of any of our readers bears upon the subject, we 
would be glad to have it communicated. 

Color of Sefton Pigs.—A Rhode Islana 
correspondent asks the color of Sefton swine. They are- 
white and black ; sometimes all black, but more often alt 
white—generally white with black or smoky spots, 

‘The Taste of Turnips in Butter, 
B. H. Baldwin, of Bergen Co., N. J., says; ‘‘ When cows. 
are fed upon turnips or cabbage, the taste may be pre- 
vented in the butter by adding about four tablespoonfuls 
of a solution of saltpetre (1 0z. to the pint of water) to 
the cream pot before putting in any cream, and stirring 
thoroughly each time that cream is added.” This is his 
experience, and we have heard the same from others. 





Labor per Acre.—On a farm of 800 acres 
the late Mr. Hudson, of Norfolk, Eng., paid £2,000 per 
annum for labor—say $12 per acre, in gold. Here the 
same labor would cost at least $20 per acre. 

The Best Time to Sow Plaster.— 
This is a question we are frequently asked. We would 
draw the plaster when the roads are good, or when there 
is good sleighing. Then sow the plaster on the clover at 
any time you can most conveniently get on the land—the 
earlier in the spring the better. But it is better to sow 
it even as late as May than not at all. 





Shall we Sow Barley this Spring? 
—If you have been in the habit of sowing barley, and 
your land is well suited for the crop, do not change your- 
system. Barley is as likely to pay as any other crop. 
But if you have never raised barley, do not rush into its 
culture simply because it has, for a year or two past, paid 
better than wheat. Barley requires the best of soil and 
culture, and few farmers, who have had no experience 
with the crop, would be likely to succeed the first year. 





Boiled Wheat for Cows.—In many 
sections wheat, at the present time, is the cheapest grain 
that can be fed to stock. We have found boiled wheat 
excellent food for milch cows. When wheat costs less 
than $1.25 per bushel, give the cows from two to four 
quarts each per day. It will pay. It need not be ground. 
Put itin a kettle and cover it with water, add a little 
meal, and boil until it bursts open. If the pigs geta 
little of the same article it will not hurt them. 


Cost of Keeping a Cow.—An Eng- 
lish agricultural paper thinks it costs £20.a year to keep. 
a thorough-bred Shorthorn cow in food and attendance. 

What to Do with Farrow Cows. 
—Feed them liberally and they will give rich milk, 
though, perhaps, not much of it. Let them have three 
or four quarts of meal a day through the winter and 
spring, and do not stop giving it them when grass comes. 
As soon as it dries them up they will be fit for the butcher. 


Will it Pay to Use Plaster at 


$10 per Ton? asks a farmer in Wisconsin. We- 
cannot say. It depends a good deal on the soil. Try a. 
little on clover and on corn, and note the result. On 


dry upland, the probabilities are that it will pay well, al- 
though $10 per ton is a high price, 

Seeding Down with Barley.—of 
all spring crops, barley is the best to sow clover and 
grass seeds with. If the land is in as good condition as 
it should be toinsure a good crop of barley, and it is 
sown as early as it should be, clover will ‘‘catch”’’ as 
well as if sown on winter wheat. 





Harrowing Manure.— Where manure 
has been spread on grass land during the winter, it 
should be harrowed as early in the spring as possible. A 
few warm days will soften the upper part of the manure- 
while the ground is still frozen, and it is well to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to go over the field with a 
brush-harrow. We have found Thomas’ harrow, which 
has slanting teeth, a good implement for the purpose. A 
common harrow, turned upside down, might break the- 
lumps, and do good work. At any rate, if the field is to- 
be pastured, do not neglect to harrow it in some way.. 
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Substitutes for ‘“* Muck.’’—Swamp 
muck is vegetable matter in a state of slow decomposi- 
tion. In the swamp the decomposition is exceedingly 
slow—when dried and mingled with the soil, much more 
rapid. Any vegetable matter may be used in a manure 
heap as asubstitute for swamp muck or peat. Wood mold 
is the closest approach toit. The parings of wet meadow 
land, or any grass sods taken from the fence rows or sides 
of the road, laid in a heap to decay, resemble it closely, 
and both the@e articles may be used when dry in the sta- 
dles or yards, as absorbents. They will make mud, how- 
ever, if they get very wet. 





Hay and Straw Cutter.—‘J. W. B.,” 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., asks, ‘‘What hand machine, for 
entting hay and straw, do you consider the best, and least 
liable to get out of order ?”"—We regard the Copper Strip 
Feed Cutter as decidedly the best as a hand machine, and 
know of some large stables in New York City where 
power cutters are set aside, and two men, in an hour’s 
time, daily, cut all the hay for 100 horses, with a large sized 
Copper Strip cutter. They are extensively advertised. 


Tan-bark Ashes.—‘“L. H. C.,” New 
Madison, O. ‘*Are ashes made by burning spent tan- 
bark at the tan-yard of any value as manure on stiff, 
clayey land ?’—Yes; of high value.—‘‘ Will it pay to 
haul it two miles ?’"—Yes ; ten.—‘‘ What crops are most 
denefited ?”—Grass, potatoes, tobacco. It must be ap- 
plied according to the crop—broadcast, in the hill, or 
upon the hill, just as the plants break the ground. 





Rotary Harrows.-—A “Subscriber,” of 
Salem, N. C., asks for instructions how to make a Rotary 
Harrow. The only implements of this kind with which 
we are acquainted which work well are patented, and 
upon the patented device their usefulness depends. 
They possess several advantages over other harrows, in 
that they drag evenly on side hills, cover grain very well, 
smooth down the furrows in sod.land, make a mellow 
seed-bed without cross-harrowing, and tear up no sods. 





Nutritive Value of Beans. — “ X.” 
asks what quantity of small, white, old beans equals one 
bushel of good corn ?—According to Wolff and Kopp’s 
tables, given in Johnson's ‘How Crops Grow.” Field 
beans contain 25% per cent of albuminoids, or nutritive 
substances, and maize contains but 10. On the other 
hand, maize contains 7 per cent of fat, or oil, and beans 
but 2 percent. It is safe to say beans are worth some- 
thing more than twice as much as corn if judiciously fed. 

Boiled Beans, or Bean-Meal.—We 
know no reason why boiled beans should not be quite as 
healthy as bean-meal for any kind of stock except sheep. 

Good Crops of Potatoes and of 
Corn.—John Kiernan has charge of the farm and gar- 
den of the Sisters of Charity, at Mt. St. Vincent, on the 
Hudson. He sends usa statement by a civil engineer in 
regard to his crop of Harison potatoes, which certifies 
to a yield varying, in different parts of the field, from 400 
bushels to 640 bushels per acre. The total yield is not 
stated. 
apart each way, on clean land, in fine condition, culti- 
vated twice, and kept clean of weeds until they stopped 
growing. The corn crop was planted 4 feet each way, 
dressed with top manure; four stalks were left to the 
hill, and 70 bushels of shelled corn were harvested. The 
land was plowed in the fall and again in the spring. 


The Cow ‘“*Fancy.°’’—In compliance with 
the request of a correspondent, we publish the follow- 
ing measurements of this animal (pictured in our Decem- 
ber number). Length from base of horn to point of 


rump, 6 feet, 7 inches ; length from centre of hip bone to | 


point of rump, 1 foot, 6 inches; height at hip, 3 feet, 
10% inches; height at shoulder, 4 feet; height at belly, 
from ground, 1 foot, 8 inches; girth around the chest, 5 
feet, 2% inches; girth around the belly, 7 feet, 2 inches; 
circumference of fore leg below the knee, 5% inches. 
How to Make it Pay.— W. L. C.,” of 
Appanoose Co., Iowa, writes that he needs our advice 
about managing a 40-acre farm to make it pay. (1.) ‘‘How 
shall I arrange the buildings? (2.) What kind and how 
much grain shall I raise? (3.) What kind and how much 
, liye-stock shall I keep to consume the grain, etc., to best 
advantage ?*—1. Put the buildings as near the centre of 
the farm as you can, having due reference to convenience 
to the highway, to water, to shelter from prevailing cold 
winds, etc. Better haul crops down than up hill to the 
barns. 2and 3. Keep half as many cows or beef animals 
as you can cut and cure tons of good hay, and fat as 
many beeves or twice as many hogs as you can raise 
acres of corn that will yield twenty bushels or more 
Keep grade Shorthorn cattle, and Chester 


per acre. 





They were planted early in May, in hills 4 feet | 








County hogs. Raise, besides, some corn fodder for 
shoats and cows in summer; some roots, for cows and 
sheep ; potatees and buckwheat. When your land is in 
good tilth, raise wheat, taking, at first, your neighbor's 
advice as to variety. Let your sales be beef, pork, poul- 
try, and wheat, and perhaps wool and lambs. Apply all 
the manure to corn. Avoid under estimates, and know 
where the money goes. 

Apples for Minnesota, — The State 
Horticultural Society, at its last annual meeting, Re- 
solved, That the following varieties of apples have been 
found worthy to be recommended for planting in Minne- 
sota.—Duchess of Oldenburgh; Haas; St. Lawrence; 
Price’s Sweet; Fameuse; Golden Russet; Red Astra- 
chan; Talman’s Sweet; Tetoffsky; Saxton, or Fall 
Stripe; Perry Russet; Ben Davis, or New York Pippin. 





Mixing Soil with Manure.—Heavy 
loam or clay mixed with manure ina heap, has a tendency 
to retard fermentation, and may, consequently, be used 
to advantage with horse or sheep manure, which, when 
placed in a loose heap by themselves, ferment too rapidly. 
The clay will also hold the ammonia, and prevent its 
escape from the heap. On the other hand, sandy loam, 
or sand mixed with manure, regulates fermentation, 
and may be used to advantage with hog and cow manure, 
which is of a sluggish nature. The better way, how- 
ever, is to mix all these manures together as Made. 

Exhibition at Cordova.—A fai, \l be 
held at Cordova, Argentine Republic, commenci. - on 
April 17th. Liberal facilities are offered to exhit:-ors, 
Manufacturers and others wishing to show implemé “ts, 
machinery, etc., can obtain circulars by applying to the 
Argentine Minister at Washington, or to the Consuls of 
that country at any of the large seaport cities. 


Geese Without a Pond.—“I. D. R.,” 
asks if ‘‘ A small*tub say two feet in diameter, and one 
foot deep will hold sufficient water for a pair of geese 
during breeding time.” The tub specified is too small ; 
give them a tub made by sawing an oil cask in two, ora 
good big trough, one deep enough for them to bathe in, 
and they will do well enough. Wild geese and China 
geese require ponds. The earlier goslings are hatched 
the better; they should not have water enough to swim 
in until two or three weeks old, for they get chilled. 








Ice-House, — A ‘Subscriber’? writes to 
know how it will do to enclose an ice-house with three 
thicknesses of boards, leaving two air spaces, instead of 
the usual way here of having one space, and that filled 
with sawdust or tan-bark. He thinks it would be more 
durable, as there would be no moisture in contact with 
the frame, and it would be less pervious to heat. This 
plan would not work well, because there would be a con- 
stant circulation of air in the air spaces. 
making ice-houses and in filling them is, to prevent any 





The aim in | 


circulation of: air, and this is best effected by a non- | 
| shown to us which is at least a curiosity, as it produces 


conducting filling, like sawdust, in the air spaces, and 
straw or wheat chaff under and around the ice. 





Shares’ Harrow with Steel Teeth. 
—John D. Parker, Adams Run, §. C., thinks this harrow, 
from our description of it in the November Agriculturist, 
would be ‘ Useful in their rice fields for breaking up and 
mellowing the sods after plowing.”—If our corre- 
spondent buys one we should be glad to hear how it 
works. The old Shares’ harrow worked well, even with 
cast-iron teeth, and we shall be disappointed if, now that 
the teeth, or more properly the cutters, are made of steel, 
it does not prove a most effective implement for prepar- 
ing and mellowing all kinds of sod land, or for covering 
peas and other grain when sown broadcast. 





Mangy Pigs.—‘‘M.,” of Champagne Co., 
Ohio, inquires what he shall do to prevent his pigs be- 
coming mangy and says: ‘They are well fed, well bed- 
ded, with wheat straw, and the pens are cleaned and 
bedding changed two and three times a week, and yet 
some of them will become affected.”—Mange is a dis- 
ease caused by the burrowing and breeding of a minute 
insect in the skin, like the itch in man, scab in sheep, 
etc. If pigs which have it or have been exposed to it are 
washed with Carbolic or Cresylic soap, and their pens and 
bedding sprinkled with the same, a cure is easily affected. 
More than one application might be required, and it 
would be best to wash the animals at an interval of a week. 





Farm Wages.—Price of Ag’l Im- 
plements,.—A farmer of Fulton, Mo., writes: ‘‘ Some 
wholesome truths were set forth in the December Ag7i- 
culturist wnder the heading, ‘Farm Wages Must Come 
Down.’ There is a general conviction among farmers 
that labor must come down. Some of us are already 
making arrangements to do without hiring so much as 


; an ear at each joint. 
| had from 8 to 12 ears upon them. 








usual the coming season unless there is a marked de- 
cline. We have to pay high prices for all kinds of agri- 
cultural machinery, and are so far from the factories that, 
if any piece gives way, the freight is as great as its cost, 
besides the delay and loss inthat way. Itseemsas ifthe 
reputation of certain classes of implements and farm ma- 
chinery were so well established, that if the manufactur- 
ers could hit upon some plan to put them into the hands 
of the farmer at first cost, without employing so many 
agents whose commissions the farmer has to pay, they 
would put more money into their own pockets. There 
are some classes of machinery that it costs more to sell 
than it does to make. Dealers‘ are satisfied if they get 
$2 or $3 for ordering a farm wagon that sells for $100, 
but must have $15 to $25 for selling a reaper and mower, 
the cost of which, to the farmer, is $150 to $200. If any 
reliable manufacturer would advertise to ship machines 
for the actual sum that he receives for his machine, after 
paying agents for selling, he would sell more machines 
than he can do on the prevalent system. 


To Get Rid of White Birches with- 
out plowing or grubbing, cut in winter or spring, and 
feed close with sheep; or, cut about mid-summer (June 
20th) close to the ground and subsequently, as new 
shoots start once in three or four weeks. 

Veterinary Instruction.—H. 0. Fair- 
child, Steuben Co., N. Y., asks: ‘‘ Will you inform me 
if there is a Veterinary School of any standing in New 
York City, or State ?”,——-There is an excellent one, the 
N. Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons, on Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. City. John Busteed, M. D., V.S., is 
President, and will, we doubt not, cheerfully answer 
questions in regard to the expense of gaining a thorough 
veterinary education in this country. This is the only 
veterinary school in the country so far as we know, 
which has any standing as an institution of science, or 
has the confidence of educated physicians and scientific 
men. It has a moderate endowment, very interesting 
collections of anatomical subjects, etc., a hospital in 
which animals of all kinds, not suffering from contagious 
diseases, are treated. Dr. Busteed is assisted by an 
able corps of Professors and assistants. 

Sore Mouth in Cattle.—A correspond- 
ent in Arlington Co., Mo., writes that a disease is there 
prevalent called Black-tongue, Sore-tongue, and Sore- 
mouth. Several of his neighbors have lost cattle. The 
symptoms described are foaming at the mouth, and, ina- 
bility to eat. Our friends of the Veterinary College ad- 
vise a weak solution of carbolic acid—say 1 to5 drops 
to the ounce of water—washing the mouth every few 
hours, allowing a little to be swallowed, and follow- 
ing this with mild tonics and food that will not irritate 
the mouth. Fluid preparations of gentian and iron 
in small doses, given with the feed, is a good tonic ; 
for food give a warm gruel of oil meal or wheaten flour. 





Joint Cornm.—aA variety of corn has been 


Each of the several stalks we saw 
It is smali in the ear 
and grain, like pop corn, but if, as is claimed, it wil! 


| yield 200 bushels to the acre, it will prove valuable. 


How to Feed Fowls.—fow!ls are not 
fed for the mere sake of keeping them alive and healthy 
on the least possible amount of food. We wish to con- 
vert the food into flesh, or into eggs. In feeding for 
quick fattening it is understood that the poultry should 
be made to eat as much as possible. Our rule for feed- 
ing is to throw out the feed: twice a day as long as the 
fowls will run after it and nolonger. We are told, and 
it is our own experience also, that fowls thus fed will eat 
considerably more than if they can go toa feeding box 
and help themselves at all times. We want the fowls to 
eat; the more they eat, within reasonable bounds, the 
more eggs they will lay, the longer they will lay, and the 
better condition they will be in. Laying fowls should 
take exercise. If they can go to a trough and eat at any 
time they wish, they will take next tonone. If they are 
fed but twice a day, they will hunt insects and wander 
much more. If fed soft feed such as wheat bran mixed 
with corn meal or ground oats, they will be hungry again 
in two hours after feeding, and be off after insects, etc. 
Give feed, then, only to adult fowls while they will run 
after it—soft feed morning, whole grain at evening. Keep 
them supplied with gravel, lime (plastering, or, better, 
oyster shells), ashes to dust in, and fresh pure water, 
some meat in winter, and they will be healthy and prolific. 

Worms in Horses.—J. W. Bruce of Mass., 
asks for a cure for ‘‘ the small intestinal worms in the 
horse.” Give drachm doses of tartar emetic twice a day 
for two or three days, and follow with a mild purgative, 
sey one of epsom salts, or four or five drachms of aloes. 
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The Best Way to Make the Best Butter. 
$50 Prize. 

The Proprietors of the Blanchard churn, through their 
agents, R. H. Allen &Co., place in the hands of the pub- 
lishers of the American Agriculturist the sum of Fifty Dol- 
Tare ($50), to be awarded for the best practical essay on 
making and packing butter. The conditions are: 
"Phe essay should be brief, not exceeding 15 pages of 
foolscap paper, and thoroughly practical in its whole 
character. It is intended to be used as a Manual for 
Butter-making, not only to instruct the novice, but to be 
useful as a source of valuable hints to experienced butter- 
makers. It should include the management of the milk 
from the time it is drawn from the cow, the treatment of 
milk and cream in the dairy, churning, working, salting, 
packing, and marketing butter.—Each essay should be 
accompanied by the name of its author, in a sealed enve- 
lope, and must be received at the office of the American 
Agriculturist, (245 Broadway, New York) on or before 
March 10th, proximo. The essays will be submitted to 
@ committee approved ty the Editors, to be hereafter 
announced, and the prize essay, if deemed of sufficient 
merit, will be published in the American Agriculturist, 
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Some Facts about Butter.—The but- 
ter of commerce and economic use contains according to 
Way: Fat (margarine and oleine), 82.70 per cent; cheesey 
matter or curd, 2.45 percent; water, salt, milk, sugar, 
etc., 14.85 per cent. The fatty portion or true butter va- 
ries in its composition, consisting, as it does, of two 
fats, called margarine, which is a solid fat, and oleine, 
which is an oily or liquid fat. Summer or grass butter 
contains about 40 per cent of margarine, and 60 of oleine ; 
while winter or hay butter contains about 65 per cent of 
margarine, and 35 of oleine. If butter fe melted at a 
temperature of 140° to 180°, the pure butter may be sep- 
arated from the cheesy matter, water, salt, etc., and will 
become solid on cooling. If the pure butter stands long 
enough at a temperature about 70°, or a little higher, the 
solid and liquid fats will separate. Melted butter may be 
cooled to 90° before it begins to harden. 














Linseed QOil-Cake, Oil-Cake, Oil- 
Mieal.—The seed of Flax, called linseed, is valuable 
for the oil expressed from it, and which forms the 
basis of our best common paints. Vast quantities are 
annually consumed, the seed being partly derived from 
this country, but chiefly from the East Indies. The seed 
is ground, then heated, and subjected to enormous press- 
ure, which frees it from its oil, and leaves it in hard, 
rough cakes, somewhat less than an inch in thickness. 
This is the linseed oil-cake, or oil-cake of commerce, 
and mostof that made in this country is shipped to 
England. Itis of high nutritive value, and the manure 
of animals fed upon it is very rich. It is laxative in its 
action upon the bowels, if used in large quantities, yet 
may be fed freely without fear of putting sheep or cattle 
off their feed; on this account it is well to mix it with 
the feed of both cattle and sheep. For horses, nothing 
is superior to it as an alterative diet, if fed in small 
quantities, say a pint three times a day. It gives a 
smooth coat, and loosens the bowels. Fed to beeves, it 
should be mixed with Indian meal in the proportion of 
one part oil-meal to two parts Indian meal. Fed to 
sheep, the cake is usually broken up into a coarse pow- 
der, no lumps being larger than the end of one’s finger. 
The secretion of milk is greatly promoted by it, and if 
not fed in too large quantities, no foreign flavor or oili- 
ness is imparted tothe milk. It should always be fed 
with bran, corn-meal, or some other provender, about in 
the proportions above named. Its nutritive value, com- 
pared to maize, is as 28 to 10, as shown by analysis. 





Hogs Fed on Cattle Droppings.— 
Tape Worms.—Tape worms exist in neat cattle as well 
as in other animals. They live and grow in the intes- 
tines. Joints capable of producing great numbers of eggs 
which hatch into the minute creatures that finally be- 
come tape worms, continually break off or separate from 
the parent worm, and passing through the intestines are 
*‘cast into the draught.” Hogs, rats, and other animals 
which eat filthy food are likely to take them with their 
food into the stomach, and from this cause comes attacks 
of the disease in pigs called measles, and hence we have 
measly pork. This, if eaten raw or not well cooked, 
will produce tape worm in man and other animals. ‘A. 
¥. T.,” of Missouri, thus writes, describing a practice 
which should be unequivocally reprobated, no matter 
how profitable, as dangerous alike to man and beast, for 
the reason above given:—‘ The Editor who ‘ Walks and 
Talks’ once stated that on the whole he did not think it 
paid to cook for cattle. Has he ever tried the Western 
practice of feeding corn raw in the ear to the cattle, and 
letting the pigs clean up after them, feeding the shotes 


—— 


itis said, one or two grown hogs. I have never seen a 


corn will thus produce. Will you have the kindness to 
make the inquiry through the American Agriculturist. 
Objection may be made to the practice as not cleanly; 
but the hog is as much a crop as the cabbage, and we 
feed the latter, as well as all other garden truck, on the 
grossest food.” Cabbages do not feed on living food. 
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Bee Notes.—By ©. Quinby. 
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Apiary for February.—Care of Stock.—As a 
general rule, disturb the bees as littleas possible. Raise 
hives that are out-doors, when a warm day has loosened 
them, and sweep out the accumulations of dead bees and 
fragments of comb. Danger from protracted cold is not 
over. See directions last month. Move such as are to 
have their locations changed before they mark their 
present places in the spring, otherwise the bees will re- 
turn to the old spot and be lost. Give four or even six 
feet between the hives unless crowded for room, Hives 
painted of different colors—light colors are best, because 
cooler—and standing with the alternate ones advanced a 
foot, will be found serviceable when they must be placed 
closer than four feet. Let each have its own stand rather 
than put all on a plank in common; then working at one 
hive will not disturb all. Be careful to shade the bees 
after light snows, if the sun comes out bright. A bee- 
house may now be set up, but I do not think them profit- 
able. They crowd the hives too much. True, you may 
make artificial swarms, or furnish fertile queens two or 
three days after natural swarming, but this would hardly 
balance the disadvantages. As this matter of rearing 
queens both for the purpose just indicated and for chang- 
ing native swarms to Italian, is of considerable import- 
ance, I will give a practical method. 

Rearing Queens.—Premising that you use the 
movable frame, make a number of small frames, as near 
four or five inches square as may be, to just fit inside one 
of your large ones. Fill with clean worker comb—that 
which has been frozen is the best, because the eggs of 
the moth will have been thus destroyed—and put the 
large frame containing these small ones in the middle of 
some stock with a fertile queen from which you wish to 
breed. Provide also some small boxes on the plan of a 
simple movable frame hive, with loose top and rabbeting 
for the frames, and just the size to accommodate three 
or four of them. When eggs have been deposited in the 
combs, set up one of your small boxes with them as a 
hive in miniature, and confine in it between a pint and 
quart of bees. They will immediately construct queen- 
cells, and may then be opened. In this way any number 
of queens may be provided. 

Buying Bees. — The present month isa good 
time to buy and move bees that are standing onut-doors. 
Sleighing furnishes goed transportation. Look out for 
sufficient honey, and plenty of bees, and be careful that 
there is no ‘‘ foul brood,’’—bees ought to be seen in at 
least five layers between the combs. Stop the holes in 
the top and side of the hive, turn it and cover the open 
end with muslin or wire-cloth, fastening with carpet 
tacks. If more than twenty-four hours on the road, some- 
thing stronger than muslin will be required. Bees ought 
not to be moved from a cellar or warm room without 
allowing them to fly foraday in fair weather. If housed, 
bees are uneasy and begin to spot the combs very much, 
—set them out for a few hours the first opportunity. 
Preparing for Spring.—See that everything is 
ready for the coming year; hives, boxes, covers, stands, 
and roofs, are to be made and properly stored. In alittle 
while spring will open and a crowd of other matter will 
demand attention. Not least among the items to be re- | 
membered now is some attention to the 
Study of the Supbject.—However much you may | 
despise the nonsense found in a good deal that is 
written upon bee culture, still, there is hardly a thing 
printed on the subject which a man really interested and 
in earnest can afford to let go unread. It is rare, indeed, 
to find a writer uttering such unmixed stupidity as not 
to give at least some profitable suggestion, while by ig- 
noring the whole for the fault of some, you condemn 
yourself to a place fifty years behind the times. One of 
the most profitable books to study is Langstroth’s ‘‘ Hive 
and Honey Bee,” but I would advise a bee keeper to 
read not only this but all he can find from Huber down ; 
to test what he reads by his own observation, and learn 
how much folly and wisdom can come from the same 
mouth. In this way we are made teachable and critical 
at the same time. Now if this work is to be done, let it 
be in these days of short sunshine and long leisure. It 
is brain work that leads the world, and if ever our spec- 
ialty is to command the respect and attention it deserves, 
it rests with its advocates not only to exhibit its merits 
in successful practice, bnt to urge its claims with clear, 





nothing else? A full fed steer will thus fatten or winter, 





well-informed heads. And more than that, if your vision 


statement of the amount of beef and pork a bushel of 


extends no further than your own pocket, be assured that: 
the hand with which, if at all, it must be filled, will blun- 
der if not directed by a disciplined power of thinking. 


In-and-in Breeding.—aAn inquirer asks, “If it 
is not well to introduce strange colonies of bees into the 
apiary and thus escape breeding in-and-in.””——I am not 
aware that any course of vigorous experimenting was 
ever undertaken to test this point, but facts as well as 
analogy, certainly favor it. It is so gegerally true of 
other animals that it can hardly fail to be so of the honey 
bee, The prominent instance we have—the cross be- 
tween the native and the Italian, is clearly in favor of the 
principle. The hybrids thus produced possess superior 
qualities in a marked degree. I am persuaded that this 
hybrid will prove more active, hardy and industrious, and 
more inclined and better fitted to defend itself than 
either of the races it springs from. As to crosses be- 
tween stocks with differences less strongly marked, 
although results are less striking, yet they point, I think, 
in the same direction. I have known several instances 
where small apiaries kept at a distance from all other 
bees for a number of years, have gradually “run out,” 
exhibiting no sufficient cause for their decay. It may 
have been no other than in-and-in breeding. But if there 
were no other reason for frequent crossing than the gen- 
eral law, I should strongly recommend it for that. Of 
course, where no foreign blood is introduced, whatever 
weaknesses or defects exist in your stock must go on in- 
tensifying until its constitution fails. 

Do the Workers ever Sting the Drones? 
—When honey becomes scarce in the latter part of the 
season, the drones are commonly destroyed ; sometimes 
hy crowding or dragging them out of the hive and some- 
times by stinging, but neither exclusively or at the same 
time. But there are certainly occasions when the work- 
ers do sting the drones, If a number of the latter were 
put in a strange hive at night—the hive having a fertile- 
queen—there would be none left in the morning. 


Ogden Farm Papers—No. 2. 

I have seen enough during the two years of 
my occupation to convince me that, of all the 
manures I can get, that which is the surest to 
produce a good effect on my land is that taken 
from the cellar of my own barn—where it has 
never had a ray of sunlight nora drop of rain. 
to lessen its value. For instance, the strongest 
manure that is to be purchased in this neigh bor- 
hood is “ Fish Guano,” the refuse of the fish-oil' 
works. It contains all of the fish except its oil 
and its water, (both of which are of no value 
for manure,) and from its odor and appearance, 

itis evidently a very strong ammoniacal fertil- 
| izer. I have never known it to be used without: 
producing decidedly good results. Last summer 
I prepared four acres for winter rye. One-half 
of the piece had not been manured since I took 

possession of the farm. On this I spread fish 

guano at the rate of two tons ($36) to the acre. 

The other half had been well manured in the 

spring, from the barn-cellar, and had produced 

a strong growth of corn fodder. The seeding - 
and other treatment was precisely alike on both 

parts, yet, in earliness of sprouting, in rapidity 

of growth, and in ability to bear severe changes. 

of the weather, the part manured from the barn 

is very much better than the other. 

The most important question for me to con- 
sider is, therefore,—How can I most cheaply fill 
my barn-cellar?—for, in filling that, I shall be 
accumulating a “working capital” for future: 
operations. As but little is sold from the farm 
besides butter and pork, the nutritive elements 
of the manure will not be lost—as they would 
be in selling hay and grain. A cord of manure- 
is spread in April; by August the corn fodder - 
that it has produced has been consumed in the 
stable, and a second (and larger) amount of 
manure is carted out for winter rye, or for the 
top-dressing of grass land. By the middle of 
the following June the rye has been eaten, and 
the manure made has been again spread upon 
the land. The manure helps to make the 
growth, but it only helps. The natural fertility~ 
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of the land, and the contributions of the atmos- 
phere does much of the work, and each time the 
manure is applied to the ground it produces 
larger crops, and these crops produce in their 
turn more manure, so that we go on with a 
constantly increasing proportion, and the more 
frequently we can apply the manure, (and ap- 
ply it to rapidly growing crops, which are at 
once consumed,) the more rapidly we can turn 
our capital (making a profit each time) and the 
faster will our substance grow. 

This reasoning points very clearly to the 
“soiling” of the farm stock—of which, more 
hereafter—because the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion may be grown, and be economically con- 
sumed within a short time. Instead of spread- 
ing manure over the whole of a pasture field— 
getting its effect slowly throughout the whole 
season—we apply it all to a small area, pro- 
duce abundant crops, feed these out as soon as 
grown, and return the manure they make at 
once tothe land. In this way it is possible to 
use the same fertilizing elements twice in a sin- 
gle year. Of course this may happen in pastur- 
ing, but not so regularly. 


If the production of home-made manure is 
of vital importance to the success of a farmer, 
it is of great consequence to him to produce 
this cheaply, to store it safely, and to apply it 
economically. These questions all had much 
consideration in making the original plans for 
the management of Ogden Farm. According 
‘to the recognized value of stable manure in this 
locality, the solid and liquid excrement of a 
good common cow, if kept under cover—the 
cow being fed in the stall the year through,— 
must be worth $50 a year; and this, added to 
the value of her milk (say 2,500 quarts, at 5 
cents), would make $175, which would more 
than pay for the cost of food and attendance. 
Consequently, if a thorough-bred cow, of any 
race, could be substituted for common cows, 80 
that the calves would have a value, the fertiliz- 
‘ing of the farm by the consumption of pur- 
chased food would be attended with a profit. 
This point being settled, the next was to decide 
on the kind of cows to keep. Should it be 
Shorthorns for beef, Ayrshires for milk, or 
Jerseys for butter? The Ayrshires were the 
first dropped from the list, because, in keep- 
ing them, I should have been obliged to runa 
milk wagon to the city at least once a day, and 
I might not find a constant market, at full 
prices, for my whole production, in a place 
which nearly doubles its population during 
three months of the year. I was sorry to give 
them up, for they are handsome animals, and 
abundant milkers, Shorthorns had the at- 
traction of the possibility of getting high prices 
for the increase. Mr. Sheldon’s sales of Ameri- 
-can animals in England, at fabulous prices, and 
the $3,000 a friend had just paid fora yearling 
bull, made me wonder how it would seem if 
‘Ogden Farm and its herd should ever get the 
reputation that brings such prices; but the 
temptation had a streak of the gambling ele- 
ment in it. Jf the large prices were realized, it 
would be smooth sailing, but if the carcasses 
had to be sold for beef prices, and the cows 
proved not to be of “milking families,” it 
would be up-hill work to build up a herd of 
these heavy weights. They would probably be 
less valuable for milk than the Ayrshires, and 
New England is not the country to make beef in. 
Isettled on the Jerseys for the following reasons: 

1. They are, essentially, butter cows. I be- 


lieve they will make more butter from a given 
amount of food than any other breed, and I 








know that the butter is better. It “comes” 
sooner, requires less working, is less likely to 
fail in quality from mismanagement in working, 
and has a much better texture and color than 
the butter of any other cow. This “reason” 
is important to all farmers who make butter. 

2. Ihave a good market the year round for 
good butter, and a “fancy” market from May un- 
til October ; and, by the help of the express com- 
panies, I can follow my customers to their city 
homes. This argument was a convincing one 
in my particular case, and its force has been 
shown by the fact that I receive for my whole 
production 75 cents in summer, and (after de- 
ducting expressage) 65 cents in winter. How 
good it would be for other farmers, must depend 
on their ability to deliver their butter to cus- 
tomers who are willing to pay an extra price 
for extra quality; but it applies more widely 
than would at first be thought. 

3. “ Alderney ” veal isin demand in Newport 
in the summer at an extra price, which helps 
out the disposition of surplus bull calves. 

4, The Jerseys are growing in favor as farm 
cows as well as for family use, and it is safe to 
count on an extra price of from $50 to $100, or 
more, for heifer calves. 

5. From their long habit of confinement— 
having been for centuries either tied in the stall 
or tethered in the field, from infancy to old age, 
and having learned to thrive under the treat- 
ment—they are exactly adapted for soding in 
comparatively limited quarters. 

As cows, for butter only, they would pay bet- 
ter than any others, and butter would always be 
sure of a fair market. To offset their high cost 
(for it does cost frightfully to fill a dozen stalls 
with Herd-book Jerseys), I had the chance of a 
good sale for progeny, also at high prices, and 
the certainty of a fancy price for butter. So, 
viewed from every side, the Jerseys are adopt- 
ed, and I have had every reason to be satisfied 
with my decision. But it is not to be forgotten 
that manure, and not fancy stock, was the point 
aimed at. The Jerseys, beautiful animals 
though they be, are, in the case of Ogden 
Farm, only a means of fertility. Everything 
else is incidental to their duty of conveying a 
large amount of food into the barn-cellar, re- 
taining enough, as it goes, in the form of butter 
and calves, to pay expenses. The object being 
rich land, as the foundation of all riches, the 
ability to produce the largest possible crops takes 
the precedence of all else; and if, while the 
land is being made rich, the cows will barely 
pay running expenses, the operation will prove 
a success; of course the chances are that they 
will do much more than this; and when the 
farm is able to carry a full stock without buying 
food, the income will be as large from these 
cows as it could be from any other form of farm 
industry by which the condition of the farm 
could be maintained. 


If I had only known early in the autumn that 
good hay could be bought this winter for $16 
per ton! I would have bought a hundred 
steers, putting up rough sheds to keep them in, 
and would have cut and steamed (for them and 
my present stock) 300 tons during the winter, 
depositing this quantity of hay in my agricul- 
tural bank, to be drawn out at a future day at 
$25, or to be kept on hand as active capital. 
But then what glorious business farming would 
be if we could always know how prices would 
range three months ahead ! 

lam cutting and steaming about three tons 
a week now, and I am able to give an opinion as 
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to the result, but no definite figures as yet. My 
apparatus includes a very neat and simple sta- 
tionary engine, of the Norwalk pattern, (which 
is managed by a corner of my own eye, and the 
whole soul of Hinderck, my imported German 
apprentice, aged fifteen years, of whom the 
readers of the Agricultwrist will know better 
things as he grows older,) a tubular boiler that 
is just a little too big for its work,—as all steam 
boilers should be,—a Cummings’ Cutter, and 
(for the present) a steaming chest, with a ca- 
pacity of only 56 cubic feet. 

We cut a week’s supply of hay in three 
hours, and while that work is going on, the 
whole labor force of the farm is kept on the 
jump. It is done so quickly that it seems 
hardly worth while to keep a steam-engine to 
do it, until we recall the straining, and drag- 
ging, and interruptions of our last winter horse- 
power work, and consider how vastly better, 
as well as more quickly, the work is now done. 
We are using, now, about equal parts of two- 
year-old-hay, which was not very good when it 
was new, and has not improved in the stack 
since then, and “cured” oats, cut green, cured 
in the rain and fog, and both mow-burnt and 
mouldy. It is altogether an unsavory, smoky 
lot, and would ordinarily be used for bedding. 
With this we cut a little corn fodder, the whole 
being chopped very short, and thoroughly 
mixed in the operation. Twelve bushels-of 
this chop are thoroughly wetted in a trough; 
and mixed with ten quarts of wheat bran. 
Thirteen such troughfuls are packed into the 
steaming chest, the cover is keyed down, and 
the steam is turned on at a pressure anywheré 
from 10 lbs. to 60 Ibs. to the square inch, accords 
ing to the accumulation in the boiler. At the 
higher pressure, the whole mass is heated up, 
and hot steam forces its way out under the 
cover of the chest within ten or twelve mintites, 
With the lower pressure, half an hour or more 
is required. Whenever hot steam escapes (scald- 
ing hot), the whole mass is heated up and will 
cook itself, (on the principle of the Norwegian 
cooking apparatus.) The chest being interlined 
with sawdust, the heat is retained, and accom- 
plishes its work. Until the whole mass is heat- 
ed up, the steam will be greatly cooled off. 
Steam at 60 lbs. pressure must raise the hay to 
a temperature considerably above that of boil- 
ing water. There is no danger of bursting the 
box, as a very slight leak is sufficient to relieve 
it, but I am disposed to think that a woolen 
blanket over the upper opening would be as ef- 
fective as a stouter cover, if it is close enough 
to prevent too rapid cooling off. 

Almost as soon as‘the steam is turned on, an 
odor, as of baked bread, or roasted bran, fills 
the room, and this odor is, of course, diffused 
throughout the cut feed, making it palatable. 
If possible, we keep the chest closed from night 
until morning,—always for two hours after the 
steam is turned off. If not opened for even 
thirty-six hours, the whole contents will be 
found scalding hot. 

And now for the result. I have fed in this 
way, since about the first of December, all of 
my mules, horses, colts, oxen, cows, and calves 
—equal to forty head, full grown. I never saw 
the best hay eaten up so clean, and I never saw 
a more thrifty lot of stock. They never get 
anything else (save grain to the horses) at any 
time through the day, and if they are not over- 
fed, the only thing left is the joint bits of the 
corn-stalks. Mould and mow-burning are en- 
tirely overcome, and I believe that the woody 
fibre of the old hay, which,eould not be digest- 
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ed, if'raw, is made, to a large degree, digestable. 

AS to the quantity eaten, I am not yet able to 
speak, but when I get my new 425 cubic feet 
steaming closet ready,—at the side of my 
Fairbanks’ scale,—I shall be able to report the 
actual number of pounds consumed per week, 
‘which, with an inventory of the live-stock, will 
enable any farmer to judge whether Iam saving 
more or Jess than the 33 per cent that the advo- 
cates of steaming claim as the economy of the 
system. All that I absolutely know about it is, 
that my stock like the food, and flourish on it, 
and that my manure heap was never so uniform 
fn quality before. There has not been a case 
of scouring, nor one of tendency to constipation 
since I commenced steaming. The only verdict 
T can now give is, that steaming is entirely and 
easily practicable,— whether it is practical 
(whether it pays, that is), our friend, Fairbanks, 
@hall decide for us during the coming month. 





Horse Papers for Farmers.—No. 2. 
BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR. 
_ 

‘ One lucky farmer in a thousand may be able, 
by good.fortune, to buy Just such a horse asI 
would have him own. The other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine will have to begin at the be- 
ginning and breed him; and they should under- 
Btand at the outset that there isa wrong way to 
get about it—many wrong ways, and only one 
tight way. -It won’t do to buy a defective old 
mare (wind-broken, sprained, blind of one eye, 
elam-footed, or club-legged,) because she is 
cheap, and think that she is good to breed from 
because she is good for nothing else. From 
such a start no good end can be reached. A 
good thorough-bred stallion would, no doubt, 
get from such an animal a colt vastly better 
than herself, but sooner or later her constitu- 
tional defects would be sure to show themselves 
in the progeny, and half the advantage of the 
sire would be lost. As a rule, the colt will 
take his size and constitutional defects from the 
mare—his spirit and wiry strength from the 
horse. Hence we see many high-bred, spirited, 
and intelligent horses hobbling about the coun- 
try, with the weaknesses of their ill-chosen 
dams suppressing their usefulness. With 
sound and healthy mothers, these horses might 
haye been the very best farm horses in the land 
as it is, they sometimes turn out among the 
worst, their extra energy and “blood” having 
only served to wear out their delicate lungs or 
limbs. Nor can such inferior be depended on 
to produce valuable horses with any stallion— 
if not with the. best, surely not with anything 
less than the best. 

It takes fully five years to breed and raise a 
horse for use, and this fact alone makes it im- 
perative to use every care to make the final re- 
sult worth the time and money expended. 

The mare need not be a beauty, and need not 
be fast, but she should be roomy in the barrel, 
wide in the hips, have plenty of lung room, and 
good bone—not so much a large frame as a firm 
one. Bony excrescences, and fatty puffings on 
the legs should be especially avoided. She 
may be as Jarge as you please, and had better 
be a good feeder and a stout worker. Of 
course all improvements on this type—in the 
way of fine head, bright eyes, thin ears, silky 
mane and tail, sloping shoulders, high withers, 
prominent muscle, and broad, flat, “clean” 
lower legs, big windpipe, and large nostrils, and 
thin hide and swelling veins, will be well 
worth seeking, and worth paying an extra price 
for, as they indicate an infusion of thorough 








blood, which is an advance in the direction we 
are working for. But these manifest advantages 
should not blind us to the great essentials of 
a sound constitution and a good frame. At the 
same time, there are many defects which 
cheapen the price of the mare without lessen- 
ing her value for breeding. If she has had an 
eye put out by accident (provided the other 
has not shown a constitutional weakness by 
going blind in sympathy with it), if she has 
become knee-sprung from abuse, (not from 
natural weakness) or has even had a leg broken 
and reset, her value for: breeding may be in no 
wise impaired. It will usually be cheaper, 
however, to buy an animal that is able to do 
good service, and earn her living while she is 
breeding. To sum up the case in a few words, 
—If the mare isof good form, is in good bodily 
health, and is free from constitutional defects, 
she will do to breed from. Defects resulting 
from accidental causes may be overlooked un- 
Jess they are a source of present irritation. De- 
fects that have been inherited are quite likely 
to be transmitted ; and those which are still at- 
tended by febrile symptoms, and may occasion 
pain in the part during the period of pregnancy, 
are hardly less likely to produce a tendency to 
weakness in the corresponding organ of the 
young, The mare should not be served by the 
horse while she is suffering from soreness of any 
muscle or bone, or of the feet; and she should 
be so used during pregnancy, that causes of 
local pain should be avoided. I incline to the 
opinion that a tender-footed mare, if kept in a 
soft pasture, or in a stable with a soft clay floor, 
and never allowed to hurt her feet so that her 
attention will be called to their defects during 
her whole pregnancy, may produce a colt with 
perfectly sound feet. This, however, is only an 
opinion, and is as unsupported by positive evi- 
dence as are most of our ideas of reproduction. 

I have assumed that the mare is to be pur- 
chased. If she is already owned on the farm, 
so much will be saved. In either case she 
should, before meeting the horse, be brought to 
the most perfect state of health that she is ca- 
pable of—haying enough (but not too severe) 
work, generous (but not too high) feeding, and 
thorough grooming. Her bowels should be 
kept free, and her kidneys active. When she 
isin the best possible condition for work, and 
not until then, is she fit for breeding. 

So much for the mother of our new horse. 
Much might be written on the subject, but this 
is all there is.room for here. Those who desire 
more definite information, as all farmers should, 
must go to the volumes for it. 

Whatever the dam is to be,—whether she 
comes up to my modest description or not,— 
the sire should be invariably of pure blood. This 
restricts us, in this country, to the Arab, the 
Percheron, or Norman, and the Thorough-bred 
(the English race-horse). I know that I am 
flying in the face of the Great American Idea, 
and that letters will be sent to the Agriculturist 
office, asking why I have not included the 
thorough-bred Morgan, and the famous 2.20 
trotters; and I can only meet the issue squarely, 
and say that the thorough-bred Morgan is a 
thorough-bred mongrel, and that the fast trot- 
ter is an effect, not acause. The experience of 
the world—with every class of domestic ani- 
mals—points directly to the law, that no certain 
improvement can be made unless the sire is of 
pure blood. My mongrel chickens are superb, 
but they are from a pure Dorking cock; and 
my half-bred pigs are very fine,because they are 
from a pure boar. In like manner may we go 
over the whole range of farm stock, and see 








how indispensable it is that the sive must be 
thorough-bred if sure results are to be attained. 

I am not now considering the breeding of fast 
trotting horses, but of farm horses—horses of 
all work. Those who breed trotters have but 
one aim. They care neither for size, form, 
fineness, nor constitution, save as these help to 
spin the wheels of their spider-wagons; conse- 
quently they are not tending to the establish- 
ment of a fixed type. The Arab, the Norman, 
and the Race-horse are fixed types, of long 
standing, and with the same power to transmit 
their characteristics to their offspring that the 
Herd-Book Shorthorn or Jersey bull have—that 
is, a power, when coupled with a low bred ani- 
mal, of impressing its own character on the 
progeny, and nearly obliterating the character 
of the dam. A good common mare may or 
may not have a good colt by a trotting stallion. 
By a stallion of pure blood she almost invaria- 
bly will have one strongly marked with the ex- 
cellences of the pure stock. Tite underlying 
principle is thus stated by Stonehenge. “ Like 
produces like, or the likeness of some ancestor. 
The trotting stallion’s colt may resemble his 
dunghill grand-mother. The pure-blooded 
stallion has had no plebian ancestors; the colt 
may resemble any of them, and still be good.” 

The excellences of the Arab and Norman 
horses are such as to make it wise to breed toa 
pure stallion of either race; but they are so 
much less common in this country than the 
“Thorough-bred ” that, as a rule, they are not 
available to farmers. 

Of the Thorough-breds Herbert says: “Of 
course it is better that the sire, when it is possi- 
ble, should be of a racing stock that is famous 
for courage and stoutness, such as any of the 
stock which trace remotely to Herod, Cade, 
Regulus, Eclipse, or others of known fame; but 
thus far it is not essential, or a sine gua non, 
since every blood horse, even if, as Sir John 
Fenwick said, in the reign of Charles IL, he 
be the meanest hack that ever came out of 
Barbary, is so infinitely superior,in stoutness and 
quality, both of bone and sinew, as well as 
blood, to the best cold-blooded mare that ever 
went on a shodden hoof,—that he cannot fail to 
improve her stock, whatever may be his com- 
parative standing among racers. All, therefore, 
that the breeder has to do in this instance, 
(raising work horses) is to satisfy himself that 
the horse is really thorough-bred.” 

This is not, perhaps, quite all, for some—not 
many—thorough-breds are vicious, and some 
have defective feet, or a tendency to go blind— 
and in these modern times the stock is being 
permanently injured by the growing custom of 
short races for very young animals, which re- 
sults in a weedy, leggy character, that it would 
not be well to introduce among working horses, 
though, even then, blood will tell. 

The best—the very best—sire, is a sound and 
good-tempered thorough-bred, of the class 
known as “four-milers,”—that is, horses able 
to run, within a couple of hours, three heats, of 
four miles each, at an average rate of, say 
1 min. 55 sec. to the: mile, carrying 180 to 140 
lbs. weight. A horse that has retired safely 
from the turf after such a career as this, is a 
treasure to farmers which, in this country, does 
not always offer. There are probably a dozen 
or twenty such thorough-breds now standing in 
the United States, besides many more not much 
inferior to them. And if any well-to-do farmer 
really wants to raise an invaluable horse for his 
own use, it will pay, even at considerable out- 
lay, to send a good mare a long distance in 
search of one of them. 
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The Crested Turkey. 


—_—-—— 

Among all domesticated poultry and other 
birds, so far as we know, except, perhaps, Guinea 
fowls, geese and swans, we find either natural 
crests, or a tendency of the feathers about the 
head to assume extraordinary shapes. Among 
doves we have frills, hoods, and crests; among 
fowls, turban-like crests, and mufflers about the 
throat; among canaries, frills and crests. Pea- 
fowls have peculiar crest 
feathers. Pheasants, beauti- 
ful and diverse crests. There 
isa crested breed of common 
ducks, and beautiful natural 
crests upon several wild 
species, Among the various 
genera of wild gallinaceous 
fowls are found beautiful 
crests of very different forms. 
The Curassow, for example, 
a bird of South America, 
nearly as large as the turkey, 
has a superb narrow crest, 
capable of being spread 
like a fan, with its edge to 
the front, and depressed, or 
folded, in like manner. So it 
does not seem an extraordi- 
nary freak of Nature that a 
turkey should occur with a 
crest, especially when we 
consider the varying circum- 
stances under which our 
domestic turkeys are raised. 
In the number of the Lon- 
don Field for July 17th, a 
gobbler was figured, having 
a crest much like the one 
represented in the engraving 
here given. The accompany- 
ing memoranda by Mr. W. 
B. Tegetmeier, gave a brief 
sketch of other reported 
crested turkeys. It seems 
certain that they have re- 
peatedly occurred, and have 
received so much attention 
from poultry fanciers as to 
have become at different 
times, more or Jess establish- 
ed as a breed, but now they 
are, and for many years 
have been, altogether lost. 
. The specimen represented 
in the Field, and in posses- 
sion of Mr. Tegetmeier, was 
said to have come from Zanzibar, and to have 
been sent to a Hamburgh dealer in Zoological 
specimens, by a collector in Africa. It is of the 
common species native to this country. How 
it should have occurred in Africa, is strange. 
Knowing, as we do, the very imperfect knowl- 
edge of natural history which zoological dealers 
usually possess, and the lack of accuracy which 
characterises their statements concerning their 
animals, even when truth would serve their pur- 
poses better than fiction, we respectfully don’t 
believe a word of its having come from Africa. 
Almost simultaneously with the appearance 
of this interesting bird in the yard of Mr. Teget- 
meier, one is found in this country which closely 
resembles the other in many respects. We no- 
ticed it as shown at the exhibition of the Con- 
necticut State Poultry Society, and again at 
that of the New York State Poultry Society, 
and as having been purchased by Mr. D. 
E. Gavit, in whose possession it still remains. 
The cock is a medium-sized one, weighing 








perhaps 18 or 20 pounds; of a blackish bronze 
color upon the body, fading into gray below, 
and into brilliant light chestnut bronze on the 
tail and wing feathers, these being edged. with 
broad bands of black and white. The legs are 
dark, flesh color; the spurs indicating at. least 
a 13-year-old bird. The carunculations upon 
the neck, and the beard, are well developed. 
The crest is like the Hamburgh bird, “ of a dull, 
uniform gray, the feathers composing it being 





CRESTED TURKEY—‘ VICTOR EMANUEL.” 


soft in texture.” It is a beautiful appendage, 
adding a peculiar grace to the bird. It isina 
measure erectile at the will of the wearer, 
and gives the gay fellow quite the air of a 
Broadway belle, with her extraordinary chignon. 

We hope this notice may elicit some positive 
information from disinterested parties who 
know by whom and where this bird was bred. 
From all we can learn, he came from somewhere 
near Birmingham, Connecticut. The parties 
who sold him to Mr. Gavit are not disposed to 
be communicative in regard to his origin. If 
he lives he will be bred with care, and we hope 
and expect his progeny, some of them at least, 
will take after him in this beautiful peculiarity. 





Sheep Require Water in Winter. 


a 


That sheep will eat snow and get along tol- 
erably well without water, especially when the 
snow is light and clean, is a good argument in 
favor of the hardiness of these patient and use- 











ful animals; but it proves nothing in regard to 
the econoriy of compelling them to'do without 
water. In our cold climate a large amount of 
food is required to keep up the animal heat, 
and all the water a sheep drinks has to be raised 
to the temperature of the body. The heat re- 
quired for this purpose is derived from the 
food, Now, it requires twenty-one times as 
much heat to raise a pint of water when frozen, 
to the temperature of 40°, as it does a pint of 
ice-cold water, not frozen. 
Those who have ever under- 
taken to melt snow to wash 
with will readily believe this 
statement. What would be 
said of the farmer who 
should use. wood or coal for 
such a purpose when it could 
be avoided, and yet wood 
and coal are far cheaper 
sources of heat than hay or 
corn.. When. we compel 2 
sheep. to eat snow, we, in 
effect, undertake to. melt 
snow by burning straw, hay, 
and corn in the animal 
stove. The same: remarks 
will apply to feeding ani- 
mals on frozen. roots... A 
sheep, weighing say 100.Jbs., 
will eat, in addition to a 
liberal allowance of hay and 
grain, 10 lbs. of roots a. day, 
containing nearly. or quite 9 
lbs, of watér. . Now, before 
the carbon in -the turnips 
can produce fat, or. furnish 
material to keep up the heat 
of the ,body,, it must first 
raise. this frozen , water. to 
blood heat... A. flock .of .a 
hundred sheep will drink 
nearly two. barrels of water 
a day, and there are few 
things. more. important. to 
the economical and success- 
ful wintering of sheep than 
to. see that they are con- 
stantly or at Jeast frequently 
and regularly supplied with 
water. A running stream, 
brought by. pipes into the 
barn-yard, is doubtless the 
best, but when this cannot 
be obtained, the water 
should be pumped up 
fresh for the sheep; and 
not allowed to stand until frozen, and then 
the surface broken and the ice left to float in 
the water that the sheep have to drink. We do 
not know that it would pay to heat water for 
sheep, but certainly it will not pay to make them 
eat snow, or drink water. with melting ice in it. 

Where early lambs are raised, it is important 
to provide the ewes with a constant supply of 
fresh water. If from accident or neglect such 
sheep have been kept without water for a day 
or two, nothing is more dangerous than to per- 
mit them to drink their fill of cold water. We 
once lost several sheep from this cause, and 
have since heard of many similar instances. 
Take the chill off the water and no danger need 
be apprehended. Suckling ewes require more 
water than other sheep, and when roots are not 
fed, it would undoubtedly contribute much ‘to 
obtaining a good supply of milk for the lambs 
if the ewes were furnished with warm water, 
or, better still, warm, cooked food, such as oat- 
meal and bran mash, or boiled barley, etc. 
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Walks and Talks.on the Farm—No. 74. 


—_eo-—- 


' The winter months ‘bring me a good many 
letters asking advice, and giving useful sug- 
‘gestions. I am always glad to receive them. 
One man gives me his views on the financial 
problem. He wants more greenbacks. So do 
‘I. But Ido not feel certain that, if more are 
issued, any of them will find their way to my 
‘pocket. I think heand I have a better chance 
to make money from attending to our farms 
than by looking for aid from Washington. 
Another fatmer writes: “Your ‘ Walks and 
Talks’ are all good, but No. 72 is ahead of any- 
thing yet. After reading them I could return 
to specie payments or withstand a financial 
crash, and still have pluck left. Your remarks 
did me good, as I am rather deficient in pluck, 
but am improving by the example of one of 
the pluckiest of wives.”—There are many other 
farmers who can say the same thing. Nine out 
of ten owe their success to their wives. The 
same man says—“ I commenced to farm because 
Thad a love for it. I love it still, but would 
love it still better if I could make more money 
by it. * * I follow mixed husbandry, and 
try to do everything well—hire more help than 
my neighbors, and my farm shows quite a dif- 
‘ference. Have more tools, and read more pa- 
pers than any farmer in town—had rather lend 
than borrow. Usually board a boy to do 
chores, but this winter I do them myself, with 
the help of my eight-year-old son, who takes as 

“ much interest in them as any farmer. I always 
sleep better when I know that every animal I 
own is comfortable. I wish every farmer in 
America could say the same. It would add 
millions to our wealth. Have not sold my 
grain. I had concluded, before reading your 
‘remarks on the subject, to convert it into beef, 
butter, and pork. Pigs are very scarce. I am 
wintering four sows, and expect to raise pigs 
from them all. Have bought a thorough-bred 
‘Essex to cross with my Chester Whites, I think 
it will pay. I let them run out in the yard. 
‘Pork is bringing 15c. to 16c. per }b. I had some 
“good pigs, but not heavy. They averaged 226 
‘Tbs. at eight months old, and thicker pork I 
never saw.”—His grade Essex will do better 
‘than that, if he will feed them well until they 
“are three months old, and then Jet them have 
‘the run of a good clover pasture, and a pint or 
two of corn a day, with the milk and wash 
from the house. 


Here is'a letter from 'a city man, who writes: 
‘Though not‘a farmer, I am a lover of farming, 
but am prejudieed ‘against farm life, because it 
seems to me that living on and working a farm 
%ts.unfavorable to the development of the intel- 
deetaal part of our nature.” What nonsense! 
“Ini town,” he continues, “one is thrown in 
icontact with one’s own kind, and through the 
Wibrary and Reading-room, can keep up an ac- 
gjuaintance ‘with the current literature and the 
‘history of one’s own times, while a farmer could 
not afford to duy all the good periodicals and 
doks2”'"In conclusion, he thinks that “living 
ina -village’or town: is'\*more favorable to the 
eultivation of the thinking powers than living 
omar farm.”If he had ‘said the “talking ” 
powers, he would ‘have been nearer the truth. 
Phe “current literature.of the day” is not the 
kindof: food I should prescribe for strengthen- 
atig:a weak ‘intellect. ‘The study’of “How 
Props Grow” will do more for the “thinking 
powers "> than reading a whole circulating 
library of dight ‘literature. The young farmer 








who carefully reads Allen’s American Farm 
Book, with a view to practice what he finds ap- 
plicable to his circumstances, will find more to 
think about than a whole regiment of dry goods 
clerks can extract from the sale of calico and 
ribbons. The truth is, however, that a city 
youth may know more than a farmer’s boy, or 
a farmer’s boy more than_a city youth. It de- 
pends on how they use their time. Both have 
opportunities for study and improvement, and 
it will depend entirely on themselves whether 
they become intelligent men or stupid dolts. 
As a rule, an intelligent farmer becomes more 
of aman than an intelligent shopkeeper; on 
the other hand, a stupid farmer is more stupid 
than a frivolous city clerk. 





Here is another letter, from a man who owns 
twenty-three acres of poor, undulating, clay 
loam land, situated less than two miles from 
the centre of the City of Memphis. He pro- 
poses to move on toit, and intends to devote 
six acres to small fruits, asparagus, celery; and 
cabbage; the remainder to be planted in corn, 
potatoes, etc. He wants me to tell him how he 
can best break it up, enrich it, etc. Stable ma- 
nure can be had, in large quantities, for ten 
cents a load.—I would first thoroughly under- 
drain the Jand, and, at the same time, draw out 
a hundred loads of stable manure per acre, and 
plow it under. Keep the surface mellow and 
clean by the use of the harrow and cultivator. 
Then, in the course of a month or six weeks, 
cross-plow the land. The manure may not be 
sufficiently rotted to allow neat work, but no 
matter. Keep working the land, and during 
the hot weather the manure will decompose 
very rapidly, and will be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with the soil. This will be one great point 
gained. Another is, that the soil will become 
very loose and mellow, and if the work is done 
properly, millions of weeds will spring up after 
each plowing, and will be destroyed. In short, 
what I would do in such a case, would be to 
give up all idea of planting anything the first 
year, and bend all my energies to getting the 
Jand into first-rate condition. With manure at 
ten cents a load, I would make the Jand as rich 
as a hot-bed. Of course I have no idea that 
my friend will follow this advice. He will be 
anxious to get the land into crop this spring. 
With the exception of asparagus and corn, 
however, he would certainly make more by 
devoting one year to draining and preparing 
the land. Twenty acres of land on the borders 
of a large city, prepared as I have recommend- 
ed, would make any skillful gardener’s fortune. 
And I would devote every dollar I could spare 
to drawing out manure while it is worth only 
ten cents a load. In a few years it will be hard 
to get at a dollar a load. 


Here is another letter, from a young Penn- 
sylvania farmer, who says he “is full of enthu- 
siasm in his vocation, and willing to learn, and 
believes in thorough cultivation and super- 
thorough manuring.”—This is an exccllent 
ground-work for success. He has large quanti- 
ties of old timber on the farm that is rotting 
and going to waste, and he wants to know how 
to make it into ashes, so as to secure the great- 
est quantity and the best quality. By simply 
burning the wood he thinks the ashes are burnt 
up, and a good portion of them lost. This, I 
think, is a mistake. The value of ashes con- 
sists principally of the potash and phosphate 
they contain, and these are not lost by burning. 
If the wood cannot be turned to any good ac- 
count ‘as fuel, I would draw it into piles and 








set fire to it, arid then spread the ashes on the 
land. Perhaps this wood may be used for 
burning limestone in a rough way for manure, 
or perhaps it may be made into charcoal. If 
this timber lies on low, wet land, that is rough 
and weedy, I would first dig a ditch through it 
to get off the surface water, then remove the 
old wood and logs out of the way, to allowa 
team and plow, to get through. After plowing 
three or four furrows place the wood im heaps 
on the plowed land, and keep on plowing and 
removing the wood out of the way of the plow 
and putting it on the heaps. I cleared upa 
rough piece of Jand in this way, and made it 
smooth and level at one operation. All the 
tough sods, tussocks, and bunches of rushes, 
etc., we threw on to the heaps of wood and set 
fire to them. In this way we got quite a large 
quantity of charred soil, ashes, charcoal, ete., 
which was spread on the Jand. We then seed- 
ed it down with timothy, and had a splendid 
crop of grass on land that previously was sim- 
ply an cyesore and a nuisance. 





A Minister in Canada writes: “Is there any 
amount of ammonia contained in snow, or ab- 
sorbed by it, so as to make ita real benefit to 
the crops? I have heard it stated that a heavy 
covering of snow is as good asa coat of barn- 
yard manure, Is it so ?”’—It is so to a certain, but 
quite limited extent. Snow contains ammonia 
and nitric acid, and so does the water from rain, 
dew, and fogs. There is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that, on the average, snow contains more 
ammonia or nitric acid than rain-water. Bous- 
singault, indeed, found twice as much nitric 
acid in snow as in rain, but the mass of testi- 
mony indicates that the per centage of ammonia 
and nitric acid in rain or. snow, depends princi- 
pally on the quantity of water precipitated. 
The first shower of rain or snow, after a drouth, 
contains the highest proportion of ammonia 
and nitric acid. When we have continuous 
rains or snows, the quantity of ammonia and 
nitric acid contained in them becomes less and 
less. Snow has been called “the poor man’s 
manure,” and he will be a poor man who de- 
pends upon it. Still, the quantity of nitrogen 
brought to the surface of the earth in a year is 
equal, on each acre, to about ten pounds of am- 
monia, or as much as is contained in aton of 
ordinary barn-yard or stable manure. The 
trouble is that for want of underdraining a 
large proportion of the water from melting 
snows and heavy rains, instead of soaking into 
the soil and leaving its ammonia and nitric 
acid for the use of plants, runs off on the sur- 
face, often doing harm rather than good. My 
impression is, that a well-worked loamy soil 
absorbs more ammonia from the atmosphere 
than is brought to it in snow and rain. At any 
rate this source of ammonia is worthy of the 
most attention. The snow descends on the 
poor land as much as on the good. We cannot 
increase the supply. But the amount absorbed 
from the atmosphere by the soil is under our 
control. The more we pulverize a heavy cal- 
careous loam, the more ammonia will it absorb 
from the atmosphere; and, at the same time, 
this thorough working of the land will develop 
the plant-food lying latent in the soil. 

A farmer in Canandaigua wants me to tell 
my “experience with Essex pigs and their 
grades.” Ihave kept them several years, and 
the more I know of them the better I like 
them. But I would not advise him to buy them 
in hopes of selling to his neighbors. The 
Essex, you know, are dlack, and in this section. 
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there is not one farmer in ten who can get rid 
of his prejudice against color. My pigs have 
been the Jaughing-stock of the neighborhood. 
Mr. Chase and I have bought the Maple-shade 
flock of thorough-bred Cotswolds, and since 
they arrived here they have attracted much at- 
tention. The Deacon came in one morning and 
remarked, “ Now that you have brought such a 
magnificent flock of sheep into the neighbor- 
hood, we will forgive you for bringing in the 
black hogs.” Now, it is not pleasant to pay 
$50 for a pair of young pigs and have an intel- 
ligent farmer like the Deacon make fun of your 
purchase. If you wish to be on good terms 
with your neighbors, buy a Chester White or a 
Jefferson County pig. You may believe, as I 
do, thatan Essex pig will do more to improve 
the quality and fattening properties of the pigs 
in the neighborhood than any other breed; but, 
if the neighbors wont use him, what is the 
good? You may tell them that the Essex hogs 
dress as white or whiter than white pigs, that 
the color is not even skin deep—that it is only 
the scarf and hair that are black. But it makes 
no sort of difference. “TI hate a black hog any- 
way,”—said one of the judges on swine at the 
State Fair, and ninety-nine farmers out of a 
hundred would approve the sentiment. “ Why, 
then, do you keep black pigs?”—Simply be- 
cause I know of no white breed that has been 
kept so long pure. The value of a breed con- 
sists, first, in its possessing the form and quali- 
ties we desire; and second, in its power of im- 
parting them to common stock. The latter is 
the rarest and most valuable quality. <A pig 
that possesses the former without the latter is 
worth no more than what the butcher will pay 
for him. The handsomest pigs in my yard to- 
day are grades. I showed a pen of five pigs, 
Essex grade, at the State Fair. Col. Weld, of the 
Agriculturist, when he saw them, remarked, 
“They are splendid, but they are not thorough- 
pred.” —“t How do you know that?” I asked. 
“They have every mark of the Essex, and re- 
semble each other as closely as two peas.”— 
“They are too good for thorough-breds,”—he 
replied, and he was right. This fact, however, is 
not generally understood, and hence the ques- 
tions most frequently asked are, “ How do-you 
like the Essex, or what do you think of the 
Berkshires, or the Suffolks, or the Yorkshires ?” 
—whereas the question should be, Which breed 
gives the best grades? And this is simply a ques- 
tion of pedigree. The breed that is the most 
thoroughly established is the best. The only 
point that needs to be urged on farmers is not 
to recommend this or that particular breed, but 
simply to show them the importance of using 
some kind of thorough-bred male—and this in 
all cases, whether of horses, cattle, sheep, or 
pigs. If this simple idea could be driven into 
the minds of all our farmers, it would add mil- 
lions tothe value of our farm-stock. I was in 
the Buffalo cattle yards a few weeks since. 
There were several thousand pigs in the pens, 
and every first-class pig in the yards showed 
more or less Berkshire or Essex blood. I had 
an experienced butcher with me, who shares 
the popular antipathy to black pigs, but he was 
forced to admit that wherever the Essex or 
Berkshire blood showed itself, “there was the 
pig he wanted.” A great many of the pigs 
showed Chester White blood. They were good, 
strong, thrifty pigs, showing plenty of bone and 
offal, but the quality would not compare with 
the Berkshire and Essex grades. They would 
have made good heavy pork if they had been 


| contrast in the different lots of animals as they 
stood side by side in the pens is most striking; 
and I could not but ask myself over and over 
again, “ Why will farmers raise, and keep for 
years, and attempt to fatten such miserable ani- 
mals ?”—A good three-months-old calf sells for 
more than many of the ‘three-year-old steers. 
There were two four-year-old Ohio Durham 
steers that sold for more money than a lot of a 
dozen “scallawags” of the same age. It is so 
| too in the sheep market. I bought a lot of 
two hundred Michigan Merinos, three and four 
years old, for $2.40 each, that the dealer said he 
had spent considerable time in selecting from 
different flocks. At the same time I offered 
$8.60 each for a lot of Canada sheep, of only 
half the age, but the butchers outbid me. Now, 
I do not say that everybody should keep the 
mutton breeds of sheep, but I do say that, no 
matter what breed is kept, we should keep them 
well, and be constantly improving them ; other- 
wise there is no profit in farming. 

As long as people will pay as much for light 
oats as for heavy oats, no one can blame farm- 
ers for raising the poorest variety they can find. 
There can be no doubt that it is easier to raise 
poor things than good ones. I presume the 
statements in regard to the large yield of Nor- 
way oats are true; and if I intended to raise 
oats for sale, I would sow the Norway, as it is 
one of the poorest varieties I am acquainted 
with. In England and Scotland, where oat- 
meal is extensively used, the great aim is to get 
heavy oats, and the price which they will com- 
mand depends on the quality. For instance, 
when a bushel of oats, weighing 40 Ibs. per 
bushel, sells for 60 cents, one weighing 41 Ibs. 
brings 62 cents. And every additional pound 
per bushel adds 2 cents to their market value, 
while every pound per bushel under 40 lbs. de- 
ducts 2 cents from their value. So that a bushel 
of oats weighing only 25 Ibs. would be worth 
but 30 cents, while a bushel weighing 50 lbs. 
would be worth 80 cents. Professor S. W. 
Johnson, in the American Agricultural Annual 
for 1867, gives the results of Muller’s analyses 
of four samples of oats, the heaviest of which 
weighed 45.8 lbs. per bushel, and the lightest 
28.8 Ibs. The latter contained of water, husk, 
and ash, 31 per cent, and the former not quite 
22 per cent, or, in other words, the heavy oats 
contained over 78 per cent of nutritive matter, 
and the light oats only 69 per cent. The heavy 
oats contained 59*|, per cent of starch, and the 
light oats only 51'|. per cent. According to 
this, if a bushel (34 Ibs.) of the heavy oats is 
worth 60 cents, a bushel (34 lbs.) of the light 
oats is worth only 53 cents. He gives also an- 
other experiment in flouring light and heavy 
rye on a large scale. 1001bs. of heavy rye gave 
10 lbs. more flour and 7 Ibs. less bran than the 
light rye. Millers understand this matter, and 
will pay, weight for weight, much more for 
good heavy wheat than for a poor, light sample; 
but so far as I have observed, the produce deal- 
ers make comparatively little difference in the 
price of oats when sold by weight. 
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fatted two or three months longer. A visit. to 
these cattle yards would do a farmer good. The 


Dr. Miles made some interesting experiments 
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farm, with eight varieties of oats. .The results 
of which are shown in'the table just given: 

Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4 were from seed imported 
by the Department of Agriculture. It will be 
seen that the two English varieties, Nos. 1 and 
2, fail off nearly 13 Ibs.‘in the weight per 
bushel. It would be interesting to know how 
much of this is due to soil, culture and climate, 
and how much tothe want of the thorough use 
of the fanning-mill. I raised about five bushels 
of the Excelsior oats last year, and I think by 
running them two or three times through a 
good fanning-mill, aid then through what they 
call in England a “ heaver,”—that is, a fanning- 
mill with a strong blast and no sieves,—I could 
get out a bushel that would weigh as mueh as 
the sample received from England. In my 
case the Excelsior were greatly superior, in 
yield and quality, to the common oats grown in 
the same field, sown at the same time, and re- 
ceiving precisely the same treatment. The 
straw was stiffer and taller, and throughout the 
season you could see the difference to < row by 
the dark color, broad leaves, and more luxuri- 
ant growth of the Excelsior. I did not try the 
Somerset. In the Michigan trial it gave by far 
the largest yield per acre, but it weighed only 
31 lbs. per bushel. The Brooks’, we believe, is a 
Michigan variety. The Surprise was sown in 
an orchard, and the trees injured the crop, ‘so 
that the yield does not fairly represent the value 
of the variety.” The weight per bushel indi- 
cates a high quality. The Norway makes a 
very poor show, both in yield and quality. The 
seed was received from a firm in New York, 
and contained a quantity of foul seeds, which 
were picked out by hand. The oats were not 
sown until the 11th of May, and this late sow- 
ing may have had something to do with the 
poor result. Our seasons are so short thata 
week or ten days delay in sowing, not unfre- 
quently makes all the difference between a good 
and poor crop of oats. 

There are so few experiments made in this 
country, that we have to be very thankful to 
any one who will furnish us any carefully ascer- 
tained facts; but it is to be regretted that the 
above trial was not made on a larger scale, and 
that all the plots were not of the same size, and 
on the same land, and sown at the same time. 
The Department of Agriculture should furnish 
our Agricultural Colleges with seed enough to 
make such experiments entirely satisfactory. 
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Glass-Covered Run for Early Chickens, 
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It is a great object with breeders of choice 
fowls to have a few broods, at least, of very 
early chickens. If ' these do well, they will 
probably be the prize-winners at the fall shows, 
or they will be ready for use, if for market, as 
broilers, in May and June, when prices are the 
highest, or the pullets will be laying from Sep- 
tember, or earlier, to Christmas, when eggs are 
scarce and high. To raise early broods with 
success, the chickens must have no pullbacks, 
but a steady healthy growth from first to last. 
It is easy enough to get the eggs hatched, and 
to rear the chickens until they are a week old, 
but then commences a series of trials which 
few early broods live through in common 
hands. In June, the old hen, left uncooped, 
will take care of her brood almost without care 
from us, and with little feed, and the chicks 
grow and thrive, but in February and March 
the case is different. -At hatching, the greater 
part of the yolk of the egg fills the stomach ot 
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the chicken, and is gradually absorbed as food, 
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‘go that the first day it needs no food, the next 
day but little, and it is only on the third or 
fourth day that the little things experience real 
hunger when deprived of food. This. period 
‘comes sooner in cold than in warm weather, 
‘and quicker, too, if’ they are not properly 
‘brooded. It is absolutely necessary to keep 
‘chickens warm and dry. They should have 
‘clean coops, and a clean, dry, sunny run. These 
‘Yequisites are very conveniently provided by 
using hot-bed sashes in the manner shown in 
the accompanying engraving. Three large 
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hot-bed sashes cover a space of about 72 square 
feet, abundantly sufficient for four clutches. The 
frame on which the sashes are Jaid is made of 
2x 3-inch stuff, and supported by stakes driven 
into the ground at the corners and such other 
points as may be needed to give firmness, and 
the frame is nailed through to these posts. Tlfe 
slant given to the sashes need not be more 
than one foot in the six feet, the rear posts being 
therefore 18 or 20 inches high, and the front 
ones 6 or 8. Boards are placed between tlie 
coops and at the ends, and earth or litter is 
banked up and packed firmly against them. If 
the coops open at the back, it will be found 
convenient forcleaning them out, and removing 
the hen if necessary. Ventilation takes place 
through the openings in the peaks of the coops, 
which, however, should not be so large that 
chickens can fly up and get out. The chickens 
are fed and watered by slipping the sashes up 
or down, and it might also be convenient to 
have a pane of glass arranged so as to be re- 
moved at eachend. A mat should be provided, 
to give shade in case the place gets too hot, and 
the sashes may be lifted a little at the upper 
end, to give freer ventilation. Thus the tem- 
perature may be perfectly and easily controlled. 
We indicate in the engraving two partitions; 
‘one crosses the middle of the space, dividing it 
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Fig. 2.—DIAGRAM OF SHELTER. 


Gmto two equal, square parts; the other di- 
“vides one of the squares in two equal, triangular 
parts. This gives the chickens of each coop 
"4S square feet of space. A warm, shady shelter 
Ws easily made by laying a board against the 





Fig. 1 —CHICKEN-RUN AND COOP. 












gram (fig. 2). This, if covered with warm ma- 
nure, packed above it, and covered with a 
layer of earth, will. warm through and give 
a very pleasant place for the chickens to run 
under in cool weather. When the weather be- 
comes warmer the manure will have lost its heat. 
<_< —t @ ae 

Salt-Muck.—Will it Pay to Dig it? 

Sta 

For shore farmers, who have creeks penetra- 
ting their meadows, we have no doubt that salt- 
muck is one of the cheapest sources of manure. 
In an analysis made some ten 
years since by Prof. Johnson of 
Yale College, it was shown to 
contain 5.41 per cent. of po- 
tential ammonia, standing at 
the head of all the 33 specimens 
of peat and muck analyzed for 
the State Agricultural Society. 
This sample was taken from a 
ditch in Stonington, where the 
tide-water flowed daily, and 
was probably a fair specimen 
of what is now found in in- 
exhaustible quantities in the 
creeks all along our coast. The 
analysis was made on account 








upon grass and corn, in that 
This deposit is made up very largely 


town. 
of decayed marine plants, and the silt brought 


into the sea from fresh-water 
streams. River deposits and 
marine plants are well-known 
fertilizers. If the kelp and rock 
weed are so yaluable in the 
fresh state they ought to be still 
more so when they have been 
rotted down in the water, and 
their bulk so much reduced. 
J.J. Day used it freely upon 
his meadow at Stonington, and the result 
was not only remarked upon the corn crop, 
to which it was applied, but upon the subse- 
quent grain and grass crops. The mud was 
raised by hand into a scow, and from thence 
carted upon the land. J. D. Fish, of the same 
town, has improved upon the method of raising 
it. He uses a steam derrick rigged like a com- 
mon mud digger. The mud is dropped from 
the bucket, immediately into the cart, and is 
driven off and dumped upon the meadow. After 
lying a few weeks to dry, the heaps are spread 
with a shovel. We see no reason why the com- 
mon mud digger, used to deepen channels, 
could not be made available for this purpose. 
It could readily be taken into many of our creeks 
and the mud be dropped directly into carts, back- 
ed a little into the water. It would require of 
course a good many extra 
teams, and extra expense for 
help, but if it is worth only half 
as much as yard manure, it 
will pay abundantly. The 
whole surface dressed with this 
mud upon Mr, Fish’s farm 
this autumn was a few weeks 
after its application distinctly 
marked by the greenness of the aftermath. It 
is too early of course to tell what the next crop 
will be, but there is every indication that it will be 
abundant, and that the muck will pay for digging. 

MANURE in a bulky form is less liable to 
damage; it goes further; is better incorpo- 
rated with the soil, and it produces more 
effect than that. which is more concentrated. 








of the very noticeable results, | 
which followed its use, both ! 


Clod Crushers. 
ae ee 

As a rule, harrows and rollers, used one after 
the other, are the best clod crushers, but there 
are many soils which no reasonable amount of 
rolling and harrowing will bring into good tilth, 
which a good clod crusher would put in good 
shape with once going over. Clod crushers for 
such work, however, like the best rollers, are 
not home-made articles. The common clod 
crushers, such as almost any one can make, are, 
nevertheless, fair substitutes for the roller in 
subduing land before it is sown witli grain, and 
on some lands may even be used after grain is 
sown and harrowed. A clod crusher of very 
simple construction and which can be made ina 
few minutes is shown in fig. 1, which represents 
4 logs, about 10 inches in diameter at the largest 
end, and eight feet long, fastened together by a 
chain, This, having quite a large “bight” to 
hitch to, is run through holes bored about a foot 
from the ends of each log. The logs are fast- 
ened apart by keys put into the links, and should 
be separated about half their diameters. The 
keys may be rings or pieces of large wire bent 
so as not to slip out. Convenient forms are 
shown in figure 2. ‘They must be made of wire 
strong enough to stand a heavy strain, so that 
if the implement runs against a fence, tree or 
stump, it will not break. The engraving shows 


| sufficient Jength of chain behind to attach 


| another Jog if desired. 














This makes a very good 


smoothing implement, It may be drawn even, 





Fig. 1.—CLOD CRUSHER OF CHAINED LOGS. 


or the clevis for attaching the horses may be 
at one side, in which case the earth will be 
more or .Jess shoved to one side to fill dead 
furrows, etc. In figure 3, a form of clod crush- 
er is shown which is superior for smoothing 
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Fig. 2.—WIRE LINKS FOR CLOD CRUSHERS. 





rough, irregular land. This also is made of logs 
about 10 inches in diameter, which are set in a 
frame, being morticed in, as shown in figure 4. 
In passing over little knolls and hummocks 
nearly the whole weight of the affair bears upon 





CRUSHER OF LOGS IN A FRAME. 


the highest points, and levels them dowaz 
considerably. This clod crusher may be made 
either with or without teeth. If employed, they 
should be inserted at an angle of 45° to the mor- 
tice, and may be longer or shorter, according to 
the work to be done. They should, however, 
never be long or numerous enough to prevent 
the logs resting upon the ground. The opera- 
tion of the teeth is to crowd strawy manure out 
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of sight if the soil be moderately soft. This 
implement is drawn by a chain fastened to a 
clevis on theend of each side beam of the frame. 
The tool may be reversed by turning it over and 
hitching to the other end. It is not necessary 
to sharpen the teeth much; they will wear 











just about as fur as most farmers will go who 
have to get the manure out of their own. hog- 
pens. We propose a plan for those whose pig- 
stys are already built, and have the usual incon- 
venient open yards. It would be best to have 
the hog-yard sheds open to the south, and ac- 
cessible to carts at this side. A 








Fig. 4.—sHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF FIG. 3. 


rounding very soon. These may be omitted 
altogether from the rearmost stick, if smooth 
work not marked by furrows be desired ; but in 
this case the implement could not be so well in- 
verted and used the other side up, for then the 
smooth log would be at the forward end. The 
same result is attained by attaching a light 
log or brush tothe back end when in use, 
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Wet Hog-Yards a Nuisance 


ee 





Where hogs are kept on a large scale, say 
where thirty or forty 300 or 400-pound hogs are 
fattened every year by one farmer, they are sel- 
dom kept in yards, but have the range of an 
acre or more, with a brook or water-trough, 
and their manure is made little account of. 
Farmers who feed fewer swine, and reckon the 
manure a very important, if not the chief source 
of profit, confine their hogs, and keep them 
working over vegetable matter of all kinds. 
The yards, if not continually supplied with 
large quantities of fresh litter or weeds, are fitly 
described by a correspondent of Somerset Co., 
New Jersey, whose letter we quote as follows: 

“ Hog-yards, in connection with hog-pens, as 
most farmers have them, are a nuisance. The 
hogs root up the bottom of the yard until they 
get a great hole, and every rain fills it with a 
slush, into which no one wishes to go to clean 
out the manure, and it is too offensive to be near 
the house. My neighbors have tried paving 
with stone and brick, but the hogs rooted up 
the pavements. About a year ago, I laid mine 





ROOFED HOG-PEN YARD. 


with oak plank, on a level with the surface of 
the ground, so that the water could run off 
when it rained. The ends of the planks run 
under the lower boards composing the sides of 
the yard, so that the hogs cannot root them up; 
they are not laid on timbers; it is unnecessary. 
We can now go into our yard and clean out the 
pen with no more inconvenience than we clean 
the plank floor of a horse stable. I have no 
doubt that the reason why farmers make so lit- 
tle manure in their hog-yards is because they 
are such filthy places to go into, and have no 
doubt the planks will last in such a situation a 
lifetime, they being always wet.” 

This is very well so far as it goes, and it is 
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like the hay-barrack roofs of our 
Dutch neighbors in “ Jersey,” 
will answer. A yard 12 or 14 
feet square is large enough for half a dozen 
hogs, and better than if larger. Such an one 
may be roofed as represented in the engraving. 
The four corner posts of the yard are 12 feet 
long, or a little less, and set nearly 8 feet.in the 
ground. There are four rafters mortised upon 
these posts, meeting in the middle, at a hight to 
give thedesired pitch, and extending 3 feet over 
the posts, to give wide eaves. Before putting 
up the rafters, 3 x 4-inch plate-pieces are nailed 
or pinned near the tops of the posts, all around, 
and tied by similar pieces mortised into the 
middle of each side, crossing at right angles. 
The roof may be of boards, thatch, or shingles, 
and an old tin roof, taken off from some other 
building, may be made to turn rain for several 
years by an occasional coat of some roofing— 
pitch or paint. A yard so covered will receive 
rain enough usually to keep it moist; it will 
not become wet unless water flows into it. 
Manure will make better and faster than in an 
open yard; none will be washed away, and lit- 
tle or none will be lost by evaporation, as dur- 
ing the warmest part of the day the yard will be 
in shade. In dry weather it might need wetting. 





Killing Beeves on the Farm. 
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The slaughter of beeves on the farm is an 
awkward business at best, unless one has the 
more essential appliances of a slaughter-house. 
With plenty of help, and a good pair of blocks 
and tackle, we can get along very well; but 
when one man undertakes the job, whether he 
be on a farm with a roomy barn 
floor, on one without a building 
high enough to swing a bullock 
in, or on the open prairie, with 
only a tree, or perhaps not even 
that, he has his hands full. How- 
ever, the work may be done, and 
well done, and that without a 
pulley.—In killing the animal, it 
is desirable to cut the large blood 
vessels of the throat as soon after 
it is struck down as possible, the 
most rapid bleeding being best for 
the beef. When it happens on 
level land that the creature is 
brought down by the bullet, it isa 
little difficult to secure the most 
perfect bleeding, for it is desir- 
able to have the head lie low, and the body 
incline towards it. This is accomplished by 
placing the animal on a bank, or by tying a rope 
to one hind leg, and hoisting the hinder part of 
the body up as high as is necessary. As this 
is done before the struggles of the creature are 
over, the rope should be attached before it is 
knocked down if possible, or a noose should be 
made and thrown over the foot afterwards. As 
soon as dead, the carcass should be skinned. 
The legs, belly, and pate ‘are skinned as it lies 
upon its back—most conveniently if ropes can 
be fastened to each foot, and the legs stretched 
well apart. This done, the feet are cut off at 
the knee and hock joints, the paunch is re- 





moved, and the carcass strung up. A gambrel 
is inserted, and with help enough, the beef is 
easily swung clear of the floor~in any common 








Fig. 1.—TRIPOD FOR HANGING UP HOGS. 
barn, or to the limb of a tree, not less thaa 8 
feet high. On the open plain, sometimes a gin 
is set up, having a biock and tackle, and this 
does very well. We published, some years ago, 
a plan (see fig. 1) which, while it answers very 
well for heavy hogs, requires the power of three 
men to manage it with even a moderate beef 
animal upon it. This is accomplished as fol- 
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Fig. 2.—SUSPENDING A CARCASS. 
lows: Two legs of the tripod, A, have pins set 
in them, upon which the gambrel rests after it 
is inserted, the tripod lying flat upon the ground, 
as shown. Then the upper part of the tripod 
is lifted and the carcass with it a little ways, 
until the ends of the legs hold in the ground, 
after which simply carrying up the leg with the 
pin thrust through it for a handle, elevates the 
carcass to the desired hight, shown at Bin the 
engraving, fig. 1. Mr. 8. R. Shegogue having 
tried this plan, describes for the Agriculturist a 
way by which two men 
“string up” a good 
sized bullock. He 
writes: “Get twostrong 
poles, say 15 feet long 
each, and place them 
against a building or 
tree, as shown in the il- 
lustration. Cut four 
crotched polesand point 
them at one end; twoof f= 
these should be 5 feet >= 
long, and the other two Fig. 3.—LEveR anp 
7 feet. After killing the — 
beef, it is turned on its back, and the legs and 
as much more as you see fit, are skinned; a long 
gambrel stick and shorter one are put in place. 
The long one is laid across the poles, as high up 
as possible, then the short crotch poles are used, 
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and the carcass shoved up, one side at a time; 
then the longer ones are employed until you 
Teach the desired height, leaving the beef sus- 
pended as represented. Two men can butcher 
in this way without much trouble.”—When 
strung up it is comparatively easy to finish 
- skinning, and to remove the vicera, after which 
the carcass may be allowed to cool, when it 
can be cut into quarters. A single man will 
have no difficulty in lifting a beef carcass if 
he uses a lever and simple sling, as shown in 
figure 3, to move up the crotched sticks, first 
on one side and then on the other. The lever 
being placed at right angles to the long poles. 


Care of Young Pigs in Winter, 


a 





It seems to be generally admitted that the 
stock of pigs in the United States is unusually 
light. At any rate, pork brings a very high 
price, and this fact, in the face of a tight money 
market, is pretty conclusive evidence that the 
supply is not equal tothe demand. It is not 
improbable that farmers will make, or have 
already made, an unusual effort to raise a large 
number of pigs next spring, and if we havea 
good corn crop next year, we may see a marked 
decline in the pork trade inthe winter of 1870-1. 
But the indications now are that pork will be 
in demand through the coming summer, and 
early autumn, and we should make it a point 
to have our pigs in such high condition that we 
can avail ourselves of the high prices. Every 
farmer who has a litter of fall pigs should see 
to it that they are kept growing rapid! y through 
the present winter, and during next spring and 
summer. A well-bred fall pig can easily and 
profitably be made to dress 250 or 300 Ibs. at 
ten months old. But to accomplish this it is 
absolutely essential that the pigs be provided 
with comfortable quarters through the winter, 
and are furnished with a liberal and regular 
supply of nutritious food. We do not advocate 
fattening pigs during our northern winters, but 
we do most earnestly advocate keeping young 
pigs growing vigorously. So far as our observa- 
tion extends, half our farmers do little more 
than keep their young pigs alive during the 
winter. Whatever food the pigs eat is lost. 
They do not gain a pound, and they are so 
stunted that half the summer is past before 
they get into a thriving condition. No wonder 
such farmers say “ pigs don’t pay.” Pigs kept 
warm, dry, and comfortable through the winter, 
with food enough to keep them nearly fat, will, 
when spring comes, grow with great rapidity 
on food but little better than that which is 
ordinarily given to store pigs at that season; 
and so all through the summer, the effect of the 
good food and treatment in the winter will be 
very decided. With the run of a good clover 
pasture, and the wash from the house and 
dairy, with a pint or so of corn a day, these 
well-wintered pigs will gain rapidly, and will 
at any time be ready for the butcher. No 
matter what the price of pork may be, we are 
satisfied, from experience and observation, that 
if pigs are kept at all, the only profitable way 
is to keep them well. They may not aiways 
pay, but the liberal feeder has a better chance 
of getting his money back than the farmer who 
half starves his pigs. It is true that one of the 
objects of keeping pigs is, that they may eat 
food that would otherwise be wasted, and we 

would not be understood as advocating any- 
_ thing inconsistent with this idea. If possible, 
however, the “scavengers of the barn-yard” 
Should be full-grown breeding sows. Young, 
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growing pigs, whether intended for breeding 
purposes or for fattening for the butcher, should 
never be left entirely to chance food that they 
can pick up. Let them have the run of the 
yards in winter, and pick up all the food they 
can find, but. never suffer them to depend on 
this alone, unless there is abundant evidence 
that they can find all they need. Farmers 
should have a pair of platform scales and weigh 
their pigs occasionally, and they would then 
ascertain whether their pigs were receiving 
good treatment and a proper amount of food. 
We have just weighed some, at four months 
old, that averaged 80 pounds each. They 
ought to be so fed through the winter as to gain 
25 pounds a month, and, as they get older, and 
the weather gets warmer, they should gain a 
pound a day; and when the summer comes, 
with milk and clover, and a little corn-meal, 
they should gain 1'|, pounds a day; and for the 
last month or six weeks before killing, they 
should gain nearly 2 pounds a day. We know 
that this can be done, and we also feel cer- 
tain that, at the present price of pork and 
grain, no branch of farming affords a greater 
profit than liberal feeding of well-bred pigs. 

Next to liberal feeding, a dry, warm pen is 
of the greatest importance. Better have a good 
pen, so constructed that neither wind, nor rain, 
nor snow can enter; but, in the absence of 
such a pen, the farmer is inexcusable who does 
not contrive some plan for keeping his pigs 
warm and comfortable. If made of boards, a 
few laths can be used as battens to stop up the 
cracks. We have seen pigs shivering in a pen 
close to a heap of stable litter, where half an 
hour’s labor with a fork would have made the 
pen comfortable. No matter how the snow and 
wind are kept out. Anything that will stop up 
the cracks will answer. With litter or corn-stalks 
a rail pen may easily be made comfortable. 

We repeat—feed the young pigs well this 
winter, keep them growing rapidly in spring, 
and then, next summer or autumn, you can 
avail yourselves of the unusual demand there 
will probably be for good pork. Neglect the 
pigs this winter, and the probabilities are that 
your pigs will not be ready to kill before the 
price has declined. Recollect that, in any case, 
whether prices decline or not, liberal feeding is 
more profitable than a starvation diet for six 
months, and afterwards a surfeit of corn. 
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“CAN THE UNITED STATES RAISE ITS OWN 
Woo. ?”—Why not? Have we not land enough ; 
have we not sufficient range of soil and climate ? 
If we can compete with other nations in raising 
wheat and corn, beef, pork and cheese, why 
cannot we raise wool enough for home consump- 
tion ? It requires less labor to raise wool, in pro- 
portion to its value, than any other farm pro- 
duct. Peter Henderson cannot afford to raise 
wheat on his land, but it would be absurd for 
him to assert, that wheat cannot be raised with 
profit in the United States. There are farmers 
on high priced land that cannot afford to keep 
sheep for wool alone, but they should not assert 
that it cannot be raised in the United States. 
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Do Pies Pay?—A correspondent in N. J. 
writes: “I have just footed up the proceeds of 
one brood sow, kept during the past year, and 
find I have received $406.54, and have the sow 
still on hand. The pigs were kept and fed in 
an ordinary manner during the summer on milk, 
and aside from the poor corn, not more than 
100 bushels of ears of good corn were fed.” The 
pigs were sold at from 5 to 11 monghs old. 
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Maple Sugar Making. 


BY W. T. CHAMBERLAIN, HUDSON, 0. 
bien 


During the last twenty-five years many im- 
provements have been made in the apparatus 
for, and methods of, making maple sugar. I 
give those now in use by the best sugar-makers 
of Northern Ohio. 

THE Buckets are made of the best ‘‘ 1X” tin. 
They are straight, (not flaring) and are of three 
sizes—three buckets fitting together and form- 
ing a “nest.” The nest occupies only the space 
of the largest bucket, thus securing convenience 
in handling, and economy in storing. The 
three sizes, too, permit the size of the bucket to 
be adapted to the flowing capacity of the tree. 
The dimensions are—Largest, circumference 
34 inches; depth, 9 in.; capacity, 15 quarts, 
Medium, circumference 32'|, in.; depth, 9 in.; 
capacity, 13'|, quarts. Smallest, circumference 
80 in; depth, 9 inches, capacity, 11 quarts. 

Three buckets require eight sheets of 10 x 14 
inch, and two sheets-of 10x 10-inch tin. The 
sides of each bucket re- 
quire two 10 x 14 sheets 
and a piece. The piece 
in the largest is 7'|, 
inches wide, and in the 
medium 6 inches. Both 
these pieces are made 
of the seventh sheet of 

a 10 x 14tin. The bottoms 
Fig. 1.—8aP BUCKET. of these buckets are 
made of the two 10x10 sheets. The piece in 
the smallest size is 3'|, inches wide, and this, 
with the bottom, is made of the eight sheet of 
10x14 tin. Figure 1 shows the smallest of the 
three buckets; in the other two the piece is 
much wider. Just below the wire rim an inch 
hole is punched, so as to hang the bucket on 
the “spile.” The hole isin the middle of the 
piece above mentioned, as in fig. 1, ae the seams 
strengthen the bucket, and prevent its bending 
when it hangs full of sap. Such buckets cost 
now about $40 per hundred. The buckets 
should be painted outside with yellow ochre, or 
other durable paint, to protect them from rust. 
The sap does not rust the inside. The buckets 
will last thirty years or more. Tin is better 
than wood, as it is more easily kept clean, does 
not sour the sap so much, and does not shrink, 
get leaky, and require hoop-driving every 
spring, when one is 
in haste to be tap- 
ping. Itis also more 
easily handled, and 
stored. It is better than earthen-ware, which is 
heavy to handle,and cracks when the sap freezes. _ 

Hanging the bucket on the tree is preferable 
to setting it on the ground. It saves hunting 
for a block or stone; the bucket js more con- 
veniently emptied, as will be seen hereafter; 
the wind cannot blow the sap away as it drops, 
nor blow the bucket away; and, what is of 
most importance, the bucket can be covered. 

Tue Spr1£s, fig. 2, are made of beech or maple, 
turned and bored by machinery. They are 
better than elder with the pith punched out, be- 
cause they are not so liable to sour, and are 
stronger and more durable. They should be "fs 
of an inch in diameter, 3 or 4 inches long, taper- 
ing for an inch of the length, and only *|, of an 
inch where they enter the tree. Each should 
have three notches turned around it, about an 
inch apart, to keep the bucket from sliding 
off. There should be three notches, so that the 
bucket may be hung in one or the other of 
them, and be level, whatever way the tree may 
lean. The spiles cost about $1.25 per hundred. 
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Fig. 2.—sPILE. 
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THe Covers.—The buckets should always be 
covered. This is the greatest single improve- 
ment yet made. It keeps out rain, snow, dirt, 
insects, and prevents the effects of heat and 
cold. The sap is not so liable to sour during the 
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Fig. 3.—INTERIOR OF SUGAR HOUSE, WITH ARCH AND BOILERS.—(Scale 8 feet to 1 inch.) 


A, Arch ; b, b, Boilers or Pans ; c, c, Car, hooked to front pan, ready to lift it; d, d, Track; e, Store-trough; f.f, Conductors, 
with Self-feeding Attachment ; 9,9, Conductor from outer Store-trough ; h, Outside Store-trough ; 4, é, Ventilator ; k,k, Iron Supports 
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throws the flame and heat all close to the back 


pat, as it passes it, and makes this boil about 
as fast as the front one. The arch has a sheet- 
iron door (not shown in the engraving, fig. 3), 
which is closed except when wood is put in. 
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Sor the wood, best made of rail-road iron, set three feet apart. 


warm days, nor to freeze in cold nights. Keep- 
ing out the rain, however, is the chief thing. 
Sometimes in a sugar season, four or five inches 
of water fall, as snow or rain. This, in a 
‘““camp” of five hundred trees, would make 
about twenty-five barrels of water to be boiled 
away. Nor is the useless labor and expense of 
boiling this water all. The rain trickles down 
the trees, carrying with it coloring matter and 
dirt. Syrup or sugar of the first quality can 
never be made from sap and rain-water. The 
covers are made of *|,-inch lumber, 1 foot wide, 
and planed on one side. 

THE ARCH AND THE Borers (fig. 3).—Select a 
dry, level spot, near the center of the sugar or- 
chard or “camp,” and, if possible, just at the foot 
of a small hill, that slopes at least three feet in 
twenty. Dig below the frost, and lay a good 
foundation of stone. On*this build an “arch” 
of hard burnt brick, laid in lime-mortar. The 
wall should be 12 or 16 inches thick as far back 
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Fig. 4.—SELF-FEEDING ATTACHMENT. 


as the wood reaches, beyond this then 4 inches 
Jess will do. An arch of good brick and mortar, 
on a good stone foundation, with walls 16 inches 
thick, will last fifteem years with occasional re- 
pairs about the mouth. But if the bricks are 
laid in mud for mortar, or if the arch is not 
built upon the rock, it must be rebuilt each year. 
The wall should be 2 feet high, and, for five 
hundred trees, 15 feet long. Beyond the point 
where the wood reaches (five feet from the 
mouth), the arch should be filled in with dry 








earth te within five inches of the top. This 





THE Pans (boilers) are made of heavy Juniata 
sheet-iron, and are 7 inches deep, 37]: feet wide, 
and usually from 6 to 8 feet long. Two sheets 
are riveted together lengthwise, and the corners 
are cut, lapped, and riveted. The edge is 
strengthened by a thick band of strap-iron, and 
four strong wire handles are attached near the 
corners (see 3, fig. 8). Directly above the pans, 
and parallel with them, runs the track (d, in 
fig. 8), and on this is the car (¢, fig. 3), arranged 
with crank, windlass, ropes and pulleys, to lift 
the pan from the arch a few inches, and roll it 
towards the front, away from over the fire, 
when you wish to take off syrup. Those who 
would avoid the expense of the car, divide the 
large front pan into two small ones, the front one 
312x 8 feet. Then they dip out, with a flat-edged 
dipper, all the syrup but a 
pailful, when the pan is easi- 
ly lifted off by two men, and 
the syrup poured from one 
corner. These broad, shal- 
low pans evaporate the sap 
fully twice as fast as the old 
kettles used to do, even when 
they were set in an arch. 
Kettles belong to the days of 
wooden plows, Some maple 
sugar makers use the patent 
sorghum evaporators in- 
stead of pans; but the ordinary pan here <e- 
scribed answers perfectly well,and only costs one- 
third as much, or about $10 for an 8-foot pan. 

THE FLOATS AND FAUCETs.—Quite a conven- 
ience is the “self-feeder” ff, fig. 3, which is 
shown upon a larger scale in fig. 4. It consists 
of an- ordinary wooden conducting trough 
(G, fig. 4), attached to the store-trough at A by 
ahinge. The sap enters, through the faucet B, 
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at the point H; Fis atin float, resting in the 





sap or syrup in the pan; C@ is a lever, having 
the fulcrum atZ, the weight at H, and the power 
at D. This lever and the conductor together 
form a compound lever,so proportioned that 
when D rises or falls an inch, H rises or falls half 
an inch. I is a perpendicular (vertical) 
bar from the float 7’; at HZ are holes 
for the horizontal pin at D, joining it to 
the lever ©. When the pin is in the 
upper hole, there cannot be more, nor. 
much less, than an inch of sap in the 
boiler. At the second hole there will 
be about two inches, and soon. The 
flow of sap is regulated thus: When 
the pan is empty, the float rests on 
the bottom of the pan; the bottom of 
the faucet, near J, is half an inch from 
the conductor, at H, and the sap flows 
freely. As the sap in the pan rises, 
the float rises with it, and gradually 
lifts the conductor until the point H, 
presses against the bottom of the faucet 
and stops the flow of sap. As the sap 
in the pan boils away, the float sinks, 
and the sap flows again. The chief 
advantage of the self-feeder is that you 
can build a large fire and leave it with 
safety as long as necessary. The sap 
or syrup can never burn, and the sap 
can never overflow the pans. Those 
who have not the self-feeder, when 
leaving a large fire, must either fill 
the pans, or leave the faucets turned 
so that the sap will flow into each 
pan about as fast as it will boil away. 
In the former case, if they are gone 
too long, their sap will boil to candy, or 
burn. In the latter case, the sap will 
overflow. A self-feeder costs about $2. 

THE STORE-TROUGHS (¢, in fig. 3), are made 
of long, wide, clear, well-seasoned 2-inch plank 
—pine or white-wood (poplar), rabbeted and 
spiked together, and bolted horizontally at top 
and bottom with six bolts, (two at top, and four 
at bottom) having nuts to loosen or tighten, as 
the bottom and ends swell or shrink. Three 
coats of paint are needed. At least five barrels 
of storage’are required for each hundred trees. 
The larger trough or troughs should be outside, 
as it keeps the bulk of the sap coolest. From 
the outer trough or troughs the sap flows 
through a wooden or tin conductor to the inner 
trough. The sap is gathered in barrels, rolled 
up nearly horizontal skids from the stone-boat 
sled, and emptied through the bung-hole into 
the outer trough. The arrangement of skids, 
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Fig. 5.—SLED FOR HAULING SAP. 


troughs, conductors, etc., is best seen in the 
picture engraving of the camp on the next page. 

Tue Woop-sHep aND Woop.—It saves half 
the time of boiling to have the wood prepared 
and housed during the dry weather of the pre- 
vious September or October. With green or 
wet wood you may succeed, with a good 15-foot 
arch, in evaporating a barrel to the hour. But 
with good dry wood, and far less labor, you 
can evaporate more than two barrels to the 
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A MAPLE SUGAR CAM P.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


hour. It is always best, and sometimes very 
important, to have the sap boiled rapidly. 
Once my seven hundred trees yielded seventy- 
five barrels in twenty-four hours. My wood was 
not the best; Sunday stopped our boiling, and 
Monday I had twenty-five barrels of sour sap, 
which would only make a second-class syrup. 
It is best to have three forty-gallon casks for 
gathering sap, and two twenty-gallon casks for 
syrup. It is also best to have a stone-boat for 
drawing the casks in gathering sap. It is shown 
in fig. 5, and is made much like an ordinary 
‘wood-shod farm sled, only the rutiners and shoes 
are eight inches wide. It has two boards run- 
ning parallel with the raves, fitted for holding 
the casks. There will also be needed a four- 
gallon funnel, large at the top, and made to 
fit the barrel, and not shake about; also two 
or three cone-shaped strainers, made of rather 
loose white muslin, and held open at the mouth 
by a hoop or strong wire, one foot in diameter ; 
also two yards of loose muslin to tack tightly 
across the vats. Other small articles will be 
meeded, such as skimmer (perforated tin, made 
square, so as to fit the corners of the pans), a 
dipper with a flat edge, large tongs and shovel, 
-pails for gathering, a lantern, etc. When 


these things are prepared, you are ready for 

TaPpprnc.—When a decided sugar-day comes, 
which is indicated by the appearance of a gen- 
eral thaw, late in February, or any time in 
March, it is time to be busy. Let one man load 
up two Hundred buckets and two hundred 
covers at a time, in a large wagon or sled-box, 
and start out for distributing. He should be 
careful to leave the large buckets at the thrifti- 


Fig. 6.—HUNG RIGHT. Fig. 7.—HUNG WRONG. 

est trees. This is one advantage of having 
buckets of three sizes. Take your half-inch bit, 
set in a good bit-stock, select a sound side of 
the tree, where there are no old holes yet-un- 
healed, and bore about two feet from the ground, 


or as low as you can without having the curve 
of the roots interfere with the hanging of the 
bucket. Bore about two inches deep, drive 
your spile firmly, hang your bucket so that the 
top of the outer edge shall be on a level with 
the bottom of the,spile hole. This requires 
some care, but if the spiles are notched as di- 
rected, there is no difficulty. If the tree stands 
plumb, use the middle notch (see fig. 2); if it 
leans towards you, use the inside notch; if from 
you, use the outside one. Figure 6 shows both 
buckets hung right, and fig. 7 shows both 
buckets hung in the wrongnotch. If you have 
more buckets than trees, you can put two 
buckets to each large, thrifty tree. 

See that the spile is driven firmly, put the 
cover on, and go to the next tree. Tapping re- 
quires judgment and care. A heedless hand 
will bore holes in a poor place, and hang half 
the buckets so that they will waste sap. A 
good hand will tap thirty trees to the hour 
where the trees stand thick. Two men, one 
boring, and the other driving, hanging and cov- 
ering, will do more than twice as much as one. - 
You must be wide-awake now, for if it isa good 
day, the trees first tapped will need gathering 
by the time you have tapped five hundred trees. 
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The Mexican Cobsea.—Variegation. 


climber, soon covering a trellis or lattice-work 
with handsome foliage, and later in the 
season producing large bell-shaped flowers. 
It is interesting and attractive, and, though 
a quite old plant, is not very common in 
gardens, probably from the difficulty of 
starting it from the seed. It is properly 
a green-house perennial, but if it is started 
early enough, it will bloom the first season. 
Those who sow the seeds in the open 
ground, at the North, at least, will gene- 
rally fail, or, if they do succeed in raising 
plants, they will be too late to bloom, un- 
less in an unusually prolonged season. 
Those who wish to start the Cobra from 
seeds, can do so in a hot-bed, or in a sunny 
window. The seeds, which are large and 
flat, should be thrust into the soil edge- 
wise; the plants are to be put out in a rich 
place when frost is no longer to be feared. 
It being a perennial, the florists usually 
keep plants grown from cuttings. The 
readiest way to obtain it is to procure 
well-established plants from a green-house. 
The flowers, which are two inches or more 
long, appear Jate in summer, are at first 
green, and gradually change to a deep violet 
or purple, and last for a number of days. 
The large leafy calyx, and the long sta- 
mens, bent to one side of the flower, give 
it a striking air. In these days of varie- 
gated leaves, we are prepared to see any 
old floral friend wearing a “ motley coat,” 
and we were not altogether surprised when 
Mr. Peter Henderson pointed out to us a 
Cobsea which had taken a fashionable freak, 
and appeared in dappled leaves. Should 
the Variegated Cobea appear as well out 
of doors as it does in the green-house, it 
will prove avery acceptable novelty, as its 
leaf markings are very well defined. The 
species generally in cultivation is Cobewa scan- 
dens, a native of Mexico. The genus was 
named in honor of one Cobo, a Spanish priest. 








The Gigantic Water-bug. 


——__o.—— 
The large Water-bug must have been unusu- 
ally abundant last summer, as several have been 





GIGANTIC WATER BUG. 


sent us from different parts of the country. Mr. 
T. C. Grooms, Green Castle, Ind., from whose 





' specimen the engraving was made, thus de- 

scribes their appearance, in large numbers at 
The Mexican Cobea is a rapidly growing | his place: “About the middle of August, dur- 
ing a storm, after a rain ceased, large quantities 


THE VARIEGATED MEXICAN COBAA. 


of these bugs were found on the ground. My 
attention was called to them by the chickens 
and turkeys making a noise. A neighbor of 
mine who has a tan-yard, found thousands of 
them in the yard. The water in the vats was 
covered with them. By noon the next day 
after they came, they were all dead.”——This 
Water-bug (Belostoma grandis) belongs to the 
sub-order Hemiptera, which includes the true 
bugs, plant-lice, fleas, locusts, and other disa- 
greeable insects. There are several allied gen- 
era, which, like this, inhabit the water. Most 
of them swim on their backs, and their legs 
are admirably adapted for this kind of locomo- 
tion. They have a sharp sucker or proboscis, 
through which they take their food, and which, 
when not in use, is folded up under the chest. 
This insect lives on other insects, and is said to 
be very destructive to young fish; a friend 
informs us that he has been several times sharp- 
ly wounded by this water-bug while wading. 
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The Egyptian Beet. 





In beets, deep color and sweetness seem to go 
together, but it is difficult to associate these two 
qualities with extreme earliness. The Bassano 
is a very early variety, but it is not of as fine 
quality as the Blood Turnip, which is a week 
or ten days later. Besides earliness and good 
qualities for the table, a handsome shape, small 
top, and slender tap-root are desirable. Some 
think that perfection has been reached in 
Dewing’s Early; others consider Hatch’s the 
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best of the early beets, and this year the Egyp- 
tian puts in a claim for superiority. The seed 
was introduced last year by a German seedsman 
who states that the variety came from: Egypt. 
It is said that the leaves are distinct in 
character and are very ornamental, as is 
the plant when the roots are set out the 
second year for seed. It must be recollected 
that beets are used in Europe in ornamental 
planting for the sake of the effects of color 
produced by their foliage. We have not 
seen the leaves, but the roots as raised by 
B. K. Bliss & Son, were of fine shape, and 
were within of an intensely red color. We 
give an engraving showing the form. 
nihil 
An Experiment with 25 Varieties of 
Tomatoes. 
BY PETER HENDERSON, BERGEN CITY, N. J. 





Last spring we gathered together all the 
varieties of Tomatoes that could be obtain- 
ed, with the view of testing their respective 
merits. By sowing time, we found we had 
upwards of two dozen varieties, or at least 
that number of papers, with different names 
attached. These were carefully sown un- 
der glass on March 20th, in a temperature 
averaging 70°. In three weeks the plants 
were an inch high, when they were trans- 
planted, at about the distance of an inch 
apart, into boxes containing three inches. 
depth of soil. Remaining in these boxes 
for three or four weeks longer, they were 
again transplanted into cold-frames, this 
time, six inches apart, and grown carefully 
by attention to ventilation and watering, 
until it was safe to plant in the open 
ground, which, in this district, is the latter 
part of May. All were planted on the same 
day, May 26th, and tied up carefully as they 
grew to stakes placed three feet apart. On 
the 6th of August they gave the following 
results, which satisfy us that the difference 
in earliness of the varieties of different toma- 
toes can never exceed ten days, even if the very 
earliest and latest are taken to test. For ex- 
ample, we find that in 8 varieties, all claiming 
to be earlier than the earliest, 12 lbs. of fruit 
taken from each did not vary 48 hours in the 
ripening, though in some cases a single fruit 
might be a week in advance of the others, as in 
the case of Keyes’ Prolific, but its main crop in 





EGYPTIAN BEET 


weight was rather behind, hence, for market 
purposes, could not be claimed as early. Our 
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notes of the varieties, taken on the 6th day of 
August, are as follows: 

Boston Market.—Scariet-crimson ; large, 

rather rough, early ; foliage drooping, defective. 

Earty Yorx.—Evidently the same, or so 

near it, as not to be distinguished. 

Lyman’s Mammotn.—Color, salmon shade of 
crimson; second early; large, smooth, and 
productive; differing slightly from the Fegee. 

GENERAL GRANT.—Color, scarlet-crimson ; 
smooth, solid, and of medium size, with strong, 

healthy foliage, which will adapt it for light 
soils ; an excellent variety in all respects; early. 

Tue Cooks’ Favorire.—Color, deep red; 
size, medium, solid and productive; second early. 

Roszt.—A European variety, of a pinkish- 
salmon color, of immense size, some of the fruit 
weighing 23 0z., but it is ill-shapen, wrinkled, 
and late, and can only be useful for catsup. 

Bucr’s Larce Rep.—A Southern variety, 
similar to the above, except in color, which is 
of the usual crimson-scarlet shade. 

SE LL’s No. 2.—The darkest shade of scarlet 
we have yet seen in any tomato; also very 
solid, smooth, and productive; a desirable 
variety for private use, but too late for market. 

New York Marxket.—Liglit scarlet-crim- 
son; large, rather rough, but prolific and early. 

Smeii’s MammMotu, Boston PrIzE, AND 
Mavpay’s SuPERIOR, are so like the New York 
Market, that it is useless to make distinction. 

Keyes’ Prouiric.—Showed the first ripe 
fruit, but is too small for a market sort. 

Dwarr ProtaFic.—A distinct variety of 
dwarf, strong, upright growth, somewhat re- 
sembling the Tree Tomato, but more produc- 
tive; fruit, medium size; color, rich scarlet, 
solid, and early; desirable for private use on 
grounds of limited area, as it can be grown one- 
half closer than most varieties. 

YeLLow Perrectrep.—A large, smooth va- 
riety, of a golden-yellow color; desirable in 
every respect. The yellow varieties, however, 
do not sell freely in our New York markets. 

GoLpEN StrriPep.—This variety is speckled 
with yellow on a crimson ground, like the 
“Crimson Cluster;” late and quite rough. 

Frecer Improvep.—The improvement is in 
the greater smoothness of the fruit; but this, 
like all other varieties not having the crimson- 
scarlet shade of color, is not desirable as a 
market fruit; the color is a salmon-violet shade. 

VALENCIA CLUSTER.—A sour, rough variety, 
in no respect worthy of cultivation. 

Crimson CLuster.—This is one of the earli- 
est kinds; of medium size, smooth, and solid ; 
the fruit is borne in large clusters, averaging a 
dozen or so in each, having the very desirable 
quality of ripening nearly the whole cluster at 
once; as an early fruit it is very desirable for 
market; though, when the market is well sup- 
plied, its color might be objectionable, as its 
<rimson-scarlet color is speckled“with yellow. 

Somes’ CLUSTER. —olor, crimson-scarlet ; 
smooth, and solid; rather late. 

Kine or Penarea One of the earliest ; 
medium size; smooth, of a rich crimson-scarlet 
shade; in all respects desirable. 

-CHARLTON’s EARLY. — identical with 
‘ithe above. 

' Cepar Hiiu.—Very Laide. medium size; 
‘immense bearer, but on heavy soils rather rough. 

Earty Yorx.—Early; medium size, smooth, 
- and prolific ; hardly solid enough for general use. 

»- Bowron ‘Manxet.—Evidently the same. 









TiupEn. _ Crimepn-scariet ; smootin;. very 
prolific, but late. 

Averens.—A large, late, strong-growing kind, 
of no special merit. 

Micutean No. 1.—A very dark crimson va- 
riety; smooth, solid, early, medium size. 

Ristne Sun.—A_ large-sized, smooth, solid 
variety, wonderfully productive, which ripened 
fruit next to “‘ Keyes’ Prolific,” a heavier weight 
of ripe fruit being taken from it on the day of 
testing than from any other sort. Selecting 
the four best varieties from the whole, we 
would place this variety as first, “‘ Gen. Grant” 
as second, “Crimson Cluster” as third, and 
“King of Tomatoes” as fourth. 

These conclusions are arrived. at from this 
experiment, made on our heavy loamy soil of 
Bergen City, in Hudson Co., N. J.; possibly 
other varieties might be preferréd in different 
soils or in different latitudes. 

In my opinion, the extreme point of earliness 
in tomatoes has been reached years ago, and 
now all further improvements must be in point 
of size, smoothness, and solidity ; and that any 
one laying claim to having varieties a specified 
number of days or weeks earlier than those we 
already have,does so without having a knowledge 
of the subject, or with the desire to impose on 
the public. The tomato is a plant requiring at 
all times a certain high temperature to ripen its 
fruit; and though it may ripen in Georgia in 
May, in Virginia in June, in Delaware in July, 
or in New Jersey in August, it requires the 
same aggregate amount of heat to do the work. 
The same is true of most fruits and vege- 
tables; we reach a certain point of earliness 
with a given variety in a given locality, when 
the temperature tells us we must stop. If im- 
provement in earliness was progressive, we 
might have reason to expect that the Radish or 
Lettuce, which matures with us in the open 
ground here in May, would yet mature in April. 


Hedges, or live Fences for the West. 


BY OUR SPECIAL IOWA CONTRIBUTOR. 





That we upon the timberless prairies must 
grow our fences where we want them, is in my 
mind a fixed fact. This being settled, the ques- 
tions arises, what shall we use? and how manage 
and cultivate ? 

The Osage Orange without doubt, stands at 
the head of hedge plants for this latitude. The 
idea was formerly entertained that it would not 
succeed. As an evidence of its success under 
proper treatment, it may be noticed that our 
farmers are almost universally putting out more 
and more of it each succeeding year. Thou- 
sands fail simply because the conditions of suc- 
cess are not complied with. 

Good plants, a thorough preparation of the 
soil, including drainage, proper setting, cultiva- 
tion, and future management, are indispensable. 
It is safe to say that one-third of the plants as 
they come from the nursery, are unfit to be 
used. If they have vitality enough to survive 
the removal, they only drag out a sickly exist- 
ence, and are finally crowded out by the more 
vigorous plants and leave the hedge full of 
gaps, thus ruining its utility and beauty. At 
the present low price of the plants (about $1 per 
thousand) it is economy to use none but first 
class, If others are set at all, they should be 
carefully assorted, and the first and second class 
set by themselves. 

The next step towards success is the right 
preparation of the soil. Many in their haste to 








reach results fail just here. They are impatient 








to get.a start, and do not properly prepare their 
ground. Sod may be prepared to plant the 
following spring, by breaking in June, two 
inches deep, and in September plowing deeply, 
throwing the furrows each way, leaving as deep 
a ditch as possible on the line of the hedge, 
This gives the frosts and rains a chance to 
operate upon the subsoil. In the spring throw 
the furrows back, not only filling the ditch, but 
raising a bed above the natural level—more or 
less as the ground is flat or rolling. If quite flat, 
a bed 6 feet wide, and 15 inches above the level, 
is none too high; for bear in mind that the 
Osage cannot endure wet feet. Having thus 
prepared the bed, take a small stirring plow and 
open a furrow for plants. Let a hand follow 
with the plants in a bucket, keeping the roots 
covered with thin mud, and set them up against 
the perpendicular side of the furrow, six inches 
apart, if for an upright hedge—or twelve inches 
if it is to be slashed. Another hand should 
follow with a hoe, and draw the earth into the 
furrow, covering the plants a little deeper than 
they stood in the nursery. 

I like the plan of taking up the plants in the 
fall, keeping them in some well-protected place 
till they start in the spring, so that the lifeless 
ones may be known, and rejected. If this is not 
done the earlier they are set after that the frost is 
out of the ground, the better. .The roots are 
easily injured and should be handled with care, 
and kept well moistened. “If the hedge plants 
are bought ata nursery, they will have been 
trimmed before sending out. If one raises his 
own plants, he should cut back the top to about 
4 inches, leaving the root about 8 inches long. 


The plants being in the hedge row, cultiva- 
tion must follow, and the more the better, 
Never set a hedge so close to a fence, that it 
cannot be well cultivated on both sides. A sulky 
plow may be profitably used for close cultiva- 
tion, if carefully manipulated ; a double shovel 
for more distant. Mulching is good but thor. 
ough cultivation better; but mulching is better 
than poor cultivation. Protection the first win- 
ter in this and more northern latitudes, is abso- 
lutely necessary. For this purpose refuse straw 
or coarse manure are useful. This mulching 
makes a good substitute for cultivation the sec- 
ond year if properly done, and will in a great 
measure keep down the weeds, and retain mois- 
ture. Ifthe hedge is to be “slashed” (or plash- 
ed), no trimming will be necessary; otherwise 
in August cut off half of this (second) year’s 
growth. Slashing is done the third year in 
May or June, by cutting each plant half through 
near the ground, the nearer the better, anu lay- 
ing over one upon another nearly horizontally, 
leaving one plant uncut and upright as a 
stake or stay, once in about ten feet. There 
is a difference of opinion upon the question 
of slashing, some holding that it injures the 
vitality of the hedge; but it is very evident 
that a more impenetrable hedge can be 
made in this way than in any other. The plan 
has also the advantage of requiring fewer plants 
and in consequence a more rapid growth can 
be obtained, than when closely set. A word 
for the white or gray Willow as a hedge plant. 
For sloughs and other places too wet for the 
Osage, the willow is admirably adapted. Use 
the willow stakes 5 feet long, drive them down™ 
one foot, 8 or 10 inches asunder, and in three 
years time they will form a barrier against 
stock. The more usual way of using the willow, 
though not so good, is to plant cuttings 6 inches 
long, which are forced into the ground at an 
angle of about 25 degrees, leaving only one bud 
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above the surface, and that on the upper side 
of the cutting; thus securing an upright growth, 
which is important. They should be set 8 
inches apart, as they make a much larger and 
more rapid growth than the Osage. 

The Willow may be cut in the spring, and set 
at any time before the leaves start, though early 
setting is to be recommended. It is a good 
plan to set two or three rows where a wind- 
break is desired in addition to a fence. There 
are other hedge plants which are regarded with 
more or less favor; but with the Osage and 
Willow we may well rest content. 8. 


Powesheik County, Iowa, } 
December, 1869. 





Some New or Little Known Apples. 
BY CHARLES DOWNING. 
on oes 

[Mr. Downing hassent us notes and drawings 
of some apples which have come to his notice 
since the publication of his great work, and of: 
others which are briefly mentioned there, but 
for the description of which he has better ma- 
terials. We give a portion of them.—Eps.] 

Monte BEtLo.—I am indebted to A. C. Ham- 
mond, of Warsaw, IIl., for specimens of this new 
and fine apple. Mr. H. writes me that it was 
raised from seed on the place of Matthew Gray, 
at Riverside, in Monte Bello Township, Han- 
cock Co., Illinois. It is there considered an 
apple of great promise, the tree being hardy, 
rather upright, moderately vigorous, and 
healthy; an early and annual bearer, very pro- 
ductive, and the fruit always fair and smooth. 

Fruit above medium, oblate, regular; Skin 
pale, yellow, shaded and mottled with light 





MONTE BELLO. 


red, and splashed and striped with dark rich 
red nearly over the whole surface, and sprinkled 
with a few light dots; Stalk very short, and 
small, inserted in a broad cavity, russeted ; 
Calyx closed, or nearly so; Segments short, 
erect, almost closed; Basin, medium, or rather 
large, deep, smooth; Flesh very white, fine 
grained, a little stained next the skin, very ten- 
der, juicy, mild, subacid, vinous flavor ; Quality 
very good, or best; Core medium, or small. 
Ripens from September to December. 

Intso _Prepry.—Specimens of this fine apple 
were sent me by Benjamin Borden, of Norris- 
town, Montgomery Co., Pa., and “is said to 
have originated with Stephen A. Porter, of 
that town. Tree, a free and upright grower, 
and forming a handsome head; a very pro- 
ductive and showy fruit, and inclined to bear 
every year unless the season is unfavorable.” 

Fruit rather large, roundish, slightly conical ; 
Skin whitish, shaded with light bright red and 











stripes, and broken splashes of dark red, sprin- 
kled with a few light dots; Stalk very short 
and small, inserted in a medium cavity, some- 
times a little russeted ; Calyx closed, segments 
short; Basin small, corrugated; Flesh white, 
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IRISH PIPPIN. 





fine grained, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, 
mild, subacid, vinous flavor; Quality very good ; 
Core rather small. Ripens in October and 
November, and with care, will keep until April. 


Window Plants and Frost. 
eS 

Plants in dwelling rooms are more apt to suf- 
fer from a high temperature and a dry atmos- 
phere than from frost; yet it is sometimes the 
case that there is danger that the plants will 
freeze during excessively 
cold nights and precautions 
must be taken to prevent 
it. With most of the plants 
grown in window collections 
the temperature may go 
down at night to 35 degrees 
without injuring them. Mov- 
ing the plants from the win- 
dow to the centre of the 
room will often save them. 
If it is necessary to take the 
plants to another room it 
should not be to one that is 
much warmer than that in 
which they have been kept. 

A close pantry or closet 
in the interior of the house 
is generally frost proof and 
will serve as a place of ref- 
uge. Another method is to make an awning 
or cayopy of some kind over the plants. We 
have recommended that the table upon which 
they stand should be so arranged that a move- 
able framework could be attached to it, to hold 
a sheet or other covering to keep off the dust, 
while the room is being swept. A covering of 











and others, are half hardy and are not serious- 
ly injured by a moderate freezing. When plants 
are frozen, never take them to a warm room or 
use warm water to thaw them, neither will it 
answer to let them remain where the sun will 
shine upon them. Remove them toa 
cold room away from sunlight where 
the temperature is but little above freez- 
ing, and Jet them thaw out gradually. 
a cig eng 

BurraLo CANE.—The Arundo Donaz 
is a tall grass, growing some 10 or 12 
feet high, and is sometimes cultivated at 
the North as an ornamental plant. A 
correspondent at Port Gibson, Miss., 
writes that it is there called “ Buffalo 
Cane,” and that it is successfully used 
on hill-sides and elsewhere to prevent 
the land from being washed away. 
Cattle are fond of the leaves. It grows 
wild in some parts of Texas. 

=aeteg ies 


The Green Fly and Red. Spider. 


The letters of our correspondents 
indicate that those plant pests, the 
Green Fly and Red Spider are, as usual, 
causing trouble among the house plants. There 
is not much difficulty in getting rid of them, if 
they are taken in time, but it is often the case 
that the growth of the plant is checked and its 
vitality impaired before the cause of the trouble 
is discovered. The Green Fly as it is called by 
florists, also known as plant louse, is an Aphis. 
There may be several species found in our plant _ 
collections, but as far as the cultivator is con-_ 
cerned, they are the same both in their effects 
and in the means used in destroying them. 
Those who have but a few window plants 
which they think enough of to inspect very 
frequently, need never be troubled with the 
Green Fy, as its first appearance will be noticed 
and the insects may be readily removed by 
means ofa brush. A rather limber tooth brush 
will answer. They may also be removed by 
the application of an infusion of tobacco, or by 
the use of soap-suds in which a portion of aloes 
has been dissolved. Both surfaces of the leaves 
must be wetted by these preparations, which 
may be conveniently accomplished by dipping; 
afterwards they are washed with water. Tobac- 
co smoke is very efficacious in destroying the 
insects. Florists give their collections a thor- 
ough smoking every week or twice a week, and 
thus prevent the insect from _ establishing 
itself. A few shavings are placed on the brick 
walk of the green-house, lighted, and covered 
with dampened tobacco stems, such as are 
thrown out by.the cigar makers. Any other 
means that will cause the tobacco to burn slowly 
with a great deal of smoke, will answer. The 
smoking is done just at night, and the house 
kept shut up tight until morning. A modifica- 
tion of this plan can be practiced upon a few 
plants or a single one. If there is a small room 





this kind will be found useful in 
protecting the plants in cold 
nights, as it will enclose a body 
of air, which is one of the best 
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nonconductors of heat. A blan- 
ket, or a thinner fabric—even 
newspapers, placed over the plants will often 
save them. Should the plants become frozen, 
the effect will vary on different kinds ; the more 


) succulent and tender ones are generally totally 


killed and are past remedy; geraniums and other 
half woody plants may be injured in their young 
growth only, and will recover after the damaged 
part has been cut away. Camellias, carnations 





SMOKE TUBE. 


which can be used for this purpose, the plants 
may be placed in it, and smoke made by placing 
a few coals in an iron vessel or large flower-pot, 
and putting on the tobacco. Care must betaken 
that the tobacco does not burst into a flame, as 
this would injure or destroy the plants. A sin- 
gle plant or two may be placed under a tight 
box, a barrel or any extemporized osver that 
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will retain the smoke. Where the enclosure is 
small, the smoke must be generated with the 
least possible heat. A common tobacco pipe 
may be used, or the contrivance described by 
Mr. Quinby for smoking bees will answer for 
small operations. It consists of a tin cylinder, 
with a perforated wooden plug at each 
end; one of these serves as a mouth- 
piece to blow through, and the other 
to discharge the smoke. The cylinder 
is to be nearly filled with smoking 
tobacco, by removing the mouth-piece, 
asmall live coal dropped in, and the 
plug replaced. By blowing through the 
mouth-piece a copious stream of smoke 
will be driven out at the other end, 
and may be directed into the enclosure 
which contains the plant. In smoking 
plants in a small way we have found 
that an hour’s exposure to the smoke 
answered as well as a longer time. 

The Red Spider is more insidious in its 
attacks. It is so small as to escape any 
but an experienced eye, and usually the 
first warning of its presence is in the 
blackened and dead leaves of the plant. 
Its effects are commonly attributed 
to almost anything but the right cause, 
and more water, change of soil and 
other treatment are tried in the belief 
that something is the matter at the root 
when the real trouble is upon the leaves. 
The Red Spider is barely visible to the 
naked eye, but one who knows what to look 
for will at once detect it. If a curled or browned 
leaf is noticed and the underside is found coy- 
ered with a minute cobwebby film, the Red 
Spider will be found by close observation. It 
is more likely to occur in hot and dry rooms 
than elsewhere. Abundant watering of the 
leaves will soon dispose of it. Plants which 
have firm leaves like the Camellia, can be washed 
with asponge; those which would be injured by 
such treatment should be laid upon the side and 
showered by water from a watering pot with 
fine holes, taking care that the under surface of 
the leaves be thoroughly wetted. A repetition 
of this will in a few days, dispose of the little 
torment and a regular weekly bath of this kind 
will not only prevent its lodgment, but add to 
the health of the plant by removing the dust. 





Fig. 2.—DESIGN FOR BEDS IN CENTRAL PARK, BY I. PILAT. 


a Flower Garden. 


— 


Laying Out 


A number of letters have come to us this 
winter asking us to give diréctions and designs 
for laying out a flower garden, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that our friends are maturing their 
plans before the working season comes on. It 

_is easy enough to give designs, but the trouble 
would be that no particular one would suit a 

alf dozen of our readers, as their means and 
‘tastes vary as widely as do the shapes and sizes 











of the portions of land at their disposal. If one 


is to begin upon a new place without stint as to 
land or purse, he had better employ a first-class 
landscape gardener to both furnish the design 
and lay out the work. But the majority of our 
readers either do their gardening within the ' 


Fig. 1.—GARDEN AT THE TERMINUS OF A WALK. 


boundaries of a village lot or in the usually too 
restricted space of the “front yards” to farm- 
houses, or at best have a moderate-sized country 
place with an acre or less of ornamental grounds. 
In Jaying out a flower garden one has first to 
consider the territory at command, and then 
what he wishes to cultivate flowers for. If he 
wishes to produce effects of color, which can 
only be done by masses of flowers and bright 
leaves,where all individuality of the plants them- 
selves is lost, he will pursue a different course 
from those who wish to grow flowers as flowers— 
objects to be loved and cared for, and developed 
into things of individual beauty. Such an one 
cares not if a plant be new or old, fashionable 
or unfashionable, if it please him with its own 
beauty, or through some cherished association. 
Before describing the mixed flower border, let us 
consider the case 
in which flowers 
are grown for 
their effects in 
masses. Plants 
can be employed 
for this purpose 
in two distinct 3 
methods: in beds 3 
each containing : 
but one kind, or 
= in beds where 
= plants affording 
distinct contrasts 
in the colors 
either of their 
flowers or of their leaves are 
grown in successive bands or belts. The first 
is properly called bedding, and the second, belt 
or ribbon gardening. A large class of plants 
adapted to both are known as bedding plants. 
Where the beds are planted with distinct 





colors, they must be of such form that each | 


one will hold a proper relation to the other, and 
the whole group of beds form a pleasing and 
symmetrical figure. Here are opportunities for 
a display of taste in designing. the forms of the 
group, and the beds of which it is composed, as 





well as in the proper choice of plants with which 
to fill them, in order that a pleasing effect of 
colors may be obtained. Squares, triangles, 
and other figures with straight lines, are legs 
tasteful than those with curved outlines. In 
fig. 1, we give a design by the late Mr. E. A, 
Baumann, as an example of simple 
work of this kind. In this design 
a flower garden is represented at 
the terminus of a walk. The circular 
space is graveled; within it are three 
pear-shaped figures in grass, within 
which are cut the flower beds. Beds 
of this kind are set in the grass, as in 
the above example, or they are placed 
with very narrow graveled walks be- 
tween them, and their outlines marked 
with an edging of box or other material, 
It will be seen that the fancy may 
suggest a great number of forms for the 
beds, or the figure which they cem- 
pose. Mr. I. Pilat, gardener at Central 
Park, N. Y., has introduced with good 
effect, figures suggested by leaves and 
the parts of flowers. In fig. 2 is given a 
portion of the beds in the flower garden 
of the Park. A single oval or other 
shaped bed planted with one kind of 
flowers only, or filled with some plant 
of showy foliage, such as Coleus, is 
often made in a lawn with excellent ef- 
fect. From beds of this kind it is buta 
step to the ribbon style of planting, in 


] which several colors are used. To be effective, 











ribbon-planted beds should be of considerable 
size, and the plants selected with reference tosim- 
ilarity of hight and correspondence in time of 
blooming. Planting of this kind is also used in 
such groups of beds as those to which we have 
alluded, but requires nice management to pre- 
vent confusion. Ribbon beds may stand alone 
by themselves, or they may be arranged with a 
symmetrical relation to one another, as shown 
in figure 8, another of Mr. Baumann’s designs, 
in which a walk passes quite around a central 
oval bed, and other beds of various shapes are 
placed in the lawn at a little distance from the 
walk. Another way of planting in the ribbon 
style is to run a narrow bed along each side of 
a walk and plant it with two or three colors. 
It will be seen that these styles of flower gar- 
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Fig. 3.—DESIGN FOR FLOWER BEDS. 


dening may be carried out in a single bed in 
the small lawn of a front yard, or may be ex- 
tended to ornament the largest grounds. All 
planting of this kind has its beauty much en- 
hanced when framed by the green of a well 
kept turf, and is seen to the best advantage 
when it can be looked upon froma higher level. 
An enumeration of some of the annual and other 
plants best suited for use in beds of the kinds 
we have here described, as well as notes on mix- 
ed planting, must be deferred to another month. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(ea For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 





noes 


A Shoe-blacking Stand. 





Well blacked shoes are a necessity, but the oper- 
ation of blacking them is irksome, and the appar- 
atus used is a nuisance in the eyes of the house- 








SHOE-BLACKING STAND. 


keeper. Hence the blacking and brushes are ban- 
ished to some out of the way place, to which the 
one who would use them must follow them. The 
house-furnishing stores keep neat blacking stands, 
made like the one shown in the engraving. They 
are made of black walnut, and when closed no one 
would suspect their use. Upon lifting the lid we 
find a place for the brushes, one for the blacking, 
and a stand upon which to rest the foot while per- 
forming the polishing. Probably the majority of 
our readers do not find it necessary to black the 
boots in the house, but a stand of this kind, even 
roughly made, would be found a great convenience 
in the shed or other place, devoted to this part of 
the toilet. It would keep the brushes and black- 
ing together, and free from dust, and prove a com- 
fort in affording a foot rest of the proper hight. 
A person trying to black his boots with his foot in 
an inconveniently elevated position, shows himself 
in an attitude, the awkwardness of which is as 
amusing to others as it is uncomfortable to himself. 
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Bitter Butter. 
—— 

Several have written in regard to bitter butter 
in winter, the communications being called out by 
an item which appeared in the “ Basket ’’ for De- 
cember. The suggestions are essentially the same 
in all; we give one from Miss P. E. G., Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., in which she addresses ‘“‘G. W. 8.,” 
the correspondent who complained of bitter butter. 


‘“You keep the milk in the cellar. The Agricul- 
turist says, ‘keep it at 60°.’ Your cellar is probably 
quite as low as 85° during a part of the winter. 
Don’t the potatoes freeze a little? ours do, without 
much care. The Agriculturist says: ‘Keep both 
milk and cream where they will not absorb kitchen 
or other odors, especially smoke of wood fires, or 
of burning grease.’ Dear me! What shall we do? 
Some of us, perhaps, can only afford one fire, and 
we make a dreadful smoke when we kindle it in 
the morning, and we fry sausage and mush for 
breakfast, and we boil pork and cabbage for dinner. 
What, then, shall we do with our milk? Answer— 
Make it sour before it can get bitter. In our re- 
gion, the milk is sometimes kept in a cupboard, 
in the living room, or perhaps upon a table, nice- 
ly covered with a white cloth, or on the mantel- 
piece. This will make much better butter for you 
than your bitter milk. I have sold butter, in a 
city, at 65 cents, the milk for which stood in the 
broad kitchen window (where there was not a great 
deal of cooking), and was lifted occasionally to 
the mantel tosour. Don’t let one pot be bitter. 
An experienced farmer’s wife told me that one 
vessel of such milk would gtve churning a taste. - 





In the case just mentioned of my own churning, 
the quantity of milk was so small, that I was not 
able always to churn ia a weeK, if I recollect right. 
I will suggest another way.—Try it.—Havestand- 
ing a vessel of sour milk;or buttermilk, not bitter 
sour milk. When you strain your milk, add to 
each pot or pan, intended for butter, a little of 
this sour milk—a skimmer full, perhaps. Your 
milk will be sour, and see what beautiful cream 
will rise. I have seen milk managed in this way 
kept in the winter in a spring-house with un- 
glazed windows. Perhaps you will not have 
quite so much cream as if you keep your milk in 
a@ warm room, but try the experiment. I have 
further heard of setting milk pots upon the stove, 
and bringing the milk toa scald before setting it 
away. This extra heat may cause the milk to sour, 
and prevent that awful bitterness, of which I speak 
feelingly. But make your milk sour before it is 
bitter, unless indeed you can make all the cream 
rise before it is either sour or bitter. The evening 
before churning, if you have a coal stove, bring up 
your cream pot, or pots, and set them near the 
stove. Do not try to churn cold cream unless 
your time hangs heavily on your hands, or your 
name is Job. If you have a thermometer, you 
can vary your cream to 60°, or perhaps 65°, by stir- 
ring in warm water. Be careful of your thermome- 
ter, and do not plunge it into water so hot as to 
break it. After you have done these things,.dear 
Illinois butter-maker, will you not give us in the 
Agriculturist the result of your effort?” 
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Soothing Syrup—Poisoning Made Easy. 
a 

There are mothers who use ‘‘ Soothing Syrup”’ 
in perfect ignorance of its dangerous character. If 
it were labeled ‘‘ Syrup of Morphia—Poison,”’ as it 
should be, but very little of it would be sold. It 
ought to be very ‘‘ soothing ”’ indeed, if, as is stated 
in the California Medical Gazette, it contains very 
nearly a grain of Morphia to the ounce of syrup, 
and that the dose for a child three months old is 
equal to 10drops of laudanum. It is ascertained that 
about 100,000 bottles of this stuff are sold annually 
in San Francisco, and it is also stated that one-third 
of the babies there die before they reach the age of 
two years. It seems to us most strange that a 
mother should give a child 2 medicine of any kind 
of the composition of which she was ignorant, un- 
less she received it from the hands of a trusted 
physician. Years ago when certain worm lozenges 
were so popular that ‘children would cry for them,” 
we made an analysis of them and found a good dose 
of calomel in each. Let secret remedies alone. 





ee 
Washing Fluids Again. 


Since last month’s paper was made up, replies to 
our request for recipes for washing fluids have 
continued to pour in. It is, indeed, very gratify- 
ing to know that so many housekeepers are ready 
to assist their—what in view of washing-day we 
may well call—fellow-laborers. Some manufactur- 
ers of washing fluids and labor-saving soaps, have 
sent us samples of their goods, and some corre- 
spondents have written to recommend this or that 
soap or liquid. Those who have such preparations 
for sale can set forth their merits in the advertising 
columns, our object being to get some cheap and 
useful preparation that every one can make. 
Three-fourths or more of the recipes that have been 
sent, were the soda solution given last month, and 
the writers agree in assuring us that it can be used 
without injury, as the clothes require much less 
rubbing than when washed without it....Here is 
another which several have sent, though the pro- 
portions of the ingredients vary. Sal Soda and 
Borax, 1{ lb. each; Gum Camphor, 1 oz. ; Alcohol, 
1 pint. Dissolve the soda and borax in one gal- 
lon of boiling rain-water, pour in two gallons of 
cold rain-water, add the camphor first dissolved in 
the alcohol, stir well and bottle for use. Four ta- 
blespoonfuls of the preparation are to be mixed 
with a pint of soft soap, and the clothes boiled in a 
suds made of this. It is all the better if the clothes 
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‘ are soaked over night, before putting them into the 


suds. We do not quite see what use the camphor 
can be in this preparation, though a solution of 
camphor and alcohol will dissolve some resinous 
substatices that alcokol alone will not dissolve.... 
One lady adds a tablespoonful of Saleratus to the 
boiler of suds, which is no improvement over the 
generally used sal soda....Another uses a mixture 
of Turpentine and Camphene, 1 pint each, and Am- 
monia, 4 oz. Three tablespoonfuls to a pint of 
soft soap, used in the first suds. Camphene, fortu- 
nately nearly out of use for burning, is only a very 
pure kind of spirits of turpentine, and the mixture 
is really only turpentine and ammonia. 





Scouring Knives.—Miss H. M. 8. says: 
Place a quantity of brick-dust on a board, and 
having the knife perfectly dry, press it down hard 
and rub it back and forth crosswise of the blade, when 
bright, turn over and scour the other side. Then 
wipe off with chamois leather. Knives thus treat- 
ed will retain their brightness much longer, and 
have a new look after years of usage. 
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Household Talks, 
BY AUNT HATTIE, 
Sees 

The fact of it is, I have not had time. Three 
months ago I sent Peggy away, and have not been 
suited with any servant since. I said something 
about Peggy in a previous “talk.” She had liyed 
in Ireland with ber mistress for thirty years. About 
two years since Mr, Jackson died, and the farm had 
to be leased and their effects sold. The family, 
finding themselves quite reduced in circumstances, 
sought a home in this land of refuge. They tried 
to induce their old servant to stay in Ireland, but 
in vain; she determined to follow them wherever 
they might go. They went first to Canada, and 
Peggy had to work in another family for the first 
time in her life. The family afterwards moved to 
the States and left her behind. She was unhappy, 
and finally followed them here. Mrs. Jackson 
recommended her, for being faithful, excellent 
with young children, and possessing the rare virtue 
of never wanting to go out except once on Sunday. 
She was old, but neat in her appearance, and from 
her conversation, gave me the impression that she 
would be quite willing to learn anything, and that 
she lived only at my service. ‘‘ Hattie,” said the 
Doctor to me, when I had enumerated her qualifi- 
cations to him, “you are fixed now, if you are 
wise ; an old servant is what every woman with a 
family'should have, and I hope you will not send 
her off for any trivial offence. Mark my word, 
these young girls are never to be trusted with 
children.’’ I took the Doctor’s advice kindly, 
especially as I felt confident that there was no dif- 
ficulty in carrying it out to the letter. But, alas 
for human anticipations. Peggy had not been with 
me a month before I was tired of her. She could 
neither cook, bake, nor set a table. She could not, 
and I could not teach her to, do up Edward’s shirts 
and collars, or any of the children’s or my fine 
clothes, and I had to direct her in all she did. I 
tried to teach her to make bread, but she simply 
said she never had baked a loaf in her life, and she 
thought she was too old to learn now, so I had to 
bake the bread, pies, and cake, and help to set the 
table always, I had to cook beefsteaks, chops, 
and joints; in fact, I considered her incapable 
of completing anything she undertook. If she 
minded the baby, she did it faithfully and well— 
feeding him, tossing him, walking around with 
him—anything to amuse and keep him quiet; 
but the rest of the children might have been in 
Van Dieman’s Land for any knowledge she would 
have been capable of imparting as to their where- 
abouts. In short, I found her to be the most one- 
thing-at-a-time person I ever saw. ‘‘ Peggy,” I 
said to her one day, “when you lived with the 
mistress in Ireland, what kind of work did you 
do ?”—‘* Well, ma’am, Mistress Jackson had a large 
farm, and an illegant stone house, and it was not 
the likes of me that would be after sweeping her 
fine carpets and bedrooms, so I jest attended to 
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chickens and calves, and washing the 
dairy Peggy lived with me for two months, 
when I heard of a situation that I thought might 
suit her. She went, but only stayed one week ; 
she afterwards lived with a sister of mine, who 
found her the same faithful, simple-minded, quiet 
person, but as her work consisted of up-stairs 
nursery, dining-room, and kitchen, the same diffi- 
culty was experienced as with me, and she left 
there also. For some weeks past Peggy has been 
living in a large seminary for young ladies, where 
I fancy she finds work suited to her exactly— 
washing vegetables and dishes on a large scale, re- 
quiring little ingenuity, and hardly any responsi- 
bility. The Doctor speaks from experience when 
he says an old woman for a servant is a good 
' thing. He has living with him now a person who, 
within my recollection, has always been associated 
in my mind as old Jane; why so, I do not know, 
for she does not appear like an old woman, even 
now; perhaps the title is given to her as signifi- 
cant of her stability, uprightness, and maturity of 
thought and judgment. She would be a treasure in 
any family. I might challenge the town for a bet- 
- ter bread and pie maker, or a better cook or house- 
keeper. Jane would be dreadfully mortified if the 
Doctor should come home to dinner and find it 
not ready. His candle, which he needs in the even- 
ing for attending to the furnace, is always ready. 
The water pitcher is always full, the kitchen is al- 
ways clean, the steps are always clean, and her work 
appears always done, so that she is ever ready and 
willing to do any thing extra required. Give me 
such a servant as the Doctor’s wife has, and I 
should have time to do my own sewing, to visit, 
and to write punctually my Household Talks. 
“ Any soap-grease to-day, ma’am ?”’ ‘‘No, sir; 
I use my own soap-grease.”’ ‘Make your own 
soap?’ “No, sir.’? ‘How do you use your own 
soap-grease, then?” ‘I make it into eggs,” I 
said, smiling. The man looked so astonished and 
half frightened that I thought it time to explain. 
“T feed the grease and fat which is unfit for cook- 

~ ing to the chickens.” 


feedir the 


sits ” 





The baby is cutting its teeth, and is. at times so 

cross that it is difficult to amuse him, and some- 
times on this account I am half tempted to regret 
having sent Peggy away. Although the weather 
has been quite cold, I take him out every day, 
sometimes in his little carriage ; and when snow is 
on the ground, I take Willie’s sled and fasten a box 
on the back part, spread over a small Afghan, and 
give him a delightful little sleigh ride. : 
’ This afternoon, while out with baby, I met a 
German or Holland woman. A good chance to try to 
get a girl, Ithought. ‘Do you live around here ?”’ 
—" Yaw; yustin Brighton.’”’ ‘‘ Do you know ofa 
girl to work ?”’—I shouted, (you always shout when 
speaking to a foreigner). ‘“‘ Yaw, yaw, a good one; 
you want one good one ?”’"—“‘ Yes,”’ I said, ‘a large 
girl, to do anything—take care of the baby, wash, 
and iron.” ‘‘Oh, yaw, she good girl; she wash, 
she iron, she mind the baby. Oh, she good girl, 
yaw; she fat.” ‘‘Is she German ?”’—“‘ Oh, no, she 
no German, she Hollands. Oh, she good, she fat.” 
* When can I see her?’ I said. “Yaw; I brings 
her round de day after yesterday.” ‘To-day ?”— 
“No, no to-day; yesterday I goes to wash for Mr. 
Calver. I can no come, but I prings her the next 
morning day.” “ Day after to-morrow ?” I shouted. 
* Yaw, yaw, that is it; the day after to-morrow. I 
prings her; she clean all up for you; she no Irish ; 
she no German; she Hollands. Oh, she be good; 
she fat.” 





When I came into the house I found the sitting- 
toom fire nearly out, a very few coals only alive. 
To have put a large quantity of coal upon so small 
a fire would have extinguished it at once, so with 
the tongs I put on gently six or seven small lumps 
of coal; in about ten minutes I put on a shovelful, 
as it was now burning nicely, and I have just.put 
‘on the usual allowance of coal for a good fire. 
How eften I have had the fire put out by the girls 
pouring ina large quantity of coal when it was low. 
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Economical Cooking—Something out of 
Nothing. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
ao Mer es 

It is a favorite axiom with my father that “ You 
can’t get something out of nothing.”’ I have some- 
times felt that my experience in houschold matters 
almost proved the contrary. Perhaps few readers 
of the Agrieiliurist know what it is to be too poor 
to economize. It is such poverty as compels Nellie 
Kay to wear an old silk dress to school this winter. 
The mothers of her playmates think a good calico 
frock would be far more suitable, considering her 
father’s circumstances, or suggest to each other 
that a warm flannel dress would be better and cheap- 
er than anything else. Alas! At Nellie’s house 
there is not a penny to be spared for buying any 
sort of a new dress, and every possible old dress of 
her mother’s has been made over for her, until there 
is nothing left but the ofd silks of better days. 
They are learning the sad meaning of debt and in- 
terest, and are too poor to economize. 

Taking health and contentment into account, as 
well as money, it is the best economy, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to use a liberal diet, consisting 
largely of fruit and the finer grains. I think peo- 
ple are more likely to eat to excess habitually, after 
a few scanty and unsatisfactory meals, than when 
there is little varicty in their fare from day to day. 
The stomach seems to be constantly unsatisfied 
and takes more than a proper amount in the effort 
to get what it craves but cannot find. There are 
lean times in the cupboards of so many homes, that 
I purpose to reveal a few secrets once taught me 
by a severe old schoolmaster named Experience. 


When the cow has gone dry, and the. stock of 


butter is getting low, and the hens don’t lay, and 
the fresh apples are nearly or quite gone, and (worse 
than all, perhaps,) the family purse is very, very 
lean—then what shall a body do? Receipt books 
are very unsatisfactory at such times. 

Most people use lard and even pork-fat for short- 
ening. Some of us donot. Any kind of shorten- 
ing needs to be carefully used or it will become an 
abomination. It is not so essential an article in 
cooking as many imagine. Of all kinds I give 
the preference to sweet cream.  Pie-crust made 








with lard is whiter, but made with cream it is more | 


wholesome. I have heard of shortening pie-crust 
with beans, but have never tried it. People can 
keep alive without pies, especially if they can get 

DumpLineas.—Good crust for various kinds of 


dumplings may be made of a part of the dough | 


It. may be rolled out thin and 
the apples, previously pared, 


when baking bread. 
wrapped around 


ding dish, a layer of sliced apples with sugar and 
nutmeg, another layer of bread and butter, then one 
of apples, sugar and spice, until the dish is full, 
having bread and butter at the top, buttered side 
down. Cook thoroughly in a steamer. 


Puppine Sauce.—Cream sweetened and flavored 
is a favorite dressing, and maple syrup is beyond 
praise; but when cream is scarce and maple syrup 
lacking, good sauce may be made after the receipts 
given in the last volume of the Agriculturist, only 
plainer as one’s necessities require....For bread 
hastily made nothing can surpass 


Gems.—They are cheap, easily made, wholesome 
and palatable. Graham flour and water are stirred 
together to the consistency of a thick pancake bat- 
ter, and baked in the iron or tin gem-pans. Every- 
body should have these bread-pans. Gems, wheth- 
er of Graham meal, fine flour or corn meal, should 
be put into a hot oven. Success depends on this, 
Fine flour and sweet milk (skimmed milk is good 
enough), well beaten together, rather thicker than 
the Graham batter, makes a very sweet and good 
kind of warm bread. Corn bread of the best kind 
can be made without eggs or shortening, or sweet- 
ening. Simply scald the meal with boiling water, 
add a little salt, stir well and bake quickly in the 
gem-pans. We thought the Graham and white gems 
must have salt, until we found that its absence 
was not observed, and then we discarded it, as it 
seems an unreasonable amount of salt is eaten 
under the plea of a Jittle salt being necessary. 


CakE.—This is not one of the necessaries of life, 
but good cake is seldom refused. There are a few 
ways of making it quite cheaply and satisfactorily. 

BREAD Cake of every grade is good if carefully 
made. The regular receipt as given me by a dear 
old playmate, reads: ‘‘One and a half cup of 
dough, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, 
two eggs, one-half teaspoonful of soda. Raisins and 
spice to suit the taste. Mix with the hands until 
the dough seems thoroughly worked in, adding a 
little more flour if the dough is thin. Let it rise 
halfan hour. It rises slowly and but little before 
going into the oven.” This is verynice. We have 
eaten it with a relish when minus eggs and raisins, 
and with only a tablespoonful of butter, and a little 
clove, cinnamon or nutmeg for flavor. 


BACHELOR’s CAKE is plain and good. ‘One and 


| a half cup of sugar, one cup of milk, two table- 


quartered and Cored, or cored without quartering, 


one in each crust, Leave the crust very thin under 
the apple (or it may be heavy), and when made let 
them rise a little before going intothe oven. Bake 
slowly. Or, pare, quarter and core fresh apples, 
and put in the bottom of a dish with a little water 
(dried apple sauce is better than nothing, if fresh 
apples are wanting,) and cover with a crust of bread 
dough. It should rise a little before going into the 
oven, and then bake slowly. Graham mush is not 
a bad crust for such a pudding, and boiled rice makes 
a pretty cover when browned by the baking....Or 


bake a thin loaf of bread and split it open when | 


done, and spread each half on the split side with 
canned or stewed fruit, or fresh berries in summer, 
placing one above the other. It is better, but not 
necessary, to spread the halves first with butter. 

APPLE JONATHAN differs from the other dump- 
lings chiefly from being made in a pot or kettle. 
I first made its acquaintance under the name of 
** Pot apple pie.” Invert a plate in the bottom of 
the pot. Put in sliced or quartered fresh apples. 
Pour over them maple molasses if you have it, if 
not, add sugar enough tosweeten well. Add a tea- 
cup of water and nutmeg or allspice. Over this 
around the ridge of the pot put strips of crust, 
cover tightly and boil over a moderate fire. [This 
is what is called ‘‘ Pan-dowdy,”’ in some parts of 
New England.—Ep. } 

STEAMED BREAD AND Butter Puppine.—Place 
slices of bread and butter in the bottom of a pud- 











spoonfuls of butter, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, three cups 
of flour.’”?’ This makes two loaves....A queen. 
among women, once treated me with cake made as 
follows: One cup of sweet milk, one cup of sugar, 
two cups of flour prepared with Horsford’s powder. 
The loaf was split and the halves spread with canned 
strawberries, and one half laid above the other. 


Pxain Rice Puppine.—Half a pint of rice, one 
quart of milk, half a pint (or less) of sugar, nut- 
meg or cinnamon. Bake itslowly two hours. Tap- 
ioca may be cooked in the same way, after soaking 
in warm milk for an hour or two; and Sago, after 
thoroughly washing and soaking over night, is good 
in the same fashion. It is possible to dilute the- 
milk one-half and yet have the pudding good, if 
care is exercised in soaking and cooking. 

Soap.—It is convenient sometimes to know how 
tomake soap quickly, when there is little grease 


| and no leach set up. Make a white ley by boiling 


wood-ashes with water and pouring off the liquid 
after it has settled. When this ley is boiling, add 
all the grease (previously tried out—lard or tallow, 
or drippings) it will “take.”’ Boil it together, try- 
ing frequently a little in a saucer, until you find it 
thickens as you stir it, and it cools. If you cannot 
make it ‘‘come,”’ add alittle water to a small quan- 
tity in yoursaucer. Ifthat thickens it, do the same 
with that in the kettle. If not, try adding ley to 
a portion, and then to the whole, if that makes the 
small portion tried “ come.” 

All the above is written for the benefit of those- 
who know what it is to be “tin a pinch.” I don’t 
envy those who have never had that experience. 
It quickens the wits and deepens the sympathies, 


‘but it is not a good way to live—long at a time.. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Rambles in China.—Carleton’s “ First 
Story’ was so interesting that, no doubt, you all look 
for more accounts of the Chinese this month. Carleton 
has written, according to promise, and has told some 
funny things about the odd people, which we thought 
would be all the more interesting, if they were illustra- 
ted; so we keep his letter until another month, which 
will allow the engravers time to make the pictures. 








The Doctor’s Talks—About Ice. 


The boys had come in from skating one cold night, 
and as they were warming their half-frozen feet, Walter 
said, ‘‘Uncle, show us an experiment.”—‘‘ You and 
Arthur are old enough to make experiments for your- 
selves, and you will learn much more from them than if 
you merely see them done.’’"—‘ But,” said Arthur, ‘‘ the 
curiously shaped glasses, and the acids, and the chemi- 
cals you keep all locked up out of our reach, and we can’t 
make any bright lights, great explosions, and what 
Mother calls horrid smells—but I like them—without 
these,—come, let us have some beautiful experiments.” 
— You boys are much like many older people, who 
think that apparatus makes achemist. One of our pro- 
fessors used to either blind or deafen the class by his 
bright lights and noises, or else make the room so un- 
pleasant as to keep us all coughing. There was a great 
deal of display, and very little instruction. Some of the 
most interesting phenomena can_ be shown by the use of 
very simple means. You are too tired for experiments 
to-night, but we will prepare for one. In my closet is 
an empty stone ink-bottle. Get this, fill it with water, 
cork it, and set it outside on the window-sill. The 
stronger the bottle the better for our experiment.”’.... 
The next morning, after breakfast, the boys were told 
to goand bring the bottle; they soon came, with long 
faces. ‘Uncle,’ said Walter, “the bottle was not 
strong enough; the water all turned to ice, and the bot- 
tle is broken from top to bottom; why didn’t we get a 
stronger one ?**—*t Had the bottle been of iron it would 
have broken just the same, but the experiment has suc- 
ceeded. The water in freezing expanded, took up more 
room asice than it did as water, and in so doing, exer- 
cised sufficient force to break a heavy stone bottle.”—‘* Is 
that all?’ asked the boys, who were evidently disap- 
pointed, “that is no sort of an experiment, and isn’t 
even worth wasting the ink-bottle for.”’—‘‘ I thought,” 
said Arthur, “that you were going to show us some- 
thing interesting. Even if ice does take up more room 
than water so much the worse,as it is always bursting 
water pipes, and doing other mischief.” Arthur is a 
very pleasant boy, excepting when he is in a dissatisfied 
mood, and then nothing is better for him than a little 
ridicule. “How wonderful is it to see such wisdom in 
youth, and what a pity, Sir Arthur the Little, could not 
amend the laws of nature. Onc of his first acts would 
be to direct that water should contract in freezing, and 
not expand, as at present. His highness does not want 
any more skating, or any more fishing.” ‘* Stop, Uncle,” 
said the boy, quite over his pet, ‘‘ what has the expansion 
of the water to do with skating and fishing ?’’"—‘ A great 
deal; and if you are in a teachable mood, we will see. 
Most substances contract as they cool, and so does water 
until it gets down to near the freezing point (39°), 
when it stops contracting and begins to expand. Now, 
what is the effect upon the pond where you skate in 
winter, and fish in summer? When cold weather comes, 
the water at the surface cools, and, as it contracts, it be- 
comes heavier, and sinks, and the lighter and warmer 
water from below takes its place, and this keeps going 
on until all the water in the pond is cooled down to 
89°, After this, the surface water, instead of growing 
heavier, expands, and becomes lighter; and remains at 
the surface, and when it becomes cold enough to freeze, 
it expands still more, and the ice being lighter than the 
water, remains at the surface, and protects the water 
below from freezing to any great depth.” Walter, who 
had been attentively thinking over the matter, said— 
‘* Now, I see how it would be if Arthur had his way. If 
the ice were heavier than the water, it would keep on 
sinking as fast as it froze, and we could not skate until 
the whole pond was frozen solid.”*—‘‘ Yes, and if it did 
freeze solid,” said Arthur, “all the perch and pickerel 
would be killed. I think, upon the whole, that I could 
not better the matter even if I had the power; and the 
bursting of water pipes and such things by freezing is 
asmall matter compared with the good which comes 
from this expansion by water in freezing.”°—‘* There are 
many silent agents at work, boys, for our good, which 
we hardly notice, and one of these is the force exerted 
by the change of water into ice. When the water cask 
freezes and bursts the hoops, or the water in the bottle 
becomes solid and breaks it into fragments, then the 
force shows itself in such a manner as to strike the at- 
tention. But the freezing of the minutest drop exer- 








- 


cises irresistibie force, and it is by this power that the 
rocks are being crumbled and powdered into soil. 
Water finds its way into unseen crevices and pores of 
the rocks, and then, as it freezes, throws off small parti- 
cles that make up a good part of the soil upon which 
the plants grow. The work is very slow, but it is con- 
tinually going on.”—‘* How much does the water ex- 
pand in becoming ice?” asked Walter. “This piece is 
scarcely bigger than the inside of the bottle in which it 
froze.”"—“ It occupies about one-eleventh more space as 
ice than it did as water, which is sufficient to cause it to 
float, but as it is so near the weight of an equal bulk of 
water, it only shows a small part of its thickness above the 
surface. Those huge masses of floating ice, called ice- 
bergs, which come from. the far north, are sometimes 
two or three hundred feet high above the water. Even 
then only a emall portion of the mass is visible, as only 
one-seventh projects above the surface. There arc other 
curious things about ice, and snow, which isonly a form 





of ice, but our time has expired for thi¢*morning.” 








cal indentations.” This is about equal to the definition 
of net-work, which is given in Johnson's Dictionary as 
something “ reticulated and decussated with interstices 
between the intersections.” 


The Prize Poodle. 


. It is not easy to understand why deer, ponies, cats, and 
dogs, are invited to show themselves at a ponitry exhibi- 
tion. The N. Y. State Poultry Society gives premiums 
for all these, besides those for poultry, and in December 
last they had a great show. There was a band of music, 
but it had but a poor chance in opposition to the “ music 
of nature,” which made itself heard in the greatest crow- 
ing, cackling, gobbling, quacking, neighing, mewing, and 
barking, that I ever heard. The birds were very fine, bat 
I thought the animals with four iegs quite as interesting 
as those with two. You can’t pet roosters and ganders, 
which seem to know one person as well as another, and 
who have no liking for anything that isnoteatable. The 
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No. 370. Picture Conundrum.—Why is the unfortunate animal in the right hand picture, like the scene shown im 


the picture on the left, where the rascally wreckers are enticing a ship toa dangerous shore by means of a false light? 


Home Games.—Throwing Light. 


“C, L. P.,” Cambridge, Mass., sends the following: 
—This is a game adapted to any number of persons, old 
or young. One of the party calls to his mind a word, 
which is used with several 
different meanings, as for ex- 
ample, the word Pole, which 
means a long, slender piece 
of wood, the stem of a tree, 
the pole of a carriage, the 
May-pole, the bean-pole, x 
measure of lengths, one of 
the extremities of theearth’s _- 
axis, a magnetic pole, a 
native of Poland, etc., etc. 
He then begins to throw 
light by describing the word. 
He says aloud, ‘‘ I am think- 
ing of something which is 
found in the woods; it is 
rather long and slim; it may 
be seen in the street as part 
of a carriage; it is an em- 
blem of liberty.” As soon 
as some one thinks he has 
guessed the word, he begins 
to throw light for his com- 
panions, saying it is the 
name by which some people 
are called, or people use it 
in measuring, thus adding 
any information he can, 
which the leader confirms or 
denies, according as it is 
correct or false. One after 
another thus guesses the 
word thought of, and when 
the story is all told, the 
word at last is announced, 
and anew one is selected. 
Tis game is entertaining, 
and at the same time very 
instructive, not only ena- 
bling one to acquire an ex- 
tensive vocabulary, but also 
developing in young people a wonderful facility in 
expressing one’s thoughts to advantage. 

A young lady just from boarding-school wishing to 
borrow a friend’s thimble, asked for her ‘t Diminutive 
truncated argentine cone, semiperforated with symmetri- 


deer will become quite friendly, the pony soon learns to 
know persons, cats show affcction after their way, but. 
the dogs! they seem to have more sense than all the 
rest. I can’t say that I petted the Russian blood-hound 
much, he looked as if such attention would be thrown 





THE TRAINED POODLE “SPORT.” 


away on him, but there were a plenty of pleasant little 
fellows there, and it was curious to see the different ex- 
pressions, with which they would regard spectators. 
There was one dog which at first sight looked Mke a 
sheep-skin mat rolled up. I was told that this‘had taken 
the first prize as a trained dog. It was a Spanish Poodle, 
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THE PIONEER OF THE TRATIN.—Dnrawy sy W. M. Cary.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


th long, White, silky hair, and a countenance expres- 
ve of nothing in particular. Presently his owner, Mr. 
W. Dodd, of aa pi came along, and we were soon 
shown that thiswas a dog of remarkable accomplish- 
mania: Not only could he do all the common tricks 
“‘ without trying,” as the boys say, but had progressed as 
far as'to spell in words of two syllables, and to do sums 
in simple addition. No, I don’t mean “ bow-wow,” by 
words of two syllables, for he does his spelling in the 
most quiet manner. The owner has letters of the alpha- 
bet, each one on a card; these are laid out in a semicir- 
cle, and the dog is told to spell a name—Henry for-in- 
stance, He walks along with his attention fixed upon 
the letters until he comes to H, which he takes up and 
lays by itself, then he starts again to examine the letters 
and when E is reached he picks that up and puts it by 
the side of H, and so on until: the whole word is spelled 
oe, containing figures instead of letters are then 
i, and the dog is asked, ‘How much are six 
;’—he selects the seven and the two, and 
F mph by side, and does other simple sums. 
ly think that 1s a remarkable dog. SoI 

gt rot his photograph for the engraving... 
is it done *” Easy enough; how do yon spell 
‘solve the problem, ‘If an apple and 
cost # cent ® half, how much will two apples 
: do these thines why shonld 
san stteoy do things which ate much easier? “You 
‘that a dog can’t spell and aroha. *—I have told 
ou that I have seen him do both... .‘‘ But there is some- 

haven't explained, some ‘trick about it,”’. 
is. Lam_giad you like to know how things’s are 
The dog is trained to go from one letter or figure 
and ata signal to pick up the proper one. 
4s given so adroitly and the dog's senses are 


so acute in heeding it, that of the thousands who have 
seen the dog perform, but few have discovered how it 
was done. Most people watch the dog, I watched the 
master. Inoticed that he always held a hand behind 
him, and thinking that hand had something to do with 
the spelling, I watched it. As the dog came to the right 
letter the thumb-nail moved against one of the finger- 
nails and made the slightest possible click, loud enough 
fot the sharp ear of the dog to hear, but not loud enough 
to be noticed by the spectators. So after all, it was the 
man, and not the dog, who spelled and cyphered, still it 
was wonderful to see how acute the dog was, and how 
well he had been trained to do his part. WrLL WARREN. 


The Pioneer of the Train. 


To a great many of our Boys and Girls this picture will 
need no explanation. They have seen the trains go by, 
the men on horseback or walking, the children in the 
huge wagons with the farniture, the old women knitting, 
the younger ones often on foot, all moving at the slow 
pace of the patient oxen—where? To the West. 
year finds these ‘trains going farther and farther west, 
carrying families by the hundreds, and many a little one 
will read this in States which were not known, by name 
even, when the writer studied geography. What courage 
have these people who take all their movables and leave 
older settlements to go to a new country and make a new 
home! What days of weary travel, what discomforts 
with but a wagon, or it may be a tent for a house, what 
deprivations of food, what sufferings when sick, these 
brave travelers must experience—can only be told by those 
who have had a partin them. Generally the guidance of 
the train falls toone who has had more experience in 
such matters than the rest. Indeed it would seem that 


Every | 


there were some men especially made for the very pur- 
pose. The guide or pioneer has a wonderful knowledge 
of eyerything about traveling or camping. He will see 
further and make out an object quicker than most men. 
If he has been over the country before—years ago it may 
be—he will remember every feature, and if he travels 
a route for the first time, he seems to know just where to 
go to find the best camping places, He appears to never 
get tired, and never to lose courage. The artist has drawn 
a fine portrait of one of these hardy characters. Far in 
advance of the train he has gained the top of a swell in 
the prairie and casts a long look forward in search of 
signs of water. Let us hope that the indistinct line 
which he sees is a belt of Cotton-woods indicating water, 
and that soon the tired travelers and their animals will 
reach the long looked for camping place. In the bustle 


| of preparing supper, and in the enjoyment of eating it, 


the long and tedious road they left behind them will 
be forgotten. Soon the train moves, on, day after day, 
until the place is reached where the new home is te be. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


No. 867. Because he sins (he’s in 8)....No. 368. A lit- 
tle continually increased by a little, ends in a great deal— 
A little c on tea in U le in creased bee Y A little ends in 
A great D eel....No. 369, "Tis now the witching time of 
night when chureh-yards yawn. Tie S now tea he witch 
in G time of night W-hen church-yard S Y three feet and 
3 inches (the three feet 3 inches are intended to stand for 
aune, an old French measure). The following have sent 
correct answers: Theo. Wilson, F. 8S. Ingalls, W. A. 
McLawn, Arthur Moffatt, G. D. Bunyan, Chas. D. Water- 
bury, N. Brenner, J. R. Downing, Horace Beakes, Moses 
D. Yoder, Alvey L, *Hemingway, Job P.. Sylvester. 
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853 Feet Front—Iron and Glass. 


WORKS OF THE 


UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


(GILES, WALES & CO.,) MARION, N. J. 





GILES, WALES & CO, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS and JOBBERS, 


SALESROOM United States Watch Company, 
13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers 30.3, Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 


BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS. 


The finer grades all haying three paitaCeniecal Pivots, Cap Jeweled, in Gold Settings, and accurately adjusted 
to Heat, Cold, and Position ; and all, even in the cheapest grades, have the STRAIGHT-LINE pement, with Exposed 
Pallet Jewels, and Hardened and Tempered Hair Springs: and for our late improvement in STEM-WINDING mechanism, 
we claim a STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, and SMOOTHNESS hitherto unattained in any other manufacture, at home or 


abroad, 
Constantly on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silyer, Diamond Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeaters, Independent 1-4, 


1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times. 
ga” Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, enclosing business card. For sale by the trade generally. 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER & CO., 142 Lake St., Chicago, Hi. 





. Warton No. 1064—bearing Trade-Mark “ Pretest Ather- “United States 
ton & Co., Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by United States 
Watch Co., has been carried by me fifteen nidnthie. its total 
variation from mean time being only one ee) per ae 
Of Derby, Snow & Prentiss, Jersey City, N. ‘Ji 


Waren No, 12012—bearin i> M 

Watoh Co, Marion, N. A Ret by United States 
Wateh Co., has carried ‘ve Aa oy tota 
variation from mean time gag Seeceee 


0. LO Eastern 
Pass’gr Ag’t Toleda, Wabash & Western R. R. 


Warton No. 1124—bearing Trade-Mark “ Frederic Ather- Warton No. 1259—bea le-Mark “Frederic Ather- 
ton & Co.,” manufactured by the United States Watch Co., ton & Co., Marion, N. J Ja manufactured b b vaies States 
has been carried by me seven months; its total variation | Watch Co., has been carried by ts total va- 

from mean t time bein only six seconds. riation from mean time-being on iy eight tseconds = a 


18, President N. J. R. R. T. & T. Co. 


Watcs No. “st—penring 7 Toate. Mark Phd oe Ather 
ton & Co., Marion, N, J.,” utactured by United ‘States 
Watch Co., has been called rt me four months; its total 
variation from mean time being only fiveseconds per mongh, 

HASKELL, Con. Hudson River R. R. 

Watcn No. 1117—pearing Trade-Mark ‘Frederic Ather- 
ton & Co., Marion, J.,” manufactured by United States 
Watch Co., has hy carried by me fifteen months; its total 
variation from mean a being only an average of two- 


thirds of a second per da 
BF PHELPS, Con. N. J. Central R. R. 


Have been traveling thro 
try, from New Y York ron dere Texas, and back, by 
steamer and aA 
CE, of Whitney & Rice, 179 Broadway, N. Y. 
SUNBURY, Pa., Feb. 26, 1869. 
Watcu No, 1176—bearin ng Trade-Mark “Frederic Ather- 
ton & Co., Marion, N.J.,” manufactured by United States 
Watch Co., has been corte by me three months; its total 
variation from mean time be’ ony vee seconds eee 


that time, Y 
Engineer Phila, & Erie X R. 
WatcH No. DA tae kage Trofe-des “ Frederic Ather- 


ton & Co., on factured by United States 
Wate = ie , See Sooring Trade-Mark “Frederic Ather- | Watch Co., has been carried by me eleven months; its total 
ton & Co. -» M n, N. J.,” manufactured by United States | variation from mean time be ng only seven seconds in the 


Watch Co., nea. os carried by me since June, 1867; its total | entire time. 


variation from mean time being only aves socands per mo month, 
Treas, Panama R. R., 88 Wal i St. 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO, 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 40 East 14th 
Street, Union Square, New York. ¢@” Call or send for Price-List. 


CURRANTS. 


Our stock is immensely large, of one, two, and three-year- 
old bushes, and includes the best varieties, true to name. 
See our Price List for spring of 1870. Sent free. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Parnell and Naomi Raspberries. 


The best for market, for firmness, size, and flavor; the 
| Pesnett received the Silver Cup of Cincinnati Hort. Society. 


A with stamp to 
poly " Plainville, Hamilton, Co., Ohio. 


NEw AND DESIRABLE FLOWERING and Or- 
namental Foliage Plants for 1870. General Spring Cat- 
of Green-house, Hot-house, and Bed- 
.. Catalogues sent to all who enclose 
LM BROTHERS, Springfield, Mass. 


A. H. KING, 7 Park Fipea 
Vice-Pres't Elastic Cone Fees 
N. J. Car Spring an 





my “Eo. 











See Second Cover Page. 
Fevrt. -FARM forsale, near Burlington, N. J. 


12 acres, mostly in Small Fruits in fall bearing, All in 
complete order, Splendid buildings. Owner has other bus- 
iness, Only $1 500 s required, For full particulars address 
the owner, ADDOCK, Box 614, Bridgeport, Conn. 














100,000 Ives Seedling Grape-vines 


for sale; has been tried for twenty-five years, never rots or 
mildews, yields from 500 to 900 gallons of Wine per acre. | alogue is now read 
E Grape for the million. Apply with stam ding Plants and See 

Le stamp. Address 


JUIS RITZ, Plainville, Mamita! Co., Ohio. 








WALTHAM WATCHES. 
CARD TO BUYERS. 


We are informed»that some Watch Dealers are misrepre~ 
senting the quality of our watches in the interest 6f other 
watches on which a larger profit is made, we desire to’ cal? 
the attention of buyers to certain facts which should inspire 
renewed confidence in the superior quality and unrivaled 
cheapness of WALTHAM WATCHES. We have an experi- 
ence of sixteen years, and our advantages are the natural 
result of the precedence we dequired in the trade and the 
proportions to whiclrour manufactory has attained, making 
now twice as many watches as all the other manufacturers. 
in this country combined, and as no industrial law is better 
established than that which cheapens the cost of an article 
in proportion to the magnitude of its production, we are 
enabled to offer our watches at less rates, ez for quality, 
than any othersmade in this country, 

The conditions which make this cheapness possible are 
also favorable to the aaa of our watches. 

We. -tave the best every department that are 
available, and with ae a and ample, we make 
by far the finest grade of watches made in this country. sur- 
passing. all ‘other A an ‘Watch . manufacturers by our 
ability to offer buyers the largest variety from which t6 se- 
lect any style that may be required. 

Our watches have long been the leading article in their 
line, and are sold by nearly all respectable dewenlere ata 
moderate profit. 

With these facts as a basis the Company confidently appeal 
to watch buyers to insist on having their preferenees for 
Waltham. Watches respected by that small portion of the 
trade whose’ hostility to, them arises from the fact that they 
are sold at less profit than any others. 

Buyers should also be on their guard against purchasing 
worthless Swiss Watches, bearing pests imitations of 
our trade-marks. j KE 

Not satisfied with copying our aaa as. nearly as 
they dare, the Swiss manufacturers send large numbers of 
their refuse to this market marked “Union Watch Co.,"” 
“ Massasoit Watch Co.,” and “Great Western Watch,Co.,’” 
and other deceptive American names. Any dealer who 
recommends these watches as genuine American Watdéhes- 
means to cheat if he can, and: when represented tobe as 
good as the genuine the objest 44) 6f course, to oe Ne them for 
three or four times their real value. 

Buyers who do not know responsible jewe! ay send 
for our descriptive catalogue, which con much useful 
information to watch buyers. 

No watches retailed by the Company. rar all other facts 
and information, address 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, Ge = 
182 BROADWAY, New York. 


Is Strawberry Culture Profitable ? 

See our Price List for Seer of 1870. es 
< e 5 $ J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Ps. 








HOW CROPS GROW.: 


A Treatise on the Chemical Compositidm, Structure, and’ 
Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and — 
of analyses. By Prof, § i W. Joh m, 
Yale College. Price on 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultura? 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the "parts, the ge tion of seeds 
and the food of plants, obtained both ftom the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants. The book is an invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 

Another work by the same author is now in press, enti- 
tled “‘ How Crops Feed,” in which the subject of the Food 
of the Plant is amplified in all its details, and the atmosphere 
and the soil are fully discussed in their manifold relations to- 
the Plant. 





PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE. 


A guide to the successful propagation and cultivation of 
Florists’ Plants. By Peter Henderson, author of “ Gar- 
dening for Profit.” Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.50. 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that has 
ever been published on this subject. We are selling them 
rapidly. Some’ no doubt will say that it exposes the “se- 
crets” of the Trade too freely, and that it will make Garden- 
ers and Propagators so plenty that our occupation, like 
Othello’s, will be gone.—H. A. DrEER, Seedsman and Florist, 
Phila., Pa. 

Full to overflowing with valuable information. 

Francis RicHarpson, Toronto, Canada. 

Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel.—N. Y. Sun. 

Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it tells 
him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its simple 
teachings are followed. 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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~ IMPLEMENTS 
Garden and Field Rollers, 


Of all s' fro to 5 
gre Boe $. 2. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376, New York. 
189 & 191 Water St. 


Norway Oat Premiums. 


In accordance with arrangements now completed, in con- 

nection with the sale of this another year, we are ena- 
dled to announce the following grand Premiums for the 
Dest crop next year. For the best acre will be awarded a 
ash premium of 


Five Hundred Dollars. 
For the best 10 acres, & cash premium of . 


One Thousand Dollars. 


For the best 50 acres, a cash premium of 


“Twenty-five Hundred Dollars. 


Those competing must be prepared togive full particu- 
lars of mode of culture, &c., with ara) if re uired. 
A Bo led awarded by a comm of impar- 
tial widely-known gentlemen. All who buy seed of us 
this year, can = am an Cpe a ae “peor Se: 

& at once. ce; peck, $2.50; 
‘half bushel, $4; bushel, $7.50, by the standard of 82 lbs. 
Remit by Post-ttice Order'ot Draft 7 
D. W. RAMSDELL & CO., 
218 Pearl St., New York. 
Or, 171 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Send for our Large Itustrated Paper. FREE. 


SEED OATS. 


Ramsdell’s “Norway.”—Seed obtained from D. W. Rams- 
dell, Vt., in the spring of 1868. Warranted genuine. Four 
qe. by mail, post-paid, $1; one bushel, by Expceny, : 

Ry me or more, # per bushel. “Surprise,” and 
= ite Swedish,” each, four quarts by mail, $1 ; one bushel, 

me 2 nes one bushel, $2.50; ten bushels or more, 
per bushel. Circulars free. ress 
8. B. FANNING, Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 


CROSBY SWEET CORN. 


Sample of illustrations in our mew Seed 
Catalogue for 1870, which will be 
mailed free to all applicants on receipt of 
stamp. 











Our Wholesale List 


is now ready for the 


Trade Only. 
Address 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P. O. Box 376, 








fui : New York. 
WUGAR TROUGH GOURD, 25 cts. per package. 
They grow to average from one to two Ducketfuls, and 


i have one that I exhibited at the Agriculturist office that 
holds over eleven ww Ly Send for Catalogue. Address 
WALDO F. BRO , Box 75, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


New Tomatoes. 


ALGER.—This new variety has the same potato-like foliage 
-as Keyes’, but the fruit is larger, of good market size, early 
and very Lprodactize. 15 cts. per package. 

Grex. GRant.—Remarkably solid, round, flat in shape, 
handsome, and of excellent quality. Received the first pre- 
“mium hetwo past years at the Annual Exhibition of the 
Mass. Hort. Society, 15 cents per e. 

Crrmson CLUSTER.—Early, grows in large clusters bear- 
ing ayn fruit, oftentimes elegantly spotted with gold, 
cen je 

Maxaorn CLUSTER.—Vety large, round, crimson, 15 cents 

r pac a 
PoOsTON ARKET.—The result of most careful selection by 
the Boston market-men for a series of years; large, flat, 
round, solid; enormo' productive, 15 cts. per package. 

EaRLY ORANGEFIELD.—An English sort, yeoehe its fruit in 
Aarge clusters, This Tomato is of a peculiarly rich and sweet 
-flayor, and excellent as fruit for dessert, 15 cts. per package. 

Also the following excellent varieties at 10 cts. per pack- 

. Early York, Dwarf Scotch, Keyes’ Early Prolific, 
Yeliow Fig, Maupay’s Superior, Cherry, Large Yellow, Fee- 

Cook’s Favorite, Lester’s Perfected, Large Smooth Red, 
ed De Laye, Tilden, New Mexican, 


trawberry, or 
herry. 

All of the above are of my own raising, each grow 
isolated, scattered over three square miles of territory. 
Catalogues free. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
BARRELS of Early Rose Potatoes for 
sale; all must be solid before the middle of 


“March. Price—iarge size and second size, $3 per bbl. 
TOC HAS COLLINS, Mecrestoun, N. J. 


HE STORY OF THE BIG CABBAGE that a 
sheep eat into and did not get out until spring, I doubt, 
but I have a Gourd that holds over 11 gallons. Read adver- 
tisement above. 


@ECURE A HOME.—The best Fruit and Garden 
lands for sale, in a mild and healthful climate, 30 miles 
from Philadelphia. Good Markets and Society. Pure soft 
Fs y ¥ a eg dollars = mare, pate cash, ane 
8, rare mnity. ousands are settling. 

KGaress ones. BYRNES, Hammonton, N. J. 




















“Cabbages, and How to Grow Them.” 


This is the title of a very thorough treatise that I have 
written, giving all the minute details so invaluable to the 
beginner. It treats on selecting and preparing the sol, pre- 
paring and applying the manure, the best varieties to raise, 
(illustrated by fine engravings), the hoeing, cultivating, 
and the protection of the plants from their insect_enemies, 
how to market, and how to keep over winter, and on other 
subjects.——Also, my treatise on “ONIONS, ‘WHat KINDS 
TO RAISE, AND How To Ratsz ‘THEM,” and “ SQUASHES; 
How To Grow Tue.” Either of these will be sent J 4 

aid, to -_ address, for 80 cts. Lintend that each of these 

reatises shall be the most thorough of their kind published, 
and I believe the public will find them to be decidedly so. 
ee of my Garden and Flower Seed sent gratis to 
any address. 
JAMES.J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








Twenty-fourth Edition of this popular work, which has 
met with so much favor in the past,is now ready. It has 
been re-written and improved, wy with new type, and 
on fine paper; illustrated with a beautiful _—— h, 
conta; 


thatty otherfine engravings from nature, 
full ri mand the culture of over 1,500 leading varieties 
of Flowers and Vi ables; ° also descriptive ist of. the 


novelties of the present season; to which isadded a Col- 
lection of 200 choice French Hybrid Gladiolus. This work, 
we feel confident, will compare favorably with any similar 
one. 

From Levi BaRTLetTt, Warner, N. H. 

“I have received a copy of Psd superbly gotten-up 
Amateur Cultivator’s Guide, L thinkgt far ahead of any- 
thing of the kind ever,before issued from the American 
press.” : 


Sent to any address upon. receipt of 2% cents for paper 
cover, and 50 centsfor tastefully bound in cloth. 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
200 


Bbis. Early Rose Potatoes, Clinton, 
Boyden's No. 30, and other varieties of Strawber- 
ries; Clarke, and Philadelphia Raspberries. For price list 
dress JOHN CRANE, Union, Union Co., N. J. 
SEEDS! SEEDS! .SEEDS! 


GENERAL GRANT TomaTO.—This new variety is, I think, 
the best Tomato I have ever wn, it, remarkably solid, 
large, smooth, handsome, and of excellent quality ; 15 cents 
per i. 

Lyman’s MamMoTH CLUSTER.—Grows in large clusters 
like Orangefield, but twice the size. Thecolor is a beauti- 
ful pinkish-red ; packet 15 cents. 


Crrmson CLUSTER.—Early; grows in large clusters; 
crimson, elegantly striped and spotted with gold; quality 
excellent; 15 cents per packet. The three varieties will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents,and my New I ivs- 
TRATED CATALOGUE for 1870, which contains descriptions of 
14 of the dest Tomatoes, and all other vegetables for the 

arden. Also a select list.of 150 choice ANNUALS for the 

lower Garden. Be sure and send for acopy. Address 
J. F. MENDENHALL, Carmel, Ind. 














For the Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


Grass Seeds, Field Seeds, Plants, Roses, Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Gladiolus, Grape-vines, Small Fruits, Asparagus Roots, Early 
Potatoes, Onion Sets, Books, implementa, &c. 

Dreer's Garden Calendar for 1810; containing full de- 
scriptive lists of the above (1 es), beautifully illustrated 
ngs, will be mailed on receipt of a postage 


with engravt i F 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


stamp. Address 
$5.00 Select List, No. 49. 


3 varieties of Strawberries, 2 of Raspberries, 1 of Blackber- 

ries, 2 of Grape-vines, 2 of Currants, 1 of Gooseberries, all 

for $5. Send for select lists of Small Fruits, with stamp, to 
LOUIS RITZ, Plainville, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


The Sanford Corn a Success. 


The experience of the past season fully confirms all that 
has been said in its favor. Testimonials from nearly every 
State endorse it asthe best field corn. In many instances 
being planted in the same field, and having’ in all respects 
the same chance, it has ripened from two to three weeks 
earlier, and yielded double the amount of ‘other varieties. 
It has taken highest premium in this Napa Co., for four 
successive years. Every Farmer should send for a descrip- 
tive circular giving History and Testimonials from reliable 
Farmers throughout the country. Prices—One Geert, by 
mail, post-paid, 75 cts.; Two Quarts, $1.25; One Peck, by 
Express, $2; One Bushel, $5._ Address 

g.B. FANNING, Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 














BEAUTIFUL FLOWER SEEDS. . 


Send for our ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE OF FLOWER SEEDS for 1870. 
J. M. THORBURN &. CO. 
15 John St., New York. 


B42LY ROSE POTATOES.—A large stock of 
genuine. Also, Bresee’s Prolific and other seed pota- 
toes. 2d size very low. Southern planters should order at 
once, 80 as to have them shipped the first good weather. I 
deliver them on board Railroads or Steamboats in Philadel- 
hia, free of extra charge, thus saving a large freight bill 
rom other places. For points East or North, I will deliver 
at R. R. in Moorestown. Send for prices by pound, barrel, 
or 100 barrels. THOS, C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N, J. 



























Buist’s Large Late Fla 
Cabbage. 


Dutch, 


No variety will produce more weight of solid heads to 


the acre, and asa reliable and_profitable variety for M: 
Gardeners, it is unequaled. We WARRANT covery Sool 
=, por = ges yoyo ie? Plant to pro- 
e & 60) ead, ice $5. er pound, an cents 
ounce. Address PROBERT BUiST, JR, m 

SEED GROWER, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Charter Oak Prize Tomato, 
The Earliest, Smoothest, Most Solid, Prolific and Best 


FLAVORED TOMATO for Private or Market Gardeng 
p= nye oe introduged.. Send for Descriptive illustrated 
Cc. ar. 

WETHERSFIELD (CONN.) 
LARGE RED ONION SEED, 





1,000 POUNDS 
4 RED, YELLOW AND WHITE, 
All of the growth of 1869, and warranted in every re: 
Our AF 2 ood of Fresh and Genuine Wet 
field (Conn.) Garden and Agricultural Seeds is = publish- 
ed, and will be mafled to all applicants free of charge. ‘hig 
Edition contains a valuable treatise on Raising Onions ag 
racticed by one of our most successful growers in Wethers- 
eld. Orders from Truck Growers will receive our careful 
attention, and satisfaction guaranteed. Address for Cate 
e 


“3, D. HAWLEY, 


Seed and Implement Warehouse, 
Established in 1842, Hartford, Conn, 





AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS 
GEDDES, HARROW, 


Of 6 sizes, from $12 to $30. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376, New York. 
189 & 191 Water St. 


CURTIS & COBB'S 
New Illustrated Seed Catalogue, 


and 


Flower & Kitchen Garden Directory. 








The SEVENTEENTH Eprrton of our popular and compre- 
hensive Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed to all 
applicants enclosing us Twenty-fivecents, Regular custom- 
ers supplied without charge. 

_Also, now ready our Division Catalogues, of Flower Seeds, 
Vegetable Seeds, Small Fruits, and Gladiolus Bulbs separate 
—either of these last named, free of charge, on application. 
No pains or expense have been spared in preparing these 
Catalogues, and we invite our friends and the public gener- 
ally to make application for the same. 


Address CURTIS & COBB, 
348 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


American Sage Seed, 


True Broad-leavyed Sage Seed, grown by the famous Dan- 
vers growers who raise Sage by the acre. Warranted growth 
of 1869. Price—i0 cts. per package; 35 cts. per oz.; $1 per 
A} Ib.; $3.50 per lb. Sent by mail, post-paid, with full direc 
tions for cultivation. Conatogues ree. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


GARDEN SEED. 


Fine Gladiolus and Spring Bulbs. “ Much the largest pack- 
ets forthe price I have seen for some years,” wrote Mr. Geo, 
Faulkner, of Flemingsburg, Ky. ‘Good as the best, and 
cheaper than the cheapest. (T. B. Shepherd, Mannsville, 
N. 4 Catalogues, “ d//ustrated ”—2with oat prices—free. 

Address : WARDWELL & CO., 

West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 


NOoOkwar OATS. — We are now prepared to 
place seed with a limited number of responsible 
farmers, on contract for the Gove, next fall, to supply our 

European trade. Address D. W. RAMSDELL & ¢o. 
18 Pearl St., New York, or 171 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


»( EEDS and FERTILIZERS.—Best Garden Seeds 
sent by mail or P Glee Pure Fertilizers delivered in 














New York. Send for Circylars, address <RN SEED 
& FERTILIZER CO., Hartford, Conn. oe 
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Lilium Auratum. 
The Japanese Queen of Lilies. 


: tation from Japan, just received by the sub- 

gy healthy condition. Flowering Bulbs mailed 

‘dress at followin rices: 

to, any wero each; $9.00 cr doz. No. 2, % cents each, or 

75 per doz. No, 3, 50cts. each; $4.50 per doz. Prices by 
the hundred or thousand will be given, to dealer p 


7 : 3. K. N, 
application: 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau St., New York. 
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Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage! 


the largest cabbage in the world, sometimes weigh- 
oleue sixty Rounds each, and averaging as high as thirty 
ounds by the acre! It is not only large, but cannot be sur- 
Lgidciat) for reliability for heading, tenderness, and sweetness. 
We some cultivators have an impression that this cabbage 
cannot be fully matured outside of Marblehead, I invite 
their attention to the following extracts from among the 
many commendatory letters which I have received. 
“ Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage cannot be excelled. 
There were heads weighing 50 Ibs.,and heads of Fottler’s 
Improved Brunswick (from your seed) weighing 40 Ibs.— 
John H. Howlett, Charlestown, Ill.” 

“T raised from your seed Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages 

that weighed 50 Ibs.—A. H. Mace, Clintonville, N. Y., Nov. 
1869.” 

i your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were very fine, 

they all headed well, and weighed 27 to 40, and 47 10s.—W. 

Llewellyn, Kked Wing, Minn., March 12, 1869. 

“Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages are wonderful ; 
they grew_to the size of an umbrella.—Thomas Flanigan, 
Palermo, Kansas.”’ 

“The Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were a perfect suc- 
cess. They headed well, and were three times as large as 
any cabbage I ever raised before.—J. F. Butt, Kosciusco, 
Miss.” 
as have raised your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage for 
two years, and it has yee the tenderest and sweetest cab- 
bage I ever saw.—S. 8. Groves, Stones Prairie, Ill. 

ohn Van Wormer, Sorinay Mills, Mich., raised_some 
weighing 30 Ibs. John Humphreys, Titusville, N. LY., 35 
Ibs. M. D. Clark, Elyria, Ohio, 87Ibs. H. A. Terry,Crescen 
City, lowa, 40 lbs., measuring 56 inches around the solid 
head. Thos, A. Lambert, Becancour, C. W., exhibited three 
cabbages weighing respectively 40, 424, and 44 Ibs. John 
W. Dean, St. Michael’s, Ma., has grown them weighing 33 
lbs, 8. M. Shuck, Preston, Minn., 33 lbs., when trimmed. E, 
H. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., over 30 lbs. A. E. Garrison Des 
Moines, Iowa, 30 lbs. James S&S, Allen, Union Springs, N. Xse 
30 lbs., when stripped of loose leaves, Wm. Lee, Jr., Denver, 
Colorado, has grown heads weighing 45 to 50 lbs., as. a penal- 
ty for which the miners of the mountains call him the ‘Bi 
Gubbere Man.” Leonard Choat, Denver, Colorado, raise 
one which weighed 46 lbs. when trimmed of waste leaves. 
Collins Eaton, A ee oe N. Y., 50 Ibs. P. Sweeney, 
Loretto, Pa., 43 1bs. Sam’) B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis., 
58 lbs. Chas. W. Oden, Little Sioux, lowa, produced quite a 
lot weighing from 50 to 60 Ibs. A. C, Van Tassal, 39 lbs. trim- 
med. A.C, Goodwin, Renvesy. N. Y.,45 to 50 lbs. W.H. 
Spera, Euphrata, Pa., raised fi pb that averaged over 
$1 lbs. each. Wm. D. Munson, Burlington, Vt., raised some 
weighing 46lbs. Mary B. Sellman, Galesburg, Iowa, 28 to 43 
Ibs, stripped of loose leaves. undreds of others have 
written me that they have “taken all the prizes at the 
County Fairs.” ‘“ Raised the largest cabbage ever seen in 
the country.” “ Astonished all their neighbors,” ‘That in 
sweetness, crjepnae, and tenderness, they were unequalled,” 
etc., etc. Asthe original introducer of the Mammoth Cab- 
bage, Iam prepared to supply seed grown from eztra large 
heads, at following prices, by mail, post-paid: Per package, 
% cts.; per 0z., $1; 4 ozs., $3.50; per Ib., $i 

Full instructions for cultivation accompanying the seed. 
Catalogues free. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & (€0.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of Seeds and 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN 


MANUAL for 1870, will be ready for distribution early 
in January. It will contain about 100 pages, with numerous 
illustrations—a complete list of Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
to which will be added a list of Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs, Plants and Small Fruits. Sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents. Our customers supplied 
without charge. Address 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & €0., 


231 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


To Market Gardeners, 


Your business involves an immense outlay over small 
areas, and it is of first importance that the seed you plant 
should be fully reliable. My enterprise is of special inter- 
est to you, asl am engaged in growing, directly under m 
own eye, a great variety of vegetable seeds, many of whic 
seedsmen usually import or gather together from growers 
scattered through the country. Because I grow these seed 
myself I am enabled to warrant them fresh and true to 
name, and to bind myself to refill the same value gratis, 
should they not proveso. All seed warranted to reach each 
purchaser. I also import and procure from first growers, 
choice varieties that cannot be grown in my locality, giving 
me thus one of the largest if not the largest variety of veg- 
etable seed sold by any dealer in the United States. Give 
My seed atrial. Catalogues gratis. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











Evergreen Broom-corn. 


Ihave the genuine, The brush is worth from $5 to $20 per 
acre more than the old sort. I will send enough to plant an 
acre post-paid, for $1.00, one bushel as freight, $5.00. My 
Catalogue describes it, and 150 varieties of seed. Early Rose 
potatoes, Alton Nutmeg Melon, Liberian Cane, Choice Flow- 
ers, &c., &c. Send forit. Address 

WALDO F. BROWN, Box 7%, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


300.000 HORSERADISH, SETS —The 
EDWARD WHEELIE, Box fa Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Iss & SO 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau Street, New York. (P. 0. Box. No. 5712.) 
Importers, Growers, and Dealers in Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Horticultural 


Implements, and Garden Requisites, 


Would inform their friends and the public that the Sixteenth Annual Edition of their Wilustrated Seed Catalogue 


It contains 120 pages of closely printed matter, and two hundred choice en 


also, a list of upwards of One Hundred va 

other Summer-Flowering Bulbs—and much useful information upon the subject <a general 
Twenty-five cents. Our regular cus! 

at 50 cents per copy. 
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and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now ready for distribution, 
No pains or expense have been spared in preparing this edition, to make it the most complete Work of the 





vings of favorite Flowers and Vege- 


ortion of which are entirely new ; also, two beautifully colored lithographs, and a descriptive list of up- 
wards of two thousand species and varieties of Flower and Vegetable ‘Seeds, past 


, including all the novelties of the 
rieties of Choice Giadiolus—with ma 


ly. 
omers supplied without charge. We: 





CUCUMBER, GEN. GRANT. 


A superior variety, either 
for forcing or for culture in 
the open ground. It is pertect 
in form, solid and crisp, and 
of a most agreeable flavor. 
Many specimens were grown 
the past season averaging 
thirty inchesin length. After 
a five years’ trial, we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it better 
than any other variety for 
forcing. 

Packets, containing 10 seeds, 
25 cents. Five Packets for 
$1.00. B.K. BLISS & SON, 

P. O. Box 5712, 
New York. 


Conover’s 


COLOSSAL 
ASPARAGUS 
Seed and Roots. 


The experience of the past 
season fully confirms all that 
was claimed for this variety 
when first offered last spring, 
and it now stands unrivaled 
in size, productiveness, and 
quality. 

Specimens were exhibited 
the past season by Mr. Cono- 
ver, which were grown along- 
side the best ‘‘ Oyster Bay” 
varieties, and received the 
same care and treatment, 
which attained four times the 
size of that popular variety. 

Though but two years from 
the seed, many of the plants 
produced from twenty to 
thirty sprouts, averaging 
from two to four inches in 
circumference, and were 
ready for cutting one year in 


advance of the ordinary vari- 
eties. Strong, one-year-old 
Roots maile post-paid, $2 
per fifty; $3.00 per hundred. 

SEEDS.— oz. packet, 50 cts. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 

41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau 








St., New York. 





SEED POTATOES, 


BRESER’s KING OF THE EARLIES, or No. 4.—Known aise- 
asthe Fifty Dollar Potato (at which price they were sold: 
last ie . The experience of the past season fully con- 
firms all that was claimed for it by the raiser, and we haye 
no hesitation in pronouncing it the Earliest, as well aa one 
of the best_varieties in cultivation, is ready for marketing one 
week in advance of the Early Rose. Mr. Bresee has placed 
his entire stock in our hands, for sale at the following greatly 
“ive feat el t-paid, for $1.00; by Express, 

wo Pounds, by mail, post-paid, for $1.00; x ’ 
(purchaser peying freight), One Peck, $5.00; One Bushe a. 
$15.00; One Bbl., $40.00. 

BRESEE’s PEERLESS, or No. 6.—This is, without exception, 
the best variety in cultivation, for a general crop. It grows 
toa _ large size, of a very showy appearance, is enormously 
productive, and fully equal to the Peachblow in quality. 
The stock was sold last spring at $600 per bushel. One B,,. 
by mail, $1.00; by Express. $10.00 per peck. 

BRESEE’S PROLIFIC, or No, 2.—4 bs., by mail, $1.00; by: 
Express, $1.25 per peck ; $4.00 per bushel ; Bo per Bb). 

CLIMAX.—4 Bs., by mail, $1.00; $1.50 per peck; $4.00 per 
bushel; $9.00 per Bbl. 

EaRLy Rosx.—4 bs. by mail, $1.00; $1.00 per peck; $2.50. 
per bushel ; $5.00 per Bol. 

Not less than $1.00 worth of a variety will be mailed. 

Older varieties wilt be furnished af market prices. Our 
illustrated Potato Catalogue, with full directions for their 
culture, will be mailed to all applicants enclosing a stamp.. 


> Bae S$ 
41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau St., New York. 


L'HOMME-LEFORT, MASTIC, or 
COLD GRAFTING WAX. 


Used in the Imperial Nurseries and Planta- 
tions of Paris. 


This preparation is known as the best which can_be used 
in the operation of fting Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of © 
any description, budding Roses, &c. It requires no previous 
melting: it is always ready for use; it grows hard in the 
open air as well as in water; and once hardened is not 
liquified under a high temperature, 

his article is far superior to anything yet prodnced for 
the purpose of be ea all wounds in Trees, &c., arising from 
accident or disease. It rapidly causes broken or split branch- 
es to unite again; it preserves the graft from moisture and. 
from the intrusion of insects, &c., and is 


THE BEST S1'YPTIC TO PREVENT THE EFFUSION OF 
SAP AFTER THE PRUNING OF THE GRAPE-VINE. 

It is also an indispensable article in many other circum- 
stances, which can only be illustrated by its use, Sold in tin 
boxes of various sizes, bearing the signature of the inventor. 
Price 40c., $1.25 and rtin. The largest contains 6X Ibs, 

Descriptive Circulars furnished to all applicants. 

BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row, New York, 
General Agents for the United States, 


Fresh Pear Seed. 


In first-rate condition, just received by the subscribe: 
40 cts. per ounce, $1.25 per 4 ounces, $4.00 per pound, $325.00 . 


per 100 pounds. 
Address B.K. BLISS & SON. 
Nos. 41 Park Row, & 151 Nassau St., New York. 





° . 
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TERMS -— (cash before insertion) - 
* IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


: Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d and3d 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space tor each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Page—$3.00 per agate line of space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 
(The only German Agriculttral Journal in‘ the United 
States.) 
Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line, Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 


Gregory's Annual! Cata- 


logue of 
Choice Garden and Flow- 


er Seeds. 


Having in former years introduced to the public the Hub- 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth , Mexican Sweet Corn, Brown’s New Dwarf 
Marro Boston Curled Lettuce, and other new and 
valuable vegetables, with the return of another season I am 

m prepared to supply the public with Vegetable and 
ower seeds of the purest quality. My Annual Catalogue, 
containing a list not only of all novelties, but also of the 
standard ——— of the garden (over one hundred of 
which are of my own growing) and this season for the first 
time a carefully selected list of flower seeds will be forward- 
ed gratis to all. Sent without request to my customers of 
1 seed purchased of me J warrant to be 
Sresh and true to name, and that it shall reach the pur- 
chaser, Should it fail in either of these respects I will fill 

the order over without additional a 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











See Second Cover Page. 





@ TEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, DIS- 
solving View Apparatus, with brilliantly colored Phil- 
tographic Views on glass, illustrating Religion, Science, 
Travels, Fine Arts, etc. An attractive exhibition, easily 
managed: pays well. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

J. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 


LL WANTING FARMS.—Good soil, mild cli- 
mate, and healthy. Thier fone miles south of Pho- 
adelphia. Price $25 per acre. The place is growing more 
raply than most any other place in the United States. 
ands are settling. Address 
CHARLES K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


Farms—Lands—Lots in Kansas 


At positive bargains, by J. H. TALBOTT & CO., Real Estate 
Agents, Atchison, Kansas. Send for our DESCRIPTIVE LIsT, 
free. Say where you saw this. 


TUBEROSES, 


Gladiolus, Japan Lilies, Lilium Auratum, and 
all other flowering bulbs, in quantities to the Trade. 
Address C. L, ALLEN, 
Cor. Columbia and Doughty Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Retail descriptive Catalogues free on application ] 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Over 200 varieties for sale; the largest collection in the 
States; many new varieties, superior to any now under cul- 
tivation. Apply with stamp to JOUIS RITZ 
Plainville, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 

















Bp BAINAGE. + The undersigned superintends 
the drainage of any land or meadows, after which 
fruit and erase will yield remarkably large crops, He has 
drained Jersey Flats, in the second year, twenty acres 
of if" were sold for oe, idgrom ‘ F. WACH 
nage Engineer, Superintendent of Ferry Farm, 
P, OQ. English Neighborhood, N. J. 





Bone Flour. Bone Flour. 


Cracked Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, and floured Bone, 
guaranteed to produce same effects at Har Cost of Peru- 
vian Guano. d for Circular. Address 

LISTER BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 








USEFUL MACHINES.) Unparalleled Success! 


DOTY'’S CLOTHES TONGS, 
To take Clothes from the Wash-Boiler. 

The only implement in market which absolutely holds the 
clothes so that they cannot fall and splash the scalding hot 
suds, or get ruined on the stove. Retail price, 50 cents. 

DOTY’S TREE AND BLACKBERRY 
N LP 
for shortening in and thinning out, and otherwise pruning 
fruit trees, shade and ornamental trees, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, Currants, roses, grape-vines, etc, Light and strongly 
made, the Tree Pruner reaching eight feet, the Blackberry 
Pruner five, and each cutting off solid green branches of 
nearly one inch in diameter with ease. Approved by W. S. 
Carpenter, Dr. Geo. Thurber, of the American Agriculturist, 
Andrew 8.Fuller, Hon, Horace Greeley, and other prominent 
horticulturists. 
RETAIL PRICE, $4. PATENT RIGHT FOR SALE. 
DOTY'’S WAGON JACK, 
Simple, strong, and cheap. Easily lifts a loaded farm wagon. 
County and State ae forsale. Retail price, $1.50 
SALESME NTED 


N WA cD. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
WM DOTY, Inventor, 


: “2 Cortlandt-st., N. 


TREES. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
For Spring of 1870. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE UNITED 
STATES. CATALOGUES MAILED PREPAID, AS FOLLOWS: 
No. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10 cts. 
No. 2, “ Ornamental Trees, &e., 10c. 
No. 3, Green-house Plants, &c., 5c. 

No. 4, Wholesale, FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
[ESTABLISHED 1840,] ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


SEEDLINGS. SEEDLINGS. 


The largest and most complete assortment of young Ev= 
ergreen and Deciduous Trees ever before offered. 
Mahaleb Cherry, 1 year. Spanish Chestnut, 
(grown from extra selected seed) 1 year. Roses, a beauti- 
ful collection, in all the classes, on their own roots. Honey 
Locust for hedging, very low in quantity. 

TO DEALERS. 

A full line of general Nursery Stock, in every Depart- 
ment. Myatt’s Linnzeus Rhubarb, « heavy stock 
cheap. {@™" Conover’s Colossal, and Giant Aspar= 
agus, by the quantity. 

Send for our new spring Trade List, just issued. 

HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


New Cabbage Seed. 


varieties of cabbage seed I grew this season 
verfectly isolated, scattered 
You will find them all 





oe 








The following 
on my three Seed Farms, all 
over an area of three square miles, 
fresh and true, 


| 








per 02, 4 02. 1b. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, (t7'we).......... $0.75 $250 $7.50 
Early Winningstadt...............:000-0- 0.35 1.25 3.50 
Improved American Savoy.............+ 0.35 1.25 3.50 | 
Fottier’s Improved Brunswick.......... 0 1.75 5.00 | 
Stone Mason Drumhead...............+.. 0.40 1.50 4.00 
Premium Flat Dutch..... Cob. seaativecs 0.35 1.25 3.2 
Marblehead Mammoth Drumhead...... 1,00 3.50 12.00 
Batt Wee cnn sce coccccccvccscccsecces 1,00, 25¢c. per pack'g. | 


The above seeds were ali grown from fully developed heads, 
and will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Catalogues free. 
° JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


New and Rare Vegetables, 

I make the seeds of new and rare vegetables a specialty, 

besides growing all of the standard sorts, Catalogues free. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Choice Mixed Verbena Seed. 
Selected from upwards of one hundred yarieties, includ- 
ing the finest named, as well as new varieties to be sent out 
the coming season. Price per package of 100 seeds, 50 cents. 
Catalogue of bedding plants ready in February. 
Address DEXTER SNOW, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


POMONA NURSERY. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
50 acres in Raspberries. | 
50 acres in Blackberries. 


A limited stock of Kentucky Strawberries, 
Send early for Catalogues. 














Alsike Clever. 


Fine for mowing and pasturage, or for bees. Price 10 cts. 
per 0z.; 7% cts. per Ib., b: Lag an" ang also $7 per peck, 
and $25 per bushel of 60 Ibs., oF xpress. Catalogues free. 
JAMES J. H.G@ RY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Small Fruits and Plants a Specialty. 


All the desirable and profitable varieties—after 18 years 
experience in small fruits. The fruits yield the ‘profit and 
the plants sold at about the cost of raising them. 

Send for descriptive yee list. 

SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N.J. 


= im egg SMALL FRUIT NURSERY. 
y Catalogue and Price list for Spring of 1870, of 
wherries, Raspberries, Blackberries, rapes. Currants, 
and Select lists of _— by mail, are now ready, and 
be mailed. to all ae icants. 

JAMES DRAPER, Box 101!, Worcester, Mass. 








will 








Our new Illustrated Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, for 1870, is now ready; containing descriptions of 
every desirable variety of Flower and Vegetable seeds; 
with plain directions for their Culture and Treatment ; also, 
a list of fine Gladiolus and other summer flowering Bulbs. 
Address J.T. SMITH & SONS, 


Sent free to all. 
Brentwood, N. H. 





ORWAY OATS, SURPRISE OATS, WINTER 

Novia Socotra and Black New BruNsWICK OaTs. War- 
ranted true to name, for sale at low rates. Send for Cata- 
logue. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








DUCATION for FARMERS.—For information 
apply.to W.S. CLARK,President Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Eoltere, Asnherst, Mass. 





THE SOUTHERN FARMER, published at Memphis, Tenn, 
enters upon its 4th Vol., with a circulation of 10,000! In. 
crease in the month of Dec. over 8,600. It is the Standard 
Agricultural and Horticultural paper in the six South-west. 
ern States, Thousands at the North would do well to take 
this paper tosee the rare openings for profitable invest. 
ments monthly offered. Advertisers will find no better me 
dium in the South. Terms, $2.00 per annum. 

Address M. W. PHELPS & CO., 
361 Main St., Memphis, Tenn, 


CIRCULAR and price list for 1870.—Ttalian 


syeoeme, and Colonies, Hives—not patented, sSWarmin; 
ro 





controlled, Glass Hogey-boxes, Books, &c. Send stamp for 
Circular. UINBY & ROOT, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
M d L. C. ROOT, 





———— 

EW PLAN.—For the new plan of exten. 

sive and {riictow advertising, at smail cost, add 
CHILDREN OF THE WEST, Mt. Lebanon, La, 








WARKRT ASSISTANT 


Containing a brief description of 
Every Article of Human Food 
Sold in the Public Markets 


of the cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Brooklyn ; 
Including the various 
Domestic and Wild Animals, Poul- 
try, Game, Fish, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, etc., 


with 


MANY CURIOUS INCIDENTS AND 
ANECDOTES. 


Y 


THOMAS F. DE VOE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE MARKET BOOK,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as’ possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. In order fully to carry 
out the practical views here indicated, the work is di- 
vided into several headings ; all of which, however, har- 
monize into one connecting form, ‘*‘ What we Eat,’ Do- 
mestic, or Tame Animals; Wild Animals, or Animal 
Game; Poultry; Wild Fowl and Birds, or Bird Game; 
Fish; Vegetables; Pot and Medicinal Herbs; Fruits 
and Nuts; Dairy and Household Products, etc. 

The author has gleaned what he deems the wseful, from 
the daily wants, and the common expressions of almost 
every home. ‘* What shall we have to-day for dinner?” 
‘* What is there in our markets fit to eat ?”’ ‘What kinds of 
meats, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, and fruits are in 
season?’ ‘‘What names.are given to the different joints 
of meats, and what dishes are they severally and gener- 
ally used for?” These, and many other similar quee 
tions are often discussed, with no one to give answer. 
For this book it is claimed that it contains a com 
prehensive reply to all queries of this nature. 

In order the more fully to carry out the views the author 
has entertained in relation to the various articles of 
food, he has used as illustrations the outlined diagram 
figures of such animals as are usually portioned out and 
sold by the public market butchers, with the various 
names, given with the accompanying engraved cuts of 
the principal joints. These are intended to assist im 
their recognition when called for, as well as to aid in ret 
dering perfect the dishes commonly made from them. 

After the Butcher’s Meats will be found a brief de 
scription of other articles of food, with the periods of 
their season or when considered best; also instruction# 
to guide in judging of and selecting them in the 
various public market-places. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.58. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS 


FOR MARKET OR PRIVATE GARDENS, 


Of such Kinds and qualities as we use in our Market Gardens at Bergen City, New Jersey. 


per oz. per Ib. 


Asparagus, Giant........ -pabeheeeesbecenvee $ 10c. 
pd Conover’s Colossal ............. 1.00 

Beets, Early Bassano, and Short Top Round.. 20c. 

** Pine-Apple, 30c. 0z., $3 Ib. Long Blood. 13c. 
Cabbage, (Early) Jersey Wakefield (true).. 1.00 

sn Oxheart, Winningstadt, Dutch, 

and Large York......c.....csese 30c, 

(Late) Flat Dutch, and Bergen..... 30c. 

Drumhead, and Stone Mason... 30c. 


Caaltewer: Barly Paris, and Nonpareil... 1.50 
Celery, New Dwarf White, Henderson’s.... 50c. 


White and Red Solid.................. 40c. 
Cucumber, White Spine, Cluster, Long 
ad Green, and Early Frame.......... 15c. 
Egg Plant, N. Y. Improved Large Purple.. 7c. 
Lettuce, Simpson, Butter, and India.......... 40c. 


Melon, (Musk), Citron, Nutmeg, & Skillman’s 20c. 
4 (Water), Ice Cream, and Long Island.. 15c. 


Okra, Tall and Dwarf.............cccccccccccess 10c. 
Onion, Large Red, Yellow, and White......... 50c. 
Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled................. 15c. 


Pumpkin, Cheese, and Connecticut Field... 10c. 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, and Long Scarlet. .. 10¢. 


Rhubarb, Victoria and Linnwus............. 30c. 
Salsify, or Oyster Plant....................... 40c. 
Spinach, Round and Prickly.................. 10c. 
Squash, Early Bush, and Crookneck.......... 10c. 
na (Late) Boston Marrow, and Hubbard 25c. 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, and Fejee....... 40c. 
= INOW DOLE WEEE ccc ccceavsccccetes 40c. 
Turnip, Red Top, White Dutch, Yellow Aber- 
Geer, and Yellow Globe........... 10c. 
Herbs, Thyme, and Sweet he. 2 papaess cme 60c. 


Sage, and Summer Savory.... 


$ % 


12.00 | 
2.00 | 


1.50 


| 
| 


12.00 | 


3.00 | 


3.00 


3.00 | 


1.50 
20.00 
5.00 
4,00 


1.50 
8.00 


1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
5.00 
1.50 

75 
1.00 
3.00 
4.00 
1.25 
2.50 
4,00 
4,00 


% 
6.00 
3.00 


quart. bush. 


Beans, (Bush), Valentine, Refugee, Mohawk, 


ON CHINA. .....000..-ccccevecccees $ 40c. $ 7.00 
= (Pole), London Horticultural, and 

Red Cranberry... .....ccccsee .cecces 50c. 12.00 
“ Rise WS RAG. «5 incgicccccense.+0 60c. 14.00 


Corn, Dwf. Prolific, Asylum, and Evergreen.. 30c. 6.00 
Peas, (Early), Dan’] O’Rourke, Extra Early... 30c. 6.00 
‘6 Little Gem, 60c. per quart. Advancer.. 50c. 12.00 
** (Second crop), Champion, Napoleon, 
and Blue Imperial............sccesscee 40c. 9.00 
Peas, Beans, and Corn, 10¢. per quart extra by mail. 
NEW TOMATOES. 
Rising Sun, per packet, % cents. 
Chorlton’s Prolific, per packet, 25 cents. 
(For description, see article on Tomatoes in present No. 
of Agriculturist.) 
PLANTS AND ROOTS. 


Onion BOER TOUOW 0 isiscics ss cecsciciecccscesinne 50c. $10.00 
Oe PRION H « . 3 < ovis oS ty Sabi atno ves 7c. 12.00 


| Asparagus Roots, (2 year old), $10.00 per 1,000. 








© Conover's Colossal, $3 per 100 ; $25 per 1,000 
Rhubarb, Victoria and Linneus, $3 per doz.; $15 per 100. 
Horse-radish Sets, 75c. per 100; $6.00 per 1 ‘000. 
Cabbage Plants, (Cold-Frame), Wakefield, $10 per 1,000 
Hot-bed, $6 per 1,000. 
Cauliflower, Hot-bed, $2.00 per 100; $15 per 1,000. 

For other varieties of Vegetable Seeds, together with 
Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, Implements, etc., 
send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, which will be 
mailed with that of New and Rare Plants upon receipt 
of 2% cents. 

To our customers of last season they will be mailed, as 
usual, without charge. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
SEEDSMEN, 
AND MARKET GARDENERS, 


67 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 








PLANTS BY MAIL. 


Carnations, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Pinks, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Chrysanthemums, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Clematis, 6 sorts, 50 cents each, $4.50 per dozen. 
Fuchsias, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen, 
Geraniums, Zonale, 12 sorts, 20 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Geraniums, variegated, 12 sorts, 30 ceats each, $2 per dozen. 
Geraniums, scented, 8 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 
Geraniums, double, 8 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 
Gladiolus (fine), 12 sorts, 20 cents each, $1.50 per dozen. 
« (extra quality), 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per doz. 

Heliotropes, 6 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 
Lantanas, 6 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 
Lilies, 12 sorts, 50 cents each, $4.50 per dozen. 
Phioxes, 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $2 per dozen. 
Roses (Monthly), 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per dozen. 

“« (Hybrid Perpetual), 12 sorts, 30 cents each, $3 per doz. 
Tigridias (2 varieties), 30 cents each, $1 per dozen. 


Tuberoses, double, large flowering roots, 15 cents each, $1.50 
per dozen. 


Verbenas, 50 distinct sorts, 15 cents each, $1 per dozen. 

Orders to the amount of $1 and upward, sent by mail, 
post-paid, for the prices annexed, with directions for culti- 
vation accompanying each package. 


. 
= 















































Grafting Grape-vines. 


The process of grafting grape-vines is entirely simple, 
being ordinary cleft-grafting, and ean be done by the most 
*.eommon workman who is handy in the use of the knife. 
“Grafts carefully inserted, grow with surprising rapidity 
and vigor, and the method affords a very easy way of re- 
placing an indifferent or worthless variety of grape witha 
good one... If properly done, the risk of failure is very 
small,”— . ; 
We have issued a circular giving full particulars how and 
when to graft vines, which will be sent to all applicants. 
See advertisement, page 429, of November American Agri- 
culturist. Address 
HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
“ Towa,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co., New York. 


For Sale at Low Rates, 





30, 1 year from bud, 
T0000 Van baree buat Peach. 
30,000 Clarke Raspberry Plants. 
10,000 ee Currants, 1 year. 
15,000 tatinn Blackbowy. 

5,000 uri Mammoth Blackberry. 
50/000 Sion ek ends rom > inti to four feet 
50,000 ican Arbor om 

high. Address STEPHEN HOYT & SONS 


New Canaan, Conn. 





Trees, Plants and Grape-vines. 


20,000 Early May or Richmond Cherry trees, handsome 
and thrifty, with well formed heads, 24 to 4 ft., $150 per M; 
4 to 6 feet, per M. Extra fine,6to 8 ft., $250 per M. 
By the 100 at M. rates. 

Apple Trees, fears, leading best varieties, $75 per M. 

501000 Concord Grape-vines, 2 years, strong plants, $35 per 
y ppt ad g ty M. Terms Cash, or C. 0. D 

ves’ ears, rM. Terms Cash, or C. O. D. 
oe ” HESRY AVERY, 

Burlington, Iowa. 


Ivy Hill Nursery. 


Our Catalogue of over 100 varieties of Potatoes, 100 varie- 
ties of Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grape-vines 
and other Small Fruits is out,and will be mailed to all 
applicants. Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


HEIKES NURSERIES. 








A fall ent for spring of 1870. Specialties—Golden 
Dwf. Peoke Finws, Carrants, Goossberries Plum Seed- 


Tings, Osage Orange, Cuttings of White Dutch Currants, and 
angers Quince, Wild Goose Plum root-grafts, Yourg Plants 
for Nurserymen, &c., &c. Address (with stamp) 

W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, O. 





: FHEAPQUARTERS of the 
SALEM GRAPE. 


We are supplyin Dealers and Propagators with strong 
plants, and SaLem Woop on liberal terms. 
Eumelan, Martha, Walter, and all hardy varieties, for sale 
wery low. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
I. H. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


ACEDON NURSERIES.--Buyers of Nursery 

Stock shonld send for our Spring Trade List. Prices 

are especially low for Grape-vines, Currants, Strawberries, 

ies, and Blackberries, embracing over fifty va- 

rieties, new andold; Trade List free. C.L. VAN DUSEN, 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Ives’ Seedling Vines. 


About 30,000 one and two-year roots. Send for price list 
and good rule for winter and summer te 
GOTTLIEB MYERS, care of WM. BAKER 
165 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Versailles Currants. 

The best Currant in cultivation. We have an eztra fine 
stock of plants, Samples forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 
1-year-old, r dozen; $10 per 100; $70 per 1,000. 
2-year-old, $2.! r doz.; $12 per 100; $90 per 1,000. 

E WARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
OLF CREEK NURSERY. —30,000 Early May 
Cherry, 8 years. 30,000 Peach; 40,000 one-year Apples 
{eheep). Martha Grapes, E. Rose Potatoes, Plum Seedlings, 


ledge Plants, and general Nursery Stock. Price list free. 
JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 


@TRAWBERRY, Raspberry, Blackberry, Cur- 
rant, and Gooseberry bushes, in all their varieties, for 
gale low, by 

















THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


BOSTON MARKET CELERY. 


ican supply best seed of the genuine Boston Market 
Celery, the variety described on page 420 of the Nov. (1869) 
mai poor pele = ackage, 15 cts.; per ounce, 50 cts.; by 
aid. aloques free. 
PO AMES hh GuecoRY, Marblehead, Mass. 








Thorburn’s New Catalogue for 1870. 


Our ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 
of Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds for 1870, is ready for 


to ap nts. 
“Je M. RBURN & CO., 15 John 8t., New York. 


Bloomington (Ills.) Nursery. 
19th Year! 500 Acres! 10 Green-houses ! 
Sena 10c. for Catalogues. F, K. PHOENIX. 


E Y MOHAWK POTATOES, AND CONO- 
C PARAGUS ROOTS. Send for 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


For Spring of 1870. 
JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogues of new and beautiful plants, will be ready about 
Feb. ist, containing a beautiful colored plate of the fine new 
Double Geranium “ Andrew Henderson,” mailed free to all 
my customers. To/others pee 10 cts.; or a plain copy to 
all free. JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D.C. 


——— a 
FrOWwES.—A GENTLEMAN WHO WAS An 
overstock of first-class Fowls, raised from the best im. 
— oe —— o tage <= sell the same. Algo, 
eggs for sale. ress Bex No. f, Greenville, Post- 
New Jersey. oe 


R. VAN WINELE, of Greenville, N. J., hag 
purchased the entire stock of fowls and ducks, and the 
good-will of the business of John Salisbury, Jr., of Nyack, 








GRAPE-VINES. 


100,000 Concord, Delaware, Hartford, Ives, Rentz, Diana, 
Eumelan, Walter, Iona, Israclla, Norton, Martha, Salem, 
Rulander, Clinton, fe etc., ete. Apply with stamp 
to LOUIS RITZ, Plainville, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 





TENBROOK, PIERCE & C0., 


PERMANENTLY ESTABLISHED 
SWEET POTATO CULTURISTS, 

Offer to the Spring Trade of 1870, a large and choice stock 
of YELLOW NANSEMOND, RED NANSEMOND, RED BERMUDA, 
and Rep, or “ AFrican Yam” seed Sweet Potatoes, at rea- 
sonable rates. Seed warranted pure, for particulars address 


TENBROOK, PIERCE & CO., South Pass, Il., 
or, Rockville, Ind. 


TO THE SEED TRADE. 


We shall be pleased to mail to DEALERS ONLY our NEW 
wee ALE PRICE-LIST OF SEEDS FOR 


. J.M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John st., New York. 
NALYSE YOUR OWN SOILS.—See “ Sterility 


is Laid.” 
Price, 25 cts. 








ture. J. A. RIDDLE, Manchester, N. H 


ARLY ROSE.—Four pounds by mail, post- 
aid, $1; one Bushel, by Express, $2; one Barrel, $4. 


Five Bbls. or more, $3.50 per Bbl. Address 
S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 








URCHASERS WANTED for 1,000,000 Small 
Fruit Plants and 1,000 barrelsof Early Rose Potatoes. 
Send for prices. JOHN S. COLLINS, Mocrestown, N. J. 





OR SALE. 
FISH GUANO. 


WM. H,. H. GLOVER, Southold, N, Y. 


William H. T. Hughes, 


39 Pine St., New York. 

Importer of Jersey, Ayrshire, and all descriptions of 
European Cattle, Pigs, Sheep, &c. 

Sole Agent for Lawrence Parsons Fowler, of Little Bushey 
Farm. Cattle imported to order. Choice stock always on 
hand. 
op ERSEYS.—I have two as fine Heifers as can be 

produced. For sale or exchange. 
JOS. M. WADE, No. 6 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Bred and for sale by 








GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ga Send for Cirenlar and Price List. 


Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Warranted as pure bred stock as can be obtained in Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. Bred and for sale by 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., Marshalliton, Pa. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


PURE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
PERSONS wishing to improve their stock, should remem- 
ber that we breed and ship our own Pigs. For particulars, 
address J. W. & M. IRWIN 
Penningtonville, Chester County, Penn. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS, Cattle, 
Sheep and Fowls. Bred and anipped to order. Send 
for circular on Breeding and Care. HOS. WOOD, 

Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa, 


J. H. FRY & CO., New Brighton, N. Y. 


Importers and Breeders of Fancy Poultry. 


Over 20 Premiums at the N. Y. State Poultry 
Society Exhibition. 


We are now ready to book orders for cage Our stock was 
selected from the yards of the most celebrated English and 
Irish breeders, by Mr. Fry in person, and comprises all the 
varieties are known to breeders, with some novelties 
in addition. The birds can all be seen at the yards, 2d St., 
New Brighton. Send stamp for Circular. 

















T° EGG SHIPPERS.—Parties intendimg to ship 
eggs this spring should get Bennett’s mode of packing 
(for hatching). Three-fourths he sent out last season, hatch- 
ed.” Some were shipped 1,000 miles and over, 15 were ship- 
ped to 8. L. City, Utah, hyd miles) and 12 hatched/ Full 
particulars on receipt of $3.00, Address 

J. BENNETT, Sunman, Ind. 


i IGHT ASIATIC BRAHMAS.—Imported stock, 
pea-comb, very fine. Cocks weigh 12 lbs., price $8 a 
pair, $12, trio. Eggs from same stock, $2, doz. Houdans, 
very fine, eg; doz. Dark Brahmas, imported from 
Cooper, extra, eggs, $6 doz. Aylesbury and Rouen Ducks, 
extra, eggs $5 doz. Eggs delivered in March, in rotation. 
Address W. S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N? Y. 
E&6s AND FOWLS of the following varieties : 
Houdan, Creveceur, La Fleche, Buff Cochin, Partridge 


Cochins and Dark Brahmas. Address, with Stamp, 
N.S. COLLYER, Pawtucket, f. I. 











EGGS from first prize and selected stock: Buff Cochins, 
Dark Brahmas, Light Brahmas, Houdans, White Spanish, 
and Dominique Leghorn. Address (with return stamp) 





‘OLLOSS. AS 
frome to 8. B. CONOVER, 260 West Washington Market, 





(3d edition,) Ville’s New System of Agricul- | 





MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS’ 








| best writers. Large premiums for clubs. 





ASAHEL TANNAR, Norwich, Conn. 


LAST AND BEST STORY, 
“ MORE SECRETS THAN ONE.” 


During the year which has just past Mrs. Stephens hag 
been writing the above Story expressly for SATURDAY 
NIGHT, the best family paper in the country. 

oe te IT IS THE FINEST STORY SHE EVER 


“More Secrets Than One” is now being published in 
Satrrpay Nieut, No. 17, which is for sale by all News. 
dealers. 

Specimen copies sent free to any address. 

Subscription price of SATURDAY NIGHT, $3.00 per year; 
$1.50 per six months, and $1.00 per four months. 

AVIS & ELVERSON, 
Publishers and Proprietors of Saturday Night, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


A PAPER FOR ALL CHILDREN. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT 50 cts. A YEAR, 


Sixteen three-column illustrated quarto pages. The very 
Specimen copies 
8cents; four months on trial, 15 cents. Send for it. We 
would rather have you see our paper than read any amount 
of what might be said about it. 
Address ALDEN & TRUE, Publishers, 
Chicago, Ill. 


RAY’S UNION CHARTS.—Simple and dura- 

ble guide for Cutting Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, and 
Ladies’ Dresses. _last a lifetime, subject to all the 
changes of Fashion. Warranted to cut all sizes perfectly 
accurate ; any person can‘use them; they are printed upon 
a paper that will neither break nor tear; full directions are 
printed on each chart. Single Charts or full sets sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of the following retail prices: 
Ladiés’ Dress, Boys’ Sack Coat and Vest Charts, $1.00 each. 
Pants and Men’s Sack Coat Charts#$1.50 each, or Full Set 
(Five Charts), $5.00. 

GENTS WANTED. 
Address UNION CHART CO., Orangeville, O. 
V 7E WANT AGENTS EVERYWHERE.—To 
canvass for Henry J. Raymond and New York Jour- 
nalism, an Octavo volume of 500 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated and richly bound; being a life and history full of 
deep interest toall. The author, Mr. Maverick. Managing 
Editor of the New York Evening Post, hasin this book re- 
vealed many scenes of stirring interest never before shown 
to the public. Canvassers for this work_will derive great 
benefit from gratuitous editorial advertising. Send for de- 
scriptive circular and see our extra inducements. 
HALE & CO., Publishers, 

Hartford, Conn. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The Song Garland, or Singing for Jesus. An 
entire new collection of beautiful Sunday-school music, 
pronounced by all who have used it the best book for Sun- 
day-schools ever published. Price, 35 cents, or $30 per hun- 
dred. Specimen copies mailed to on ag on receipt of 
price. SS. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 








A. S8. 








UNCLE JOSH’S TRUNK FULL OF FUN, 


Containing the Richest Collection of Comical Stories, 
Cruel Sells, Humorous Poetry, Burlesque Sermons, New 
Conundrums and Mirth Provoking Speeches ever published. 
Interspersed with Curious Puzzles, Amusing Card Tricks, 
and Parlor Magic. Illustrated with 200 Funny Engravings. 
Price 15 cents. Sent by mail,.free of postage, on receipt of 
price, by DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 

18 Ann Street, New York. 


THE PIANO BOOK, 





Which cannot be Excelled; is Richardson’s 

New Method. Regular Sale,—30,000 a year. 
Sold by all Music Dealers, Price, $3.75. Sent post-paid. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., ey 277 Washington St., 
°y 711 Broadway, New 


Boston. Chas. H. Ditson & 
York, 
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American Farm Book. 


ORIGINALLY BY 


R. L. ALLEN, 


Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,’ and formerly 
editor of the ** American Agriculturist.” 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 
LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Author of ‘American Cattle,” editor of the ‘* American 
Shorthorn Herd Book,” etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Everything connected with the business of farming 
finds a place init; soils, manures of every kind, irriga- 
tion and draining, grasses, grain and root crops, fruits, 
cotton, hemp, fences, farm buildings, domestic cattle, 
sheep, poultry, and the like. The work has been written 
with great care by men qualified to discuss the subject, 
and it is really valuable. The chapter on soils should be 
read carefully by every farmer who desires to make the 
most of the land he cultivates. The chapter on fruits 
constitutes an important feature of the work; and there 
is nothing in it which is not well considered and useful. 

Worcester Daily Spy. 


Comprehensive and careful, telling, and telling specif- 
ically, just what the tillers of the soil need to know, it 
will prove of great advantage to all who faithfully follow 
its counsels in the spirit in which they are given. 

Congregationalist & Recorder. 


It intelligently and quite fully discusses the various 
operations of farm life, and is invaluable to all engaged 
in agriculture. Farmer's Cabinet. 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a train- 
ing at the plow-handles, who asks for a general guide and 
instructor that shall be to agriculture what the map of 
the world is to geography, it is the best manual in print. 
For the working farmer, who in summer noonings and 
by the winter fireside would refresh his convictions and 
reassure his knowledge by old definitions and well-con- 
sidered summaries, it is the most convenient hand-book. 
From its double authorship one might expect some show 
of patch-work, the original statement of the author of 
1846, annotated and qualified by the writer of this year. 
But this has been wisely avoided. The book is a unit, 
and shows no disparity of style nor contradiction in 
statement. Practically it is altogether a recent and time- 
ly volume. Only so much of the original Book of the 
Farm, by R. L. Allen, as time could not change, has been 
adopted by the reviser. New York Tribune. 


It is a volume of over five hundred pages, and in its 
present shape comprises all that can well be condensed 
into an available volume of its kind. 

Hartford Daily Times. 


It is almost as comprehensive as acyclopedia. We 
can safely recommend it asa valuable and standard work. 
Salem Gazette. 


It has a very wide range of subjects, taking up nearly 
all matters that are most important to farmers. Com- 
prising the combined wisdom and experience of two em- 
inent agriculturists, it must prove of great value to the 
class for whom it is prepared. New York Observer. 


It is crammed full of just the information that is want- 
ed, which it isa pleasure to recommend. We know of 
no better encyclopedia of farming. 

. New York Independent. 


In its present revised and enlarged form, it is a work 
that every practical farmer may consult with advantage, 
and none can well afford to do without. 

Christian Intelligencer. 


It is something in favor of this work that it has been 
before the public for many years. The original work was 
prepared with extraordinary care, and contained a vast 
amount of general truth that is as applicable now as it 
was then; it has therefore been made the basis of the 
present work, which, to all intents and purposes, is new, 
since it is adapted to the present improved state of agri- 
cultural knowledge. Every department is prepared with 
conscientious care and with a view of making the work 
a reliable source of agricultural information. 


Chicago Republican. 
SENT POSTSPAID. 3 53:..60:0c0sccce sees PRICE $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York.. 








NEW BOOK FOR HUNTERS. 


HUNTER AND ‘TRAPPER, 


HALSEY THRASHER, 


AN EXPERIENCED HUNTER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This little book will be read with interest by all who 
would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 
of an old hunter’s experience. The following, from the 
author’s Preface, will give an idea of the character and 
design of the work: 


‘Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boy I 
became fond of a gun and a trap, and my first success in 
my shop was to make a steel trap. It was my aim to 
become an.expert trapper, and I tried my hand at catch- 
ing foxes. 


‘Many a dollar have I paid to cunning old men to learn 
the art, and I have succeeded pretty well, too; but why 
has not some man of experience written a book explain- 
ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of 


fur animals? I propose to tell the boys how to do it. 


“T have studied the nature and habits of animals of 
different species, and a plan that was good to capture the 
otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is just 
as good now as then. The nature of animals doesn’t 
change like the nature of men; we have grown wiser, 
while they have remained the same. The mode of cap- 
turing them when I was a boy, and the way used now, 
may be put together, and succeed better than either one 


alone. 


‘*Men are traveling through the country selling recipes 
at a high price to teach how to dressskins. I propose in 
this work to teach all these things, so that a man may 
have them ina neat little volume for reference at any 
time. Ishall also treat upon angling for the trout, the 
bass, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I 
hope to make it all so plain.that even the inexperienced 
will, in some measure, succeed.” 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Deer Hunting. 

CHAPTER II.—How to Catch the Fox. 

CHAPTER ITI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver. 

CHAPTER IV.—How to Catch the Otter. 

CHAPTER V.—How to Catch the Mink. 

CHAPTER VI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. 

CHAPTER VII.—How to Catch the Marten. 

CHAPTER VIII.—How to Catch the Fisher. 

CHAPTER IX.—How to Catch the Raccoon. 

CHAPTER X.—How to Hunt and Trap the Bear. 

CHAPTER. XI.—How to Hunt and Trap the Wolf. 

CHAPTER XII.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Fishing for Trout, Pickerel, and Bass. 

CHAPTER XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bee. 

CHAPTER XV.—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles. 

CHAPTER XVI.—Traps. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Dressing and Tanning Skins and 
Furs. 

SEND Peak BM icinsee cd cedescse sos sacs PRICE $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 





_ 245 Broadway, New York. 














A TREATISE ON THE 


Propagation, Culture, and History 
of the Rose. 
By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 


NEW AND REVISED. EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The rose is the queen of the floral kingdom, and Mr. 
Parsons is her prime minister, and this book is his proc- 
lamation and greetings to all her courtiers and liege sub- 
jects. Itis learned in the archeology of the rose, scien- 
tific in its classification, and practical im its directions 
for cultivation. Christian Advocate. 

We have here a book of more than two hundred pages 
devoted entirely to this shrub, in which are collected, in 
small compass, the most important facts concerning it. 
Some amateurs in floriculture delight ‘in making a spe- 
cialty of the culture of some favorite flower,-and the 
treatise before us is just the book for an admirer of the 
rose. Chicago Republican. 

Everything that relates to the cultivation of this divine 
flower—as we may call it, for its purity and beauty enti- 
tle it to a special celestial creation—is given in this 
volume, which should be studied by all the millions who 
appreciate what is most beautiful in the works of nature. 
All varieties of the plant receive attention, and many 
illustrations enrich the pages of the book. 

(Boston) Evening Traveller. 

It is enongh to say that it is the most complete treatise 
on the subject that is accessible to us. 

NV. Y. Independent. 

This volume, in addition to giving the classification of 
the rose family, shows the methods which are resorted to 
for cultivating and propagating this favorite flower of all 
countries. It also contains much curious information 
respecting its history, and the esteem in which itis held 
by different nations. In short, it aims to give the reader 
what is known of the literature, history, and manage- 
ment of the flower in which we all delight. 

Prairie Farmer. 


CONTENTS : 


CHAPTER I.—Botannical Classification. 
CuHaPTreR  I1.—Garden Classification. 

CHAPTER  III.—General Culture of the Rose. 
CHaPTeR IV.—Soil, Situation, and Planting. 
CHAPTER V.—Pruning, Training, and Bedding. 
CHaPTeR VI.—Potting and Forcing. 

CuaPpTeR VII.—Propagation. 


CuaPrTerR VIII.—Multiplication by Seed and Hybridizing. 


CHaPTER IX.—Diseases and Insects Attacking the 
Rose. 

CuHaPpTteR X.—Early History of the Rose, and Fables 
Respecting its Origin... 

CHaprerR XI.—Luxurious Use of the Rose. 

CHaprTeR XII.—The Rose in Ceremonies and Festivals, 


and in the Adornment of Burial-places. 

CuaptTer XIII.—The Rose in the Middle Ages, 
CHAPTER XIV.—Perfumes of the Rose. 
CuaPTteR XV.—Medical Properties of the Rose. 
CHAPTER X VI.—General Remarks. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.50. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway, New York. 
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\GRICULTL 
IN;LPLENIE 
CYLINDER PLOW. 


Alluded to in Jamuary No. of this paper, on 
page 7, and on Premium List, page 5, No. 79. 

Made of Steel and of Iron, of 4 sizes. 

Circulars free to all applicants. Address 

: P. O. Box 376, New York City. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO; 
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Buy the “ NOVELTY” Wringer, or at least take it on trial 
with amy or all others, and keep the BEST. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
N. B. PHELPS & CO, Gen. Agts. 


17 Cortlandt St., New York. 
ABION PIANO FORTE. 
NEW WAREROOMS: 
East 26th Street, New York. 
Ga” Send for Price List. 28 


Hexamer’s Prong-Hoe. 


Is the most useful implement for Farm and Garden. Noone 
can — to do without it. Price $1.50. Send for Circular. 
dress REISIG & HEXAMER, New Castle 

Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Or, B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, New York. 








co 


J. R. DECATUR & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


Agricultural Implements, and General 
Purchasing Agents, 


197 Water Street, New York. 
Circulars and Prices furnished on application. 


Holbreok’s Regulator Seed Drill, 


A perfect hand-machine for sowing with regularity and in 
groper quantity. Beet, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Kpinach, 
aoe Turnips, Peas, Beans, etc. It is very shaple, com- 
P 








ie, —_ to operate, and shows the seed as it drops, 
revent any mistake or failure. Price $12.00. Address 
F. F. HOLBROOK & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


CAw-Co. 


Motive Power for Nothing. 


Our Patent, Self-regulating, Storm-defying Wind-mill is 
superior for pumping water for Railroads, “count Resi- 
dences, Farms and Farm Houses. For circulars address 

“CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO,” 
3 Barclay St., New York. 


cg Chey 


For Family — = tga cheap, reliable. Knits everything. 
AGENTs Saher, . areal ane. Smple we ecking FREE, 
or 176 Broadway, New-York. ee 


THE PLANET DRILL 


For Garden Seed or : the most simple, 


man, the best 
no slides cousin open rrtaty ye vey 
; and evenly, w er 
or not, all seeds ordinarily sown; also salnd, salsify, 


l, hursery seed, &c. = fertilizers in the row 
om 


4 rate, nds. No. 1,5 Ibs. seed, $12; 

O22 gts. of seed or 28 Ibs, guan $20.00. : 
SAMUEL L. SILL: » Cinnaminson, N. J. 

FOL BR00K's leave no 


SWIVEL PLOWS 
& dead furrows” nor “ ridges,” turn furrow-slices flat 
level work egeeky well on side-hill, save consider- 
time, verize thoroughly, will not clog, and equalize 
work tegm. eet from 1 horse eS 4 cattle, 
Address - F. HOLBROOK & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


PARICEs REDUCED on our Berry 
Baskets and rage _ omy socket 
rfect satisfaction to 
grower and dealer. Circulars free. 
AMEICAN penet Oo 
ew a onn., East. 
NEWFANE BASKET CO., Newfane, N. pe West. 


; and Crates.—The cheapest, best and ‘most 
= ; ee and 24 boxes for $1.25. Circulars 
«fre BOX CO., Lockport, N. ¥. 
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‘Get the Best.” 
The 


Blanchard Churn 








For the Season of 1870, with our recent important Im- 
provements, is now ready for the Market. 
This Chun completes the operation 


of Butter Making, 
Churning, Working, and Salting, 


without touching the hands to the Butter. 

We have made this Churn for more than ten years, and 
there are more than twenty thousand now in use. . 

The steadily pocemnen | demand for them, and the opin- 
ion universally expressed by those who have used them, 
that they are the stmfplest, cheapest, best made, and every 
way most satisfactory Churns ever made, has induced us 
to add to our facilities for manufacture, and to present 
their claims to persons who desire to ‘‘ Get the Best.” 


For further information, Try the Churn. 


We Make Five Sizes. 


No. 3, for churning about two gallons of cream; No. 
4 for four gallons: No. 5, for eight gallons; No. 6, for 
twelve gallons; No. 7, for eighteen gallons. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
Porter Blanchard’s Sons, Concord, N. H. 














General Agents: 
R. H. Allen & Co., New-York City; 
The 
Blanchard Churn. 
P.O. Box 376, 
New-York. 
INVENTORS Begs 
CO., 37 Park Row, 
Every INVESTMENT Draws A PrizE. INVALU- 
ABLE TO FARMERS, STOCK-RAISERS AND OWNERS, 
CARBOLIC SOAPS, 
FoR cURE OF Foot Rot, Scas, MANGE, 
on Dogs, Lick on CATTLE OR POULTRY, FREEING 
HOUSES FROM INSECTS, CLEANSING, DISINFECT- 
OF CARBOLIC ACID ark WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Agents, 
TAVE YOU GOT THEM ?—If not. send for 
price Hst of the great Kentucky Strawberry, also other 





OOK !—Liberal indncements offered 
: K & HASTINGS, manufacturers of 


’ . 





R. D. Hawley, Hartford, Ct.; 

Send Stamp for Circular to 
Who wish to secure 
New York,for Advice and Pamphlet, 10s pages, FREE. 
AND TO ALL CLASSES OF PEOPLE. SEND FOR A 
SCRATCHES, AND SORES OF ALL KINDS, DESTROY- 
ING, AND PREVENTING THE SPREAD OF INFEC- 
52 Barcray S8r., N. Y. 

small fruit plants. 


J. F. & J. E. White, Chicago, Ill. 

R. H. Allen & Co. 
PATENTS should 
UNN & 

NO LOTTERY. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET OF BUCHAN’S 

ING THE SCREW Worm, TicKs ON SHEEP, FLEAS 
TIOUS DISEASES, THESE SOAPS AND COMPOUNDS 

THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 











Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed Sower, 


For Sewing All Kinds of Grain and 
Grass Seed, 
WAG 
EQ 
WN 0 NY 





The unprecedented success of this Seeder the past year is 
without a parallel in the history of Agricultural Imple- 


ments. It has probably received more First Premiums at 
State Fairs in the fall of 1869, than was ever awarded any 
other machine of any name or nature, in one year. Joseph 
Harris, author of Walks and Talksin American Agricultur- 
ist,says: ‘I like the Cahoon Seeder very much indeed.” 

There is one continuous voice of praise ringing in our 
ears from all parfs of the country. 

We warrant the Hand Machine to sow 50 acres of wheat in 
10 hours, and the Horse Power Machine to sow 120 acres in 
the same time, and the work to be done with greater pre- 
cision and accuracy than it can be done by any other means 
whatever. No farmer who has an acre of grain to sow 
yearly can afford to do without one of these Seeders. 

Price of Hand Sowers, $10.00; Horse Power, $50.00. Send 
for Circulars, and name of Agent near your residence. 

D. H. GOODELL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Antrim, N. H. 


BEST CABINET ORGANS 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


That the MASON & HAMLIN CABINET and METROPOL- 
ITAN ORGANS are the BEST IN THE WORLD is proved by 
the almost unanimous opinion of professional musicians, by 
the award to them of SEVENTY-FIVE GOLD and SILVER 
MEDALS or other highest premiums, at principal industrial 
competitions within a few years, including the MEDAL at 
the PARIS EXPOSITION, and by a sale very much greater 
than that of any similar instruments, This Company manu- 
facture ONLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS, and will not make 
“cheap organs” at any price, or suffer an inferior instrument 
to bear their name. Having greatly increased their facili- 
ties for manufacture, by the introduction of new machinery 
and otherwise, they are now making BETTER ORGANS 
than EVER BEFORE, at increased economy in cost, which, 
in accordance with their fixed policy of selling always at 
least remunerative profit, they are now offering at PRICES 
of INFERIOR WORK. FOUR OCTAVE ORGANS, Plain 
Walnut Case, $50. FIVE OCTAVE ORGANS, Double Reed, 





| Solid Walnut Case, carved and panneled, with FIVE STOPS 


(V1oLa, DIAPASON, MELODIA, FLUTE, TREMULANT), $125. 


| Other styles in proportion. 





Circulars, with full particulars, including accurate draw- 
ings of the different styles of organs, and much information 
which will be of service to every purchaser of an organ, 
will be sent free, and postage paid, to any one desiring them. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., Boston; 596 Broadway, New York. 


THE MAGIC WATCH-KEY. 








Will fit any watch, and last a lifetime. Sent_by mail for 





50 cts. Address J. S. BIRCH, 14 Maiden Lane, New York. 
$100 to 2 50 per Month guaranteed. 
Sure pay. Salaries paid 


weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Patent Everlasting 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Call at, or write for particulars to, 
the Girard Wire Mills, 261 North Third-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CISTERNS PREVENTED from overflowing, and 
from bursting, by Muss’ Patent Automatic Water Lead- 
er. Agents wanted. State and County Rights for sale. For 

articulars inquire of J. MUSS, Box 726, Quincy, Ill.. or 
. R. MITCHELL, Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 








American Vinegar Generator. 


New plan, just patented. For full description, &c., send 
stamp to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, Ohfo. 


@TENCIL PLATES and Checks of all sizes, very 
— reasonable. Enclose stamp for samples and price 
cular. Address WM. POTTS, Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL 


FOR 1870. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


FOR EVERY HOME. 


The fourth number of this beautiful serial is now 
ready. It contains a popular record of horticultural pro- 
gress during the past year, with many other valuable 
articles. 


CONTENTS. 
Calendars for each Month in the Year. Astronomical 
Memoranda. Number of Trees, Plants, etc., required to 


Set an Acre. Hardyand Tender Vegetables. Postage on 


Horticultural Matter. Tables of Quantities of Seed. 
The Retinisporas—By Jostan Hoopes. Selecting and 
Saving Seeds—By Wm. G. Comstock. Inarching the 
Grape-vine—By ‘Al Fresco.’ Apples in 1869—with 
Descriptions of New Varieties — By J.. A. WaARDER. 
Pears in 1869—with Notes on Some of the Newer Varie- 
ties—By P. Barry. Quinces in 1869. Plums in 1869. 
Peaches in 1869—New Varieties—By F. R. Exxrorr. 
Cherries in 1869—with Notes of New Varieties, and 
Comments on the Nomenclature of Older Sorts. Native 
Grapes in 1869. Notes on the Small Fruits in 1869—By 
A.S. Futter. Hardy Trees and Shrubs in 1869. New 
Roses Tested in 1869—By Joun Saunt. The American 
Pomological Society. New and Interesting Bedding and 
other Plants Tested in 1869—By Peter HENDERSON. 
New or Noteworthy Vegetables in 1869—By Jas. J. H. 
Greeory, and others. Horticultural Implements, etc., 
in 1869. Horticultural and Kindred Journals. Books 
upon Horticulture and Allied Subjects, published in 1869. 


List of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, etc. 
Illustrated with Elegant Engravings. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, FANCY PAPER COVERS, 
50 CENTS; CLOTH, %5 CENTS. 


Either of these Annuals for the three preceding years 
may be had at the same prices. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broapway, New York. 








THE AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY BVERYBODY. 





This valuable Year Book has now reached its fourth 
number. In its general features it follows the plan of 


the three numbers that have preceded it. 


CONTENTS. 


Almanac and Calendar for 1870. Agricultural and 


Kindred Journals. Agricultural and Kindred Books. 
Prospect and Retrospect. Immigration. Home Markets. 
Cobperation among Farmers. Commercial Fertilizers. 
The Crops and the Weather. Thorough Drainage. Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions. Poultry Societies and Shows. 
Importation of Live-stock. Death of Distinguished 
Agriculturists. Inventions affecting Agriculture. Novel- 


ties in Agricultural Seeds, etc. Oats. Sanford Corn. 


Potato Fever. Adobe, or Earth-wall Building—by E. G. 
Porter. Potatoes Worth Raising—by Dr.F.M. HEXAMER. 


Wheat Hoe. How to Train a 


Yield of Potatoes in 1869. 


Heifer. Care of Hen and Chickens. Cultivation of Root 


Crops. Kohl Rabi. Dry Earth—the Earth-Closet Princi- 


ple in the Barn. General Agricultural Matters. Charac- 
teristics of Different Breeds of Thorough-bred Stock. 
Earth-Closets—Success of the system. Progress in Fish 
Cold Spring Trout Ponds. Falls 


S. H. Ainsworth’s Ponds 


Culture. Bellows 
Trout Pond. Montdale Ponds. 
and Race. Mumford Ponds. 
Breeds of Fish. Fish as Farm Stock—by W. Curt. 
The Stocking of Ponds and Brooks. English Agricul- 


Inventions affecting Milk, and 


Poheganut Trout Ponds. 


tural Implements. 
Cheese-making—by GARDNER B. WEEKS. Notes on Vet- 
erinary Subjects. Codperation in Swine-breeding. 
Letter from Dr. Carvin Cutter. Steaming Fodder for 
Milch Cows—by S. M. and D. Weis. The Harvester, 
Reaper, and Mower—by Isaac W. WuiTE. Improvement 


in Drain Tiles. Farmer’s Directory. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, FANCY PAPER COVERS, 
50 CENTS ; CLOTH, %5 CENTS. 


——-10!—— 


Either of these Annuals for the three preceding years 


may be had at the same prices. 


ORANGE JUDD & ©CO.,, 


245 Broapway, New YorE. 














AMERICAN 


HISTORY, BREEDING, 


CATTLE : 


AND 


MANAGEMENT. 


By Lewis F. AtEn, 
Late President New York Stata Agricultural Society, editor 
“ American Shorthorn Herd Book,” author ** Rural 
Architecture,” ete., ete. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


We consider this the most valuable work that has 
recently been issued from the American press, It em- 
braces all branches of the important subject, and fills a 
vacancy in our agricultural literature for which work the 
author by his many years’ experience and observation was 
eminently fitted..... Tt ought to be in the hands of every 
owner of cattle, and the country, as well as individuals, 
would soon be much richer for its teachings. 

Journal of Agriculture (St. Louis). 


The large experience of the author in improving the 
character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work 
which will at once make good its claims as a standard 
authority on the subject. An excellent feature of this 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condens- 
ing a great variety of information into a comparatively 
small compass, and enabling the reader to find the point 
on which he is seeking light, without wasting his time 
in turning over the leaves. N. Y. Tribune. 


This will rank among the standard works of the coun- 
try, and will be considered indispensable by every breed- 
er of live-stock. Practical Farmer (Phila). 


We think it is the most complete work upon neat 
stock that we have seen, embodying as it does a vast 
amount of research and careful study and observation. 

Wiscon Farme  sinr 


His history of cattle in general and of the individual 
breeds in particular, which occupies the first 180 pages 
of the volume, is written with much of the grace and 
charm of an Allison or a Macauley. His description of 
the leading breeds is illustrated by cuts of a bull, a cow, 
and a fat ox, of each race. The next one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject of Breeding. This is followed 
by chapters on Beef Cattle, Working Oxen, Milch Cows, 
Cattle Food, Diseases, etc. The arrangement, illustra- 
tions, analytical index, etc., of the work are in the best 
style of modern book-making 

New England Farmer. 


The work is one that has long been needed, as it takes 
the place of the foreign books of like nature to which 
our farmers have been obliged to refer, and furnishes in 
a compact and well-arranged volume all they desire upon 
this important subject. Maine Farmer. 


Whatever works the stock farmer may already have, he 
cannot afford to do without this. Ohio Farmer. 


It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 
and contains information sound and sensible, on every 


page. The People, (Concord, N. #H) 


The object of the work, as stated by the author in his 
preface, ‘‘is not only to give a historical account of the 
Bovine race, to suggest to our farmers and cattle breeders 
the best methods of their production and management, 
but to exalt and ennoble its pursuit to the dignity to which 
itis entitled in the various departments of American 
agriculture.” From the little examination we have been 
able to give it, we can not recommend it too highly. 

Canada Farmer. 

Considering that there are some ten million milch cows 
in the United States, and nearly a thousand millions of 
do}lars invested in cattle, the magnitude of this interest 
demands that the best skilled talent be devoted to the 
improvement of the various breeds and the investigation 
of the best method of so caring for the animals as to gain 
the greatest profit from them. This volume will give the 
farmer just the instruction which he wants. © 


NV. Y. Independent. 
PRICE, POST-PADD, $2.80, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE. MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully Lllustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it as a 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philaddphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. Itis evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable basiness. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a large sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em- 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were experi- 
enced in the’ subject whereof he writes, and the conse- . 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 

The book is a complete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


“PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 


PRACTICAL STANDARD 












JUST PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD’S 


NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


By Geo. E. Woopwarp, Architect. 


One large quarto volume, superbly bound. 


PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS. 


A practical work, containing 1,000 designs, plans, and de- 
tails, for country, suburban, and village houses, all drawn 
to working scale. 

Perspective Views, front and side elevations, sections, and 
full detail drawings, with specifications and estimates, Also, 
detail drawings to working scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French Roofs, 
Dormer Windows for French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside 
Shutters, French Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, 
Lattice- Work, Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Win- 
dow-Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, 
Hoods, Observatories, Base, Architraves, Plaster Finish, 
Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-Wood Mantels, and all that is re- 
quired by a Builder, to design, specify, erect, and completely 


finish dwelling-houses in the latest and most approved style. 
Post-paid, $12.00. 
Also, New Editions of 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Houses. 


188 Original Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Outbuildings, and numerous plans for laying 
out small tracts of ground. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban and Country 
Houses. 


With designs and Plans of Country and Suburban Houses, 
and many examples of the French Roof. Post-paid,$1.50. 


Woodward's Country Homes. 


150 Designs and Plans of Country Houses of moderate 
cost, with Illustrated Descriptions of the manner of con- 
structing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes. 


Houses suited to American Country Life. Miustrated with 
Original Plans and Designs, and full Directions for Design 
ing, Building, Heating, and Furnishing, and Form of Con- 
tract and Specifications. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 


For the Suburb and Country. The Villa, the Mansion, and 
the Cottage. 100 Original Designs, with full descriptionsand 
constructive and miscellaneous details. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House. 


How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Outbuildings 
of all kinds. With a chapter on Churches and School- 
Houses, 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50, 


Rural Church Architecture. 


Comprising a series of Designs for Churches. Exemplified 
in Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. By Upsoun, 
RENWICK, WHEELER, WELLS, AUSTIN, STONE, CLEVELAND, 
Backus, REEVE, etc. One folio volume, printed in colors, 
45 plates. Post-paid, $12.00. 


By special arrangement all the above books will be 
furnished at prices named by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway, New York. 





Cummings & Miller. 


Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters: 


Your attention is invited to this PRACTICAL WORK 
ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a working, 
drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various classes 
of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illustrations, 
containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, cut 
stone work, &c., &c. It is11 by 14inches in size, con- 
taining designs and illustrations that separately would 
cost hundreds of dollars. Price, Post-paid, $10.00, 


-_——~-oe—— 


Modern American Architecture, 


BY CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


Containing 


DESIGNS AND PLANS 


For Villas, Farm-Houses, Cottages, City Residences, 
Churches, School-Houses, &c. &c. With Fifty-five orig- 
inal plates, giving in detail, 


PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


suited to all parts of the country. In sending for this 
book it should be stated that Cummings & Miller's 
**Modern American Architecture’ is wanted, instead of 
* Architecture,” another valuable work by the same 
authors. Price, Post-paid, $10.00. 








ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 











Forest Tree Culturist. 
A TREATISE 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF 


AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 


WITH 
NOTES ON THE MOST VALUABLE SPECIES. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 
Author af the ‘Grape Culturist.’’ 


This is a book of much importance toall in the ‘* Great 
West,’ where the scarcity of timber is the one great ob- 
stacle to the settlement of our large prairies. With its 
aid the farmer can in a few years have his own timber 
lot, from which to obtain a supply for the various uses of 
his farm. 
CONTENTS. 

Planting Trees for Shelter. 
Time for Sowing Seeds. Pruning of Forest Trees. 
Preserving Sceds. Pruning Evergreens. 
Gathering and Transporting/Time to Prune. 
Seeds. Time to cut Timber. 
Where to obtain Seeds. Description of Varieties of 
Growing from Cuttings. Deciduous Trees. 
Budding, Grafting, etc. Small Deciduous Trees. 
Transplanting. Evergreen Trees— Varieties. 
Transplanting large Trees./Evergreen Shrubs — Varie- 


Propagation. 





Depth to Plant Trees. | ties. 
Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
Address -ORANCE JUDD & CO. 





245 Broadway, New York. 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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FARM: IMPLEMEWES : 
sum 46 AND 


FARM MACHINERY, 


AND THE 


Principles of their Construction and Use: 
WITH 
SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL EXPLANATIONS 


OF THE 


LAWS OF MOTION AND FORCE 


AS APPLIED 


ON THE FARM. 
With 287 Illustrations. 


BY 
JOHN J. THOMAS. 


The basis of this admirable work was an essay 
published in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 
published by the Harpers. It has been, and remains, the 
only work in which the principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, namely, the mechanical powers, and the powers of 
water, wind, and heat, are systematically discussed as 
applied to the operations of the farm. 

The work has now been most carefully revised by the 


author. It is much enlarged, and a great part has been 


re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and eighty-seven. A large number 
of new implements are described, with the heavier farm 
machinery ; and the use of steam, both in cooking and as 


power on the farm, is clearly discnased, 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The great value of this work is the application of natural 
philosophy to farm labor, in the use of power, and it will 
supply one of the best text-books in our agricultural 
schools. Every farmer’s son should carefully study this 
book, and he will be saved much hard labor, accom- 
plish more work, and have less wear and breakage in the 
implements he uses. The chapter on plowing is of great 
value to all plowmen, whether old or young, and is worth 
more than the cost of the book. Chicago Tribune. 


We welcome this new ard re-written edition of an old 
and very valuable work. The six pages on road-making are 
worth more than the price of the book to every highway 
surveyor in Vermont. Farmers need to study the me- 
chanics of Agriculture....This volume is admirably cal- 
culated to aid the farmer in determining what he needs 
and how to supply that want. Burlington Free Press. 


The volume is one of great value, and should be in 
every Farmer’s Library, for it is full of practical sugges- 
tions and useful information. Salem Observer. 


Mr. Thomas’ illustrations are largely drawn from ob- 
jects with which the farmer is familiar, and any one of 
ordinary intelligence can readily grasp the whole, follow- 
ing the author step by step, from the inertia of the load- 
ed wagon which snaps the harness traces on a sudden 
start, to the laws which govern the shape of the working 
parts of the plow, and the construction of the steam 
engine, or the radiation of heat causing the phenomena 
of dew and frost. Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Thomas’ previous 
works need not to be told that it is written in a clear, 
concise, practical style, and though eminently scientific, 
the language is so free from all unecessary technicalities, 
and so pleasingly familiar, and at the same time so well 
illustrated and enlivened by appropriate incident, anec- 
dotes, experiments, etc., as to excite and repay the con- 
tinued attention of the reader. Galesburg Free Press. 


The whole work is of a thoroughly practical char- 
acter, and the application of the principles taught to 
the farmer’s daily work makes its instructions of very 
great value. There is not an agricultural writer that 
could be named more respected than Mr. Thomas, or 
one whose judgment and freedom from personal bias 
in discussing new implements could be more implicitly 
relied upon. Hartford Daily Times. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 











THE TRAPPER'S GUIDE: 
A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, and curing their skins; with 
. observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting 


excursions. 
By S, NEWHOUSE, 


And other Trappers and Sportsmen. 


Edited by the Oneida Community. 
216 Pages Octavo. 


Witir 32 full page Illustrations, and numerous 
smaller Engravings. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 
tics of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 
I. PRELIMINARIES. 
Il. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. 
III. CURING SKINS. 
IV. LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 

The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting.—The Ruffled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 
Grouse.—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse.—Water 
Fowl. 


FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


Spearing Fish,—Fishing through the Ice.—Net-fishing 
in Winter. 
NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN, 
BOAT BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOES. : 


NARRATIVES. 


An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. 


History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 
clusion. 


SENT POST-PAID. : 
Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


PRICE $2.00. 








245 Broadway, New York. 
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-WARING'S 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


DRAIN NG es Pere 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO.: E. W. G, JIr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 

LAND To BE Drainep; How Drains Act; How To 
Make Drains; How To Take’ CaRE OF DRaIns; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs. Witt It Pay? How To Make 
Tires; Rectaimine Sart MarswEs; Housr anp Town 
DRAINAGE. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (1ll.) Republican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 





EARTH CLOSETS: 


How to Make them and how to Use them. 
By GEO, E. WARING, Jr. 


It is sufficiently understood, by all who have given the 
least thought to the subject, that the waste of the most 
vital elements of the eoil’s fertility, through our present 
practice of treating human excrement as a thing that is 
to be hurried into the sea, or buried in. underground 
vaults, or in some other way put out of sight and out of 
reach, is fullof danger to our future prosperity. Sup- 
ported as the arguments in this little work are by the 
most imperative agricultural and sanitary considerations, 
it is believed that they will commend themselves to the 
approval of all, in both town and country, who have the 
well-being of society at heart. 


SENT POST-PAID... PAPER COVERS. PRICE cts, 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO, E. WARING, Jn, 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in. 
New York. 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; THE Sou.; ManurEs; MEcHANICAL Cut- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and. 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine.. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: ‘Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings. 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading, Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST.PAID, - - - - 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 





PRICE, $1.00. 
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Address to John James, Braidwood, Will County, 


AMERIUAN AGRICULTURIST. 








[Fesrvary, 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Carge from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


NEW CROP TEAS, 


We are now receiving several Cargoes of the finest quality 
of 
EARLIEST PICKINGS 


of the 


NEW CROP TEAS, 


ever imperted from China and Japan, (some just arrived, 
and others on the way). They have been selected from the 
growth of the best Tea Districts, and are very fresh and of 
the choicest flavor, and cannot fail to give entire satisfac- 
tion. Weare i 


NOW FILLING OUR CLUB ORDERS 


with the New Crop Teas, 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
the stock, which are recommended to meet the wants of 
clubs. 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Com- 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # Bh. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per i. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


ound. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, %0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDEK, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40¢. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee; can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 

which we sell at the low price of 30c. per‘ ponnd, and 
Warrant to give — satisfaction. ROASTED (Unground), 
30c., 35c., best 40c. per 1b. GREEN (Unroasted), S5c., 30c., 
38c., best 35c. per 1b, 


CLUB ORDER. 


Brarpwoop, Will Ce., Ill., Feb. 14th, 1869. 

To THe GrEaT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, 
31 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gentlemen :—Business, and a want of opportunity, have 
for the last eight months prevented me sending, or rather 
- attending to our monthly club, whose orders I sent you 
regularly for about a year previous. Since that time many 
indeed have been the solicitations by many of the members, 
that I should once again commence and send club orders— 
for, as some declared, they had got no Tea, no matter what 
the price paid, since I quit sending the club orders. Ihave, 
therefore, at the urgent request of a few, resolved to send 
you a small order monthly, and as a beginning send you 

the following: 























’ ..- John James..........at 1.20....2.40 
ie Hatin Brckat Jemen tt 1h 28 
Breakfast..John Runcie......... at 1.20....2.40 
Uncolored Japan...Wm. Ross............at 1.00....2.00 
Imperial ............Wm. Ross............at 1.25....1.25 
Young Hyson.......Wm. Ross .......:. Bt 1.0... 1.35 
Ool ids nbd Pat. McGerrity......at | 1.00....1.00 
Im seeeeee SON Raabe... 0-08 1.25....2.50 
PER. ae at 1.00....1.00 

Y M........ Lnos. Conners.......at 1.25....5.00 

ish Breakfast..Robert Barr... at 1.20....7.20 

ored Japan....Jolin James at 1.3....2. 50 

glish . Simpson --@t 1.20....3. 60 

Im Mecesscccceees A gd shee coat 1 » + 32.50 
STMPOCTiai.........46 . Wm. Broo! a apes i 
English Breakfast..Wm. Brooks.... ...at 1.20...,1.20 














at ioe, 
en delive 7; an 
JOHN JA tts. 


other orders for less than had 
draft or money with oom 


Merchants’ Express—to be collected 
Yours respectfully, 








to save the expense of collections by Exprese, but larger or- 

ders we will forward by express, ‘to collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club, Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no eompli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of usmay confidently rely upon 

etting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
astom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our oupeaes within thirty days, and have the money re- 
funded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a lenge 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the 
cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, (be- 
sides the Express charges) by sending directly to 
“ The Great American Company. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imita- 
tions. We do not, in any case, authorize the use of 
our name. 

POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less.) 


Nos. 3{ and 83 VESEYSST., 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 








See Second Cover Page. 








FaITTATINNY, WILSON, and other varicties of 
Blackberries, can be furnished in any quantity de- 
See our Price List for spring of 1870. Sent free, 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PORTABLE, AGRICULTURAL AND S8TA- 
TIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES. 


sired, 





FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD 


= 





PLATFORM AND COUNTER 


SCALES. | 


For Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers, Railroad Com. 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in great variety, 
Every Farmer should havea FAIRBANKS’ SCALE, 
Send for Circular. FAIRBANKS & CO.,, 
252 Broadway, New York. 
246 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md, 
53 Camp St., New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk S¢., Boston, 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, Brscurr, 
cakEs, &¢, Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 





| to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 


EXCELLED BY NONE—EQUALED BY FEW IN MERITS | 


OF EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY AND PERFECTION, 





Our PORTABLE ENGINE, mounted on Locomotive Boiler, 


| having fire-box and ash-pit entirely surrounded by water 
space, is set upon legs and timbers; occupies little room ; 
needs no brick-work; is suitable tor use in any place where 
power is required—in Mills, Shops, Founderies or Printing- 
rooms or in Stock Barns, tor grinding, cutting and steam- 


| cation to 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. | 





ing food for stock, 


The AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, supplied with Zocomo- | 


tive Boiler, is mounted on wheels, with pole for attaching 
horses for moving from place to place ; is suitable for Grain 
Threshing. Corn Shelling, Wood and Shing/e Sawing, &c. 


The STATIONARY ENGINE is complete, with Governor, | 


Pump and Heater, with connections fitted. ; 

Cireulars, with descriptions and prices, furnished on appli- 
A. N. WOOD & CO,, 

Eaton, Madison County, N. Y. 
APLE SHADE FLOCK. 
THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLDS. 
Having purchased of John D. Wing, Esq., his 
Entire Flock of Imported Sheep, 
I offer for sale a few Choice Ewes, Rams and Lambs, This 
flock has been gathered from the very best breeders in 
England and parties ordering can rely upon getting Pure 
Thorough-bred Cotswolds, Address 
L. A. CHASE, 245 Broadway, New York. 
ATIONAL EXHIBITION AT CORDOVA, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
All parties desiring information in regard to this Exhibition 
will please apply to either of the following: 

His Excellency Manuel R. Garcia, Argentine Minister, 
Washington ; Edward F. Davison, Argentine Consul General, 
New York; Belisario Roldan, Special Agent of the Central 
Committee, at the Consul Generals office, New York, or to 
the Argentine Consuls at Savannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston or Portland. 


ee FOR CIRCULARS 


y | aX Q 
F ay NEW-XORK, 
Ww PHILADEPHIA: 








~ 
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D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “Quick sales 

and prompt returns.” §@™~ Send for our weekly Price Cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. 29 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 


LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. S. CLARK, 


The Alton Large Nutmeg Melon. 


Introduced by Barler & Condon, last year, is the most 
popular market variety. Last spring I planted fifteen acres 
with the most satisfactory results. The melon has received 
the highest testimonials in the market, and will be widely 
disseminated the coming season. I have a limited quantity 
of seed for sale. Seed warranted pure. 

Sent post-paid, per 0z., 30 cents; per Ib., $3.50. 

Address WM. ELIOT SMITH, Alton, II. 











eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos. 
'S, CHOLERA 


phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “ raising’’ the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pams 
pict, supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “ Horsford’s 
read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


AMERICAN WEEDS 
and Useful Plants. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
Revised, with additions, 
BY PROF. GEORGE THURBER. 

An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeds, which merit the notice, or require the attention 
of American Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 
Remarks on Weeds. 
Structural Botany. 
Analytical Key to 
Natural Orders. 
Botanical Classification. 
Botanical Terms. 
Authors’ Names. 
Botanical Names. 
English and Foreign Names. 
Names of Plants Illustrated. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.%. 
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COPELAND'S COUNTY LIFE, 
AOniGuL TAAL ANaRTIOOL THER 


Practical Knowledge. 


By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 


It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life, 
The following are some of the matters ef which it treats: 


DRAININC. 
CATTLE. 
SHEEP. 


FLOWERS. 
VECETABLES. 
HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
CRAPE CULTURE. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitchen Garden receives particular attention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 


SENT POST-PAID, - ---+ + PRICE, $5.00. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid en receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New Y ork. 


